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ROME AND 
UNDER the head Rome or Reason 
we showed in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
for last month that Catholicity is based 
on reality, and is the synthesis, so to 
speak, of Creator and creature, of 
God and man, of heaven and earth, 
nature and grace, faith and reason, 
authority and liberty, revelation and 
science, and that there is in the real 
order no antagonism between the two 
terms or categories. The supposed 
antagonism results from not under- 
standing the real nexus that unites 
them in one dialectic whole, and 
forms the ground of their mutual con- 
ciliation and peace, expressed in the 
old sense of the word “ atonement.” 
Christianity is supernatural, in- 
deed, but it is not an after-thought, 
or an anomaly in the original plan 
of creation. Our Lord was the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world ; the Incarnation is included in 
creation as its completion or fulfil- 
ment; and hence many theologians 
hold that, even if man had not sinned, 
God would have become incarnate, 
not, indeed, to redeem man from sin 
and death which comes by sin, but 
to ennoble his nature, and to enable 
him to attain to that supernatural 
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union with God in which alone he 
finds or can find his supreme good 
or perfect beatitude. Christianity, 
whether this be so or not, must al- 
ways be regarded as teleological, the 
religion of the end—not accidental- 
ly so, but made so in the original 
plan of the Creator. It enters dia- 
lectically, not arbitrarily, into that 
plan, and really completes it. In 
this view of the case the Creator’s 
works from first to last are dialecti- 
cal, and there is and can be no con- 
tradiction in them; no discrepancy 
between the natural and supernatu- 
ral, between faith and reason, nature: 
and grace, the beginning, medium, 
and end, but all form integral parts 
of ong indissoluble whole. 

But, if there is and can be no anta- 
gonism between Rome and Reason, 
there certainly is an antagonism be- 
tween Rome and the World, which 
must not be overlooked or counted’ 
for nothing, and which will, in some 
form, most likely, subsist as long as. 
the world stands. Rome symbolizes 
for us the catholic religion, or the 
divine order, which is the law of life.. 
The Catholic Church in its present 
state dates only from the Incarnation, 
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out of which it grows, and of which 
it is in some sort the visible continu- 
ation; but the Catholic religion, as 
the faith, as the law of life, dates 
from the beginning. The just before 
the coming of Christ were just on 
the same principles, by the same 
faith, and by obedience to the same 
divine law, or conformity to the same 
divine order, that they are now, and 
will be to the end ; and hence the de- 
ist Tindal expressed a truth which he 
was far from comprehending when he 
asserted that “Christianity is as old 
as the world.” Tindal’s great error 
was in understanding by Christian- 
ity only the natural law promulgated 
through natural reason, and in denying 
the supernatural. Christianity is that 
and more too. It includes, and from 
the first has included, in their synthe- 
sis, both the natural and the super- 
natural. The human race has never 
had but one true or real religion, but 
one revelation, which, as St. Thomas 
teaches, was made in substance to 
the garden. 


our first parents in 
Times change, says St. Augustine, 


but faith changes not. As believed 
the fathers—the patriarchs—so be- 
lieve we, only they believed in a 
Christ to come, and we in a Christ 
that has come. Prior to the actual 
coming of Christ the Church existed, 
but in a state of promise, and needed 
his actual coming to be perfected, or 
fulfilled, as St. Paul teaches us in 
his epistle to the Hebrews ; and hence 
none who died before the Incarnation 
actually entered heaven till after the 
passion of our Lord, 

Now, to this divine order, this divine 
law, this catholic faith and worship 
symbolized to us by Rome, the visi- 
ble centre of its unity and authority, 
stands opposed another order, not of 
life, but of death, called the world, 
originating with our first parents, and 
in their disobedience to the divine 
law, or violation of the divine order 


established by the Creator, conformity 
to which was essential to the moral 
life and perfection of the creature, or 
fulfilment of the promise given man 
in creation. The order violated was 
founded in the eternal wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator, and the re- 
lations which necessarily subsist be- 
tween God as. creator and man as 
his creature, the work of his hands. 
There is and can be for man no 
other law of life; even God himself 
can establish no other. By obedience 
to the law given or conformity to the 
order established man is normally 
developed, lives a true normal life, 
and attains to his appointed end, 
which is the completion of his being 
in God, his beatitude or supreme 
good. But Satan tempted our first 
parents to depart from this order 
and to transgress the divine law, and 
in their transgression of the law they 
fell into sin, and founded what we call 
the world—not on the law of life, but 
on what is necessarily the law of 
death. 

The principle of the world may be 
collected from the words of the Temp- 
ter to Eve: “ Ye shall not surely die, 
but shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” These words deny the law 
of God, declare it false, and promise 
to men independence of their Cre- 
ator, and the ability to be their own 
masters,their own teachers and guides. 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil;”’ that is, determining for 
yourselves, independently of any su- 
perior, what is right or wrong, good 
or evil, or what is or is not fitting for 
you to do. You shall suffice for 
yourselves, and be your own law. 
Hence, as the basis of Rome is the 
assertion of the divine law, con- 
formity to the divine order, or sub- 
mission to the divine reason and 
will, that is, humility, the basis of 
the world is the denial of the divine 
order, the rejection of the law of life 
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and the assertion of the sufficiency 
of man for himself, that is, simply, 
pride. Rome is based on humility, 
the world on pride; the spirit of 
Rome is loyalty and obedience, the 
spirit of the world is disloyalty and 
disobedience, always and everywhere 
the spirit of revolt or rebellion. Be- 
tween these two spirits there is ne- 
cessarily an indestructible antago- 
nism, and no possible reconciliation. 

The radical difference between 
Rome and the world is the radical 
difference between the humility of 
the Christian and the. pride of the 
Stoic. All Christian piety and virtue 
are based on humility ; the piety and 
virtue of the stoic are based on pride. 
The Christian is always deeply im- 
pressed with the greatness and good- 
ness of God ; the stoic with the great- 
ness and strength of himself. The 
Christian submits to crosses and dis- 
appointments, to the sufferings and 
afflictions of life, because he loves 
God, and is willing to suffer anything 
for his sake ; the stoic endures them 
without a murmur, because he dis- 
dains to complain, and holds that he 
is, and should be, superior to all the 
vicissitudes and calamities of life. 
The Christian weeps as his Master 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
finds relief in his tears ; the stoic is 
too proud to weep ; he wraps himself 
in his own dignity and self-importance, 
and, when his calamities are greater 
than he can bear, he seeks relief, like 
Cato, in suicide, thus proving his 
weakness by the very means he takes 
to conceal it. The Christian throws 
his burden on the Lord, and rises 
above it ; the stoic insists on bearing 
it himself, and at last sinks under 
it. The world despises humility, and 
tramples on the humble. To it the 
Christian is tame, passive, mean-spir- 
ited, contemptible. It has no sympa- 
thy with the beatitudes, such as, Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit ; blessed are 


the pure in heart; blessed are the 
meek ; blessed are the peacemakers. 
It understands nothing of true Chris- 
tian heroism, or of the greatness of 
repose. It sees strength only in 
effort, which is always a proof of 
weakness, and the harder one strains 
and tugs to raise a weight, the strong- 
eritholds him. We may see it in the 
popular literature of the day, and in 
nearly all recent art. The ancients 
had a much truer thought when they 
sculptured their gods asleep, and 
spread over their countenance an air 
of ineffable repose. The Scriptures 
speak of the mighty works of God, 
but represent them as the hiding of 
his power. All the great operations 
of nature are performed in silence, 
and the world notes them not. The 
Christian’s greatness is concealed by 
the veil of humility, and his strength 
is hidden with God. He works in 
silence, but with effect, because he 
works with the power of Him to whom 
is given all power in heaven and in 
earth. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks he finds in 
Homer the whole body of the patri- 
archal religion, or the primitive tra- 
dition of the race, and he probably 
is not much mistaken; but no one 
can study Homer’s heroes without 
being struck with the contrast they 
offer to the heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament heroes 
are as brave, as daring, and as effect- 
ive as those of Homer ; but they con- 
ceal their own personality, they go 
forth to battle in submission to the di- 
vine command, not seeking to display 
their own skill or prowess, and the 
glory of their achievements they as- 
cribe to God, who goes with them, 
assists them, fights for them, and 
gives the victory. What is manifest 
is the presence and greatness of God, 
not the greatness and strength of the 
hero, who is nothing in himself. In 
Homer the case is reversed, and what 
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strikes the reader is the littleness of 
God and the greatness of men. The 
gods and goddesses take part in the 
fray, it is true, but they are hardly the 
equals of the human warriors them- 
selves. A human spear wounds Ve- 
nus, and sends Mars howling from 
the field. It is human greatness and 
strength, human prowess and heroism, 
without any reference to God, to whom 
belongs the glory, that the poet sings, 
the creature regarded as independent 
of the Creator. In reading the Old 
Testament, you lose sight of the glory 
of men in the glory of God ; in read- 
ing Homer, you lose sight of the glory 
of God in the glory of men. Abra- 
ham, Joshua, Gideon, Jephtha, David, 
the Maccabees fight as the servants 
of the Most High ; Agamemnon, Ajax, 
Diomed, Achilles, even Hector, to dis- 
play their own power, and to prove 
the stuff that is in them. 

Perhaps no author, ancient or 
modern, has so completely embo- 
died in his writings, the spirit of the 
world, the Welt-Geist, as the Ger- 
mans say, as Thomas Carlyle. This 
vriter may have done some service to 
society in exposing many cants, in 
demolishing numerous shams, and in 
calling attention to the eternal veri- 
ties, of which few men are more igno- 
rant; but he has deified force, and 
consecrated the worship of might in 
the place of right. Indeed, for him, 
right is cant, and there is no right but 
might. He spurns humility, submis- 
sion, obedience, and recognizes God 
only in human ability. His _hero- 
worship is the worship of the strong 
and the successful. Ability, how- 
ever directed or wherever displayed, 
is his divinity. His heroes are Wo- 
den and Thor, Cromwell, Frederick 
the Great, Mirabeau, Danton, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The men who go 
straight to their object, whether good 
or bad, and use the means necessary 
to gain it, whether right or wrong, are 


for him the divine men, and the only 
thing he censures is weakness, wheth- 
er caused by indecision or scruples 
of conscience. His hero is an ele- 
mental force, who acts as the light- 
ning that rives the oak, or the winds 
that fill the sails and drive the ship 
to its port. Old-fashioned morality, 
which requires a man to seek just 
ends by just means, is with him a 
cant, a sham, an unreality, and the 
true hero makes away with it, and is 
his own end, his own law, his own 
means. He is not governed, he gov- 
erns, and is the real being, the real 
God ; all else belong to the unveraci- 
ties, are mere simulacra, whose end 
is to vanish in thin air, to disappear 
in the inane. The man who recog- 
nizes a power above him, a right in- 
dependent of him, and in submission 
to the divine law, and from love of 
truth and justice, weds himself to 
what is commanded, espouses the 
right and adheres to it through good 
report and evil report, takes up the 
cause of the oppressed, the wronged 
and outraged, the poor, the friendless, 
and the down-trodden, and works for 
it, gives ‘his soul to it, and sacrifices 
his time, his labor, and his very life 
to advance it, when he has no man 
with him, and all the world unheeds, 
jeers, or thwarts him, is unheroic, and 
has no moral grandeur in him, has 
no virtue—unless he succeeds. He 
is a hero only when he carries the 
world with him, bends the multitude 
to his purpose, and comes out trium- 
phant. The unsuccessful are always 
wrong ; lost causes are always bad 
causes ; and the unfortunate are un- 
veracious, and deserve their fate. 
The good man struggling with fate, 
and holding fast to his integrity in 
the midst of the sorest trials and 
temptations, and overborne in all 
things save his unconquerable devo- 
tion to duty, is no hero, and deserves 
no honor, though even the ancients 
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thought such a man worthy of the 
admiration of gods and men. Car- 
lyle forgets that there is an hereafter, 
and that what to our dim vision may 
seem to be failure here may there 
be seen to have been the most emi- 
nent success. The Christians con- 
quered the world, not by slaying, but 
by being slain, and the race has been 
redeemed by the Cross. Indeed, 
pride is always a proof of meanness 
and weakness, is an unveracity ; for 
it is born of a lie, and rests on a lie: 
all real magnanimity and strength for 
men spring from humility, which is 
not a falsehood, but a veracity ; for it 
is conformity to the truth of things. 
The principle of opposition to the 
church is always and everywhere the 
same, invariable in time and place as 
the church herself, and has a certain 
consistency, a certain logic of its own ; 
but it varies its form from age to age 
and from nation to nation, and is en- 
raged at the church because she does 
not vary with it. It is always at bot- 
tom, whatever its form, the assump- 
tion that the creature does or may suf- 
fice for itself: Ye shall not surely die, 
but shall be as gods, knowing good 
andevil.” This primitive falsehood, 
this satanic lie, underlies all the hos- 
tility of the world to the church, or of 
the world to Rome. Analyze what 
is called the world, and you will find 
that it is only a perpetual effort or se- 
ries of efforts to realize the promise 
made by the serpent to Eve in the 
garden, when coiled round the tree of 
knowledge. The world labors to ex- 
alt the dignity and glory of man, 
not as a creature dependent for his 
existence, for all he is or can be, on 
the Creator, which would be just and 
proper, but as an independent, self- 
acting, and self-determining being, 
accountable, individually or socially, 
only to himself for his thoughts, words, 
and deeds—subject to no law but his 
own will, appetites, passions, natural 


propensities, and tendencies. He is 
himself his own law, his own master, 
and should be free from all restraint 
and all control not in himself. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand 
why, with the world and with men 
filled with the spirit of the world, 
Rome is held to be the symbol of 
despotism, and the church to be in- 
herently and necessarily hostile to 
the freedom of thought and to all 
civil and religious liberty. The world 
understands by liberty independence 
of action, and therefore exemption 
from all obligation of obedience, or 
subjection to any law, not self-im- 
posed. It holds the free man to be 
one who is under no control, subject 
to no restraint, and responsible to no 
will but his own. This is its view of 
liberty, and consequently whatever 
restricts liberty in this sense, and 
places man under a law which he is 
bound to recognize and obey, is in 
its vocabulary despotism, opposed 
to the rights of man, the rights of 
the mind, the rights of society, or 
the freedom and independence of the 
secular order. Liberty in this broad 
and universal sense obviously cannot 
be the right or prerogative of any 
creature, for the creature necessarily 
depends for all he is or has on the 
creator. Hence M. Proudhon, who 
maintained that property is robbery, 
with a rigid logic that has hardly been 
appreciated, asserts that the existence 
of God is incompatible with the as- 
sertion of the liberty of man. Ad- 
mit, he says, the existence of God, and 
you must concede all the authority 
claimed by the Catholic Church. The 
foundation of all despotism is in the 
belief in the existence of God, and 
you must deny, obiiterate that belief, 
before you can assert and maintain 
liberty. He was right, if we take li- 
berty as the world takes it. Liberty, as 
the world understands it, is the liber- 
ty of a god, not of acreature. Rome 
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asserts and maintains full liberty of 
man as a creature ; but she does and 
must oppose liberty in the broad, uni- 
versal sense of the world ; for her very 
mission is to assert and maintain the 
supremacy of the divine order, the 
authority of God over all the works of 
his hands, and alike over men as indi- 
viduals and as nations. She asserts in- 
deed, liberty in its true sense ; but she, 
does and must oppose the liberty the 
world demands, the liberty promised 
by Satan to our first parents, and 
which, in truth, should be called li- 
cense, not liberty, and also those who 
strive for it as disloyal to God, as re- 
bels to their rightful sovereign, chil- 
dren of disobedience, warring against, 
as Carlyle would say, the veracities, 
the eternal verities, the truth of things, 
or divine reality. There is no help for 
it. The church must do so, or be 
false to her trust, false to her God, 
false to the divine order ; for, let the 
world say what it will, man is not 
God, but God’s creature, and God is 


sovereign Lord and proprietor of the 
universe, since he has made it, and 
the maker has the sovereign right to 


the thing made. Here is no room 
for compromise, and the struggle must 
continue till the world abandons its 
false notion of liberty, and submits to 
the divine government. Till then 
the church is and must be the church 
militant, and carry on the war against 
the world, whatever shape it may as- 
sume. 

With the ancient Gentiles the world 
rather perverted and corrupted the 
truth than absolutely rejected it, and 
fell into idolatry and superstition 
rather than into absolute atheism. 
The Epicureans were, indeed, vir- 
tually atheists, but they never con- 
stituted the great body of any Gentile 
nation, The heathen generally re- 
tained a dim and shadowy belief in 
the divinity, even in the unity of God ; 
but they lost the conception of him as 


creator, and consequently of man and 
the universe as his creature. By sub- 
stituting in their philosophy genera- 
tion, emanation, or formation for crea- 
tion, they obscured the sense of man’s 
dependence on God as creator, and 
consequently destroyed the necessary 
relation between religion and morali- 
ty. No moral ideas entered into their 
worship, and they worshipped the gods 
to whom they erected temples and 
made offerings, not from a sense of 
duty or from the moral obligation of 
the creature to adore his Creator and 
give himself to him, but from mo- 
tives of interest, to avert their dis- 
pleasure, appease their. wrath, or to 
render them propitious to their un- 
dertakings, whether private enter- 
prises or public war and conquest. 
They asserted for man and society 
independence of the divine order as 
a moral order. Severed from all 
moral conceptions, their religion be- 
came a degraded and degrading su- 
perstition, an intolerable burden to 
the soul, and their worship the em- 
bodiment of impurity and corruption. 
Such was the effect of the great Gen- 
tile apostasy, or Gentile attempt to 
realize the freedom and independ- 
ence promised by Satan. The pro- 
mise proved a lie. 

When the church in her present 
state was established, the world 
opposed her in the name of the 
liberty or independence of the tem- 
poral order, which implies as_ its 
basis the independence of the crea- 
ture of the creator, and therefore 
resting on the same satanic promise, 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” When our Lord was 
brought before Pontius Pilate, and 
Pilate was about to dismiss the 
charges against him and to let him 
go, the Jews changed his purpose by 
telling him, “ If you let this man go, 
you are no friend to Cesar.” The 
heathen persecutions of the Chris- 
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tians were principally on the ground 
that they were disloyal to the empire, 
inasmuch as they rejected its worship, 
and asserted the immediate divine 
authority of their religion and its 
independence of the state or civil 
society, holding firmly always and 
everywhere the maxim, “We must 
obey God rather than men.” All 
down through the barbarous ages 
that followed the downfall of the 
Roman empire of the West, through 
the feudal ages, and down even to 
our own times, the state has claimed 
supreme authority over the church 
in regard to her temporal goods and 
her government, and has constant- 
ly sought to subject her to the 
civil authority, which in principle is 
the same with subjecting God to 
man. The world represented by 
Cesar has constantly struggled to 
subvert the independence of religion, 
and to exalt the human above the 
divine. This is the meaning of the 
medizval contests between the pope 
and the emperor, as we have hereto- 
fore shown, There is not at this 
day, unless Belgium be an exception, 
a single state in Europe where the 
temporal power leaves religion free 
and independent, or where the church 
has not to struggle against the gov- 
ernment to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the divine order she repre- 
sents. Fidelity to God is held to be 
treason to the state, and hence 
Elizabeth of England executes Cath- 
olics at Tyburn as traitors. 

The age boasts of progress, and 
calls through all its thousands of 
organs upon us to admire the mar- 
vellous progress it has made, and 
is every hour making. It is right, 
if what it means by progress really 
be progress. It has certainly gone 
further than any preceding age in 
emancipating itself from the supre- 
macy of the law of God, in tram- 
pling on the divine order, and assert- 


ing the supremacy of man. It has 
drawn the last logical consequences 
contained in the lying promise of 
Satan, “Ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” There is nouse 
in denying or seeking to disguise it. 
The world as opposed to Rome, ceases 
entirely to regard man as a creature, 
and boldly and unblushingly puts him 
in all respects in the place of God. 
God, when not openly denied to 
exist, is denied as creator: he is at 
most vatura naturans, and identical 
with what are called the laws of 
nature. Hundreds of savans are 
busy with the effort to explain the 
universe without recognizing a cre- 
ator, and to prove that effects may 
be obtained without causes. Science 
stops at second causes, or, rather, with 
the investigation and classification of 
phenomena, laughs at final causes, 
and, if it does not absolutely deny a 
first cause, relegates it to the region 
of the unknowable, and treats it as 
if it were not. The advanced philo- 
sophers of the age see no difference 
between moral laws and physical 
laws, between gratitude and gravita- 
tion. The heart secretes virtue as 
the liver secretes bile, and virtue 
itself consists not in a voluntary act 
of obedience, or in deliberately act- 
ing for a prescribed end, but in force 
of nature, in following one’s instincts, 
and acting out one’s self, heedless 
of consequences, and without any 
consideration of moral obligation. 
Truth is a variable quantity, and is. 
one thing with me and another with 
my neighbor. There is no pro- 
vidence, or providence is fate, and! 
God is the theological name given 
to the forces of nature, especially 
human nature; there is no divinity 
but man; all worship except that of 
humanity is idolatry or superstition ; 
the race is immortal, but individuals 
are mortal, and there is no resur- 
rection of the dead. Some, like 
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Fourier and Auguste Comte, even 
deny that the race is immortal, and 
suppose that in time it will disappear 
in the inane. 

But, without going any further 
into detail, we may say generally 
the age asserts the complete eman- 
cipation of man and his institutions 
from all intellectual, moral, and spi- 
ritual control or restraint, and un- 
der the name of liberty asserts the 
complete and absolute independence 
of man both individually and col- 
lectively, and under pretence of de- 
mocratic freedom wars against all 
authority and all government, whe- 
ther political orecclesiastical. It does 
not like to concede even the axioms 
of the mathematician or the defini- 
tions of the geometrician, and sees 
in them a certain limitation of intel- 
lectual freedom. To ask it to con- 
form to fixed and invariable princi- 
ples, or to insist that there are 
principles independent of the human 
mind, or to maintain that truth is 
independent of opinion, and that 


opinions are true or false as they do 
or do not conform to it, is to seek 
to trammel free and independent 
thought, and to outrage what is most 


sacred and divine in man. ‘The 
mind must be free, and to be free it 
must be free from all obligation to 
seek, to recognize, or to conform to 
truth. Indeed, there is no truth 
but what the mind conceives to be 
such, and the mind is free to abide 
by its own conceptions, for they are 
the truth for it. Rome, in asserting 
that truth is independent of the hu- 
man will, human passions and con- 
ceptions, one and universal, and al- 
ways and everywhere the, same, and 
in condemning as error whatever 
denies it or does not conform to 
it, is a spiritual despotism, which 
every just and noble principle of 
human nature, the irrepressible in- 
stincts of humanity itself, wars 


against, and resists by every means 
in its power. 

We have shown that the world, as 
opposed to Rome, rests on the satanic 
falsehood, and this conception of lib- 
erty, which Rome rejects and wars 
against, has no other basis than the 
satanic promise, “Ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil,” or be 
your own masters as God is his own 
master, and suffice for yourselves as 
he suffices for himself. The world 
is not wrong in asserting liberty, but 
wrong in its definition of liberty, or 
in demanding for man not the proper 
liberty of the creature, but the liberty 
which can exist only for the Creator. 
By claiming for man a liberty not 
possible for a dependent creature, 
the world loses the liberty to which 
it has, under God, the right, and falls 
under the worst of all tyrannies. 
Liberty is a right, but, if there is no 
right, how can you defend liberty as 
aright? If liberty is not a right, no 
wrong is done in violating it, and 
tyranny is as lawful as freedom. 
Here is a difficulty in the very outset 
that the world cannot get over. It 
must assert right, therefore the order 
of justice, before it can assert its 
liberty against Rome ; and, if it does 
assert such order, it concedes what 
Rome maintains, that liberty is 
founded in the order of justice, and 
cannot transcend what is true and 
just. The world does not see that, 
in denying the spiritual order re- 
presented by Rome, it denies the 
very basis of liberty, and all differ- 
ence between liberty and despotism, 
because it is only on the supposition 
of such order that liberty can be de- 
fended as a right, or despotism con- 
demned as a wrong. 

It is alleged against Rome that she 
opposes modern civilization. This 
is sO or not so, according to what 
we understand by modern civiliza- 
tion. If we understand by modern 
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civilization the rejection of the di- 
vine order, the supremacy of spirit- 
ual truth, and the assertion of the 
divinity and independence of man, 
Rome undoubtedly opposes it, and 
must oppose it ; but, if we understand 
by modern civilization the meliora- 
tion of the laws, the development of 
humane sentiments, the power ac- 
quired by the people in the manage- 
ment of their temporal affairs, and 
the material progress effected by the 
application of the truths of science 
to the industrial arts, the invention 
of the steam-engine, the steamboat, 
the railway and locomotive, and the 
lightning telegraph, the extension of 
commerce and increased facilities of 
international communication, though 
probably a greater value is attached 
to these things than truth warrants, 
she by no means opposes or discour- 
ages modern civilization. Undoubt- 
edly she places heaven above earth, 
and is more intent on training men 
for eternal beatitude than on pro- 
moting temporal prosperity of this 
life. The earth is not our end, and 
riches are not the supreme good. 
She asserts a higher than worldly 
wisdom, and holds that the beggar 
has at least as good a chance of 
heaven as the rich man clothed in 
fine linen and faring sumptuously 
every day. She would rather see 
men intent on saving their souls than 
engrossed with money-making. The 
experience of modern society proves 
that in this she is right. We live in 
an industrial age, and never in any age 
of the world did people labor longer 
or harder than they do now to ob- 
tain the means of subsistence, and 
never was the honest poor man less 
esteemed, wealth more highly hon- 
ored, or mammon more devoutly 
worshipped ; yet the church never 
opposes earthly well-being, and re- 
gards it with favor when made sub- 
sidiary to the ultimate end of man. 


Yet certain words have become 
sacramental for the world, and are 
adopted by men who would shrink 
from the sense given them by the 
more advanced liberals of the day ; 
and these men regard Rome, when 
condemning them in that extreme 
sense, as condemning modern civiliz- 
ation itself. We take the Encyclical 
of the Holy Father, issued Decem- 
ber 8, 1864. The whole non-Catho- 
lic world, and even some Catholics, 
poorly informed as to their own re- 
ligion or as to the meaning of the 
errors condemned, regarded that En- 
cyclical as a fulmination against lib- 
erty and all modern civilization. No- 
body can forget the outcry raised 
everywhere by the secular press 
against the Holy Father, and what 
are called the retrograde tendencies 
of the Catholic Church. The pope, 
it was said, has condemned all free 
thought and both civil and religious 
liberty, the development of modern 
society, and all modern progress. 
Yet it is very likely that four fifths 
of those who joined in the outcry, 
had they been able to discriminate 
between what they themselves really 
mean to defend under the names of 
liberty, progress, and civilization, 
and what the more advanced liber- 
als hold and seek to propagate, would 
have seen that the pope in reality 
condemned only the errors which 
they themselves condemn, and as- 
serted only what they themselves 
really hold. He condemned nothing 
which is not a simple logical deduc- 
tion from the words of the arch- 
tempter, the liar from the beginning 
and the father of lies, addressed to 
our first parents. All the errors 
condemned in the Syllabus are errors 
which tend to deny or obscure the 
divine existence, the fact of creation, 
the authority of the Creator, the su- 
premacy of the divine or spiritual 
order, to undermine all religion and 
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morality, all civil government, and 
even society itself ; and to render all 
science, all liberty, all progress, and 
all civilization impossible, as we have 
shown over and over again in the 
pages of this Magazine. 

The numbers who embrace in their 
fullest extent the extreme views we 
have set forth, though greater than 
it is pleasant to believe, are yet 
not great enough to give of them- 
selves any serious alarm, and hence 
many able and well-meaning men 
who have not the least sympathy 
with them attach no great impor- 
tance to them, and treat them with 
superb contempt; but they are in 
reality only the advance-guard of 
a much larger and more formida- 
ble body, who march under the same 
drapeau and adopt the same counter- 
sign. The Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, than whom we can hardly name 
an abler or more enlightened prelate 
in the church, has said truly in a late 
Pastoral, 


“That the age of heresies is past. Noone 
now dreams of revising the teaching of the 
church, or of making a new form of Chris- 
tianity. For this the age is too resolute and 
consistent. Faith or unbelief is an intelligi- 
ble alternative ; but between variations and 
fragments of Christianity men have no care 
to choose. All or none is clear and consist- 
ent; but more or less is halting and unde- 
cided. Revelation is a perfect whole, per- 
vaded throughout by the veracity and au- 
thority of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. To reject any of it is to reject the 
whole law of divine faith ; to criticise it and 
to remodel it is to erect the human reason as 
judge and measure of the divine. And such 
is heresy ; an intellectual aberration which 
in these last ages has been carried to its final 
analys.s, and exposed not only by the theo- 
logy of the church but by the common sense 
of rationalism. We may look for prolific 
and antichristian errors in abundance, but 
heresies in Christianity are out of date.” 


The great body of those outside of 
the Catholic communion, as well as 
some nominally in it, but not of it, 
who are still attached to the Chris- 
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tian name, adopt the watchwords 
of the extreme party, and are tend- 
ing in the same direction. Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi are heroes with 
the mass of Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, who wish them success in 
their anti-religious and anti-social 
movements. The universal secular 
press, the great power in modern so- 
ciety, with the whole sectarian press, 
has applauded the nefarious measures 
of intriguing Italian statesmen, de- 
magogues, and apostates by which 
the Holy Father has been stripped 
of the greater part of his temporal 
possessions, the church despoiled of 
her goods, religious houses suppress- 
ed, and the freedom and independence 
of religion abolished throughout the 
Italian peninsula. The only non- 
Catholic voice we have heard raised 
in sympathy with the pope is that of 
Guizot, the ex-premier of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Guizot, though a Protestant, 
sees that the papacy is essential to 
the Catholic Church, and that the 
Catholic Church is essential to the 
preservation of Christian civilization, 
the maintenance of society and social 
order. Our own secular press, so 
loud in its praise of religious liberty, 
applauds the Mexican Juarez for his 
confiscation of the goods of the 
church in the poor, distracted repub- 
lic of Mexico. The sympathy of the 
world, of the age, is with every move- 
ment that tends to weaken the power 
of the church, the authority of reli- 
gion, and even the authority of the 
state. The tendency with great mass- 
es who believe themselves Christians, 
a blind tendency it may be, is to no- 
religion or infidelity, and to no-gov- 
ernmentism. It is this fact that con- 
stitutes the danger to be combated. 
The difficulty of combating it is 
very great. The mass of the people 
are caught by words without taking 
note of the meaning attached to them. 
Where they find the consecrated terms 
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of faith and piety, they naturally con- 
clude that faith and piety are there. 
But to a great extent the enemies of 
Christianity oppose Christianity un- 
der Christian names. It is charac- 
teristic of this age that infidelity dis- 
guises itself in a Christian garb, and 
utters its blasphemy in Christian phra- 
seology, its falsehoods in the language 
of truth. Satan disguises himself as 
an angel of light, comes as a philan- 
thropist, talks of humanity, professes 
to be the champion of science, intel- 
ligence, education, liberty, progress, 
social amelioration, and the moral, 
intellectual, and physical elevation 
of the poorer and more numerous 
classes—all good things, when right- 
ty understood, and in their time and 
place. We cannot oppose him with- 
out seeming to many to oppose what 
is a Christian duty. If we oppose 
false intelligence, we are immediate- 
ly accused of being opposed to intel- 
ligence ; if we oppose a corrupt and 
baneful education, we are accused of 
being in favor of popular ignorance, 
and lovers of darkness ; if we oppose 
false liberty, or license presented 
under the name of liberty, we are 
charged with being the enemies of 
true freedom ; if we assert authority, 
however legitimate or necessary, then 
we are despots and the advocates of 
despotism. ‘The press opens its cry 
against us, and the age votes us me- 
dizval dreamers, behind the times, 
relics of the past, with our eyes on 
the backside of our heads, and the 
truth is drowned in the floods of in- 
dignation or ridicule poured out 
against us. Our success would be 
hopeless, if we could not rely on 
the support of Him whose cause we 
seek to the best of our ability to de- 
fend, and who after all reigneth in the 
heavens, and is able to make the wrath 
of man praise him, and can overrule 
evil for good. 

It is alleged that the church op- 


poses democracy, and is leagued with 
the despots against the people. The 
church herself leagues neither with 
democracy nor with monarchy. She 
leaves the people free to adopt the 
form of government they prefer. She 
opposes movements pretendedly in fa- 
vor of democracy only when they are in 
violation of social order and opposed 
to legitimate authority, and she sup- 
ports monarchy only where monarchy 
is the law, and it is necessary to up- 
hold it as the condition of maintain- 
ing social order, and saving civiliza- 
tion from the barbarism that threatens 
to invade it. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the contrary charge was 
preferred, and the Church was con- 
demned by the world on the ground 
of being hostile to kingly govern- 
ment ; for public opinion then favored 
absolute monarchy, as it does now 
absolute democracy. We believe our 
own form of government the best for 
us, but we dare not say that other 
forms of government are not the best 
for other nations. Despotism is 
never legitimate ; but we know no law 
of God or nature that makes de- 
mocracy obligatory upon every peo- 
ple, and no reason for supposing that 
real liberty keeps pace with the prog- 
ress of democracy. Democracy did 
not save France from the Reign of 
Terror and the most odious tyranny, 
and it certainly has not secured lib- 
erty and good order in Mexico. With 
us it is yet an experiment and we can 
pronounce nothing with certainty till 
we have seen the result of the crisis we 
are now passing through. We owe to 
it a fearful civil war and the suppres- 
sion of a formidable rebellion, but 
the end is not yet. Still, there is 
nothing in our form of government 
in discord with the Catholic Church, 
and we firmly believe that, if main- 
tained in its purity and integrity, she 
would find under it a freer field for 
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her exertions than has ever yet been 
afforded her in the Old World. At 
any rate, there is no room for doubt 
that the country needs the church to 
sustain our political institutions, and 
to secure their free and beneficial 
workings. 

But the world does not gain what 
it seeks. It does not gain inward 
freedom, freedom of soul and of 
thought. It is difficult to conceive 
a worse bondage than he endures 
who feels that for truth and goodness 
he has no dependence but himself. 
One wants something on which to 
rest, something firm and immovable, 
and no bondage is more painful than 
the feeling that we stand on an inse- 
cure foundation, ready to give way 
under us if we seek to rest our whole 
weight on it, and that our construc- 
tions, however ingenious, can stand 
only as we uphold them with might 
and main. The man with only him- 


self for support, is Atlas bearing the 
weight of the world on his shoulders 


in a treadmill. He is a man, as we 
know by experience, crossing a deep 
and broad river on floating cakes of 
ice, each too small to bear his weight, 
and sinking as soon as he strikes it. 
He must constantly keep springing 
from one to another to save his life, 
and yet, however rapidly he springs, 
gains nothing more solid or less 
movable. The world in its wisdom 
is just agoing to get on to something 
on which it can stand and rest, but it 
never does. Its castles are built in 
the air, and it spends all its labor for 
naught. All its efforts defeat them- 
selves. Its philanthropy aggravates 
the evils it would redress, or creates 
others that are greater and less easily 
cured. In seeking mental freedom, 
it takes from the mind the light with- 
out which it cannot operate ; in seek- 
ing freedom from the king, it falls 
under the tyranny of the mob ; and, to 
get rid of the tyranny of the mob, it 
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falls under that of the military des- 
pot ; disdaining heaven, it loses the 
earth ; refusing to obey God, it loses 
man. 

All history, all experience proves 
it. Having rejected the sacredness 
and inviolability of authority in both 
religion and politics, and asserted 
“the sacred right of insurrection,” 
the world finds itself without reli- 
gion, without faith, without social 
order, in the midst of perpetual re- 
volutions, checked or suppressed 
only by large standing armies, while 
each nation is overwhelmed with a 
public debt that is frightful to con- 
template. This need not surprise us. 
It is the truth that liberates or makes 
free, and when truth is denied, or re- 
solved into each one’s own opinion 
or mental conception, there is noth- 
ing to liberate the mind from its il- 
lusions and to sustain its freedom. 
The mind pines away and dies with- 
out truth, as the body without food. 
It was said by one who spake as 
never man spake, that he who would 
save his life shall lose it, and expe- 
rience proves that they who seek this 
world never gain it. “Ye shall not 
eat thereof, nor touch it, lest ye die.” 
This command, which Satan con- 
tradicts, is true and good, and obe- 
dience to it is the only condition of 
life, or real success in life. In seek- 
ing to be God, man becomes less 
than man, because he denies the truth 
and reality of things. It is very 
pleasant, says Heinrich Heine, to 
think one’s self a god, but it costs 
too much to keep up the dignity and 
majesty of one’s godship. Our re- 
sources are not equal to it, and purse 
and health give way under the effort. 
Falsehood yields nothing, because it 
is itself nothing, and is infinitely 
more expensive than truth. False- 
hood has no support, and can give 
none ; whoever leans on it must fall 
through. And if ever there was a 
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falsehood, it is that man is God, or 
independent of God. 

The whole question between Rome 
and the world, turn it as we will, 
comes back always to this: Is man 
God, or the creature of God? He 
certainly is not God: then he is a 
creature, and God has created him 
and owns him, is his Lord and Mas- 
ter. He, then, is not independent of 
God, for the creative act of God is 
as necessary to continue him in 
existence and to enable him to act, 
to fulfil his destiny, or to attain his 
end or supreme good, as it was to 
call him from nothing into existence. 
God is the principle, medium, and 
endof our existence. Separation from 
God, or independence of him, is 
death ; for we live, and move, and 
have our being in him, not in our- 
selves. The universe, when once 
created, does not go ahead on its 
own hook or of itself without further 
creative intervention ; for the creative 


act is not completed in relation to 


the creature, till the creature has 
fulfilled its destiny or reached its 
end. God creates me and at each 
moment of my existence as much 
and as truly as he did Adam, and 
the suspension of his creative act for 
a single instant would be my anni- 
hilation. So of the universe. He 
creates me, indeed, a second cause 
and a free moral agent; but even 
in my own acts or causation I depend 
on him as my first cause, as the 
cause of me as a second cause, and 
in my own sphere I can cause or act 
only by virtue of his active presence 
and concurrence. When I attempt 
to act without him, as if I were inde- 
pendent of him, as our first parents 
did in following the suggestions of 
Satan, I do not cease to exist physi- 
cally, but I die morally and spiritual- 
ly, lose my moral life, fall into abnor- 
mal relations with my Creator, and am 
spiritually dead ; for my moral and 
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spiritual life depends on my voluntary 
obedience to the law of all created 
life: “ Ye shall not eat thereof, or 
touch it, lest ye die.” 

Here is the basis of the divine do- 
minion. God is sovereign lord and 
proprietor because he is creator, 
and man and nature are the work of 
his hands. Hence the Mosaic books 
insist not only on the unity of God, 
but even with more emphasis, if pos- 
sible, on God as creator. ‘The first 
verse of Genesis asserts creation in 
opposition to emanation, generation, 
or formation: “ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” 
All through the Old Testament, es- 
pecially in the hagiographical books 
and the prophets, there is a perpe- 
tual recurrence to God as creator, to 
the fact that he has made the world 
and all things therein, and hence the 
call upon all creatures to sing his 
praise, so often repeated in the 
Psalms. Indeed, it was not so much 
by belief in the unity of God as in 
the fact that God is sole and univer- 
sal creator, that the Jews were dis- 
tinguished from the Gentiles. It 
may be doubted if the Gentiles ever 
wholly lost the belief in the existence 
of one God. We think we find in 
all heathen mythologies traces of a 
recognition of one God hovering, so 
to speak, over their manifold gods 
and goddesses, who were held to be 
tutelar divinities, never the divinity 
itself. But the Gentiles, as we have 
already said, had lost, and did in no 
sense admit, the fact of creation. 
We find no recognition of God as 
creator in any Gentile philosophy, 
Indian, Persian, Chaldean, Egyptian, 
Chinese, Greek, or Roman. The 
Gentiles were not generally atheists, 
we suspect not atheists at all; but 
they were invariably pantheists. 
Pantheism is the denial of the pro- 
per creative act of God, or, strictly 
speaking, that God creates substan- 
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ces or existences capable of acting 
from their own centre and producing 
effects as second causes. The Jews 
were the only people, after the great 
Gentile apostasy, that preserved the 
tradition of creation. God as crea- 
tor is the basis of all science, all 
faith, all religion; hence the first 
article of the Creed: “I believe in 
one God, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible.” In this fact is founded 
the inviolable right of the Almighty 
to govern all his works, man among 
the rest, as seems to him good. We 
cannot deny this if we once admit 
the fact of creation ; and if we deny 
the fact of creation, we deny our own 
existence and that of the entire 
universe. 

But the right to govern implies the 
correlative duty of obedience. If 
God has the right to govern us, then 
we are bound to obey him and do 
his bidding, whatever it may be. 
There is nothing arbitrary in this, it 
is founded in the relation of creator 
and creature, and God _ himself 
could not make it otherwise without 
annihilating all creatures and ceas- 
ing to be creator. God could not 
create existences without giving them 
a law, because their very relation to 
him as his creatures imposes on them 
an inflexible and invariable law, 
which, if created free agents, they may, 
indeed, refuse to obey, but not and 
live. Here is the whole philosophy 
of authority and obedience. Wemust 
not confound the symbols employed 
in Genesis with the meaning they 
symbolize. The command given to 
our first parents was simply the law 
under which they were placed by the 
fact that they were creatures, that 
God had made them, and they be- 
longed to him, owed him obedience, 
and could not disobey him without 
violating the very law of their exist- 
ence. They cannot but die, because 
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they depart from the truth of things, 
deny their real relation to God, and go 
against the divine order, conformity 
to which is in the nature of the case 
their only condition of life. So 
Rome teaches in accordance with 
our highest and best reason. The 
world, listening to the flattering words 
of Satan and the allurements of the 
flesh, denies it, and says, “ Ye shall 
not surely die ;” you may sin and live, 
may become free and independent, 
be as gods yourselves, your own 
master, teacher, and guide. Hence 
the inevitable war between Rome 
and the world, she striving to secure 
the obedience of men and nations to 
the law of God, and it striving to main- 
tain their independence of the law, 
and to make them believe that they 
can live a life of their own, which in 
the nature of the case is not life, but 
death. 

Other considerations, no doubt en- 
ter into the worship of God beside the 
simple fact that he is our Creator, but 
that fact is the basis of our moral obli- 
gation to obey him. This obligation 
is obscured when we seek for it an- 
other basis, as in the intrinsic worth, 
goodness, or excellence of God. No 
doubt, God deserves to be adored for 
his own sake, to be loved and obey- 
ed for what he is in and of himself, 
but it is not easy to prove to men of 
the world that they are morally bound 
to love and obey goodness. These 
higher views of God which convert 
obedience into love, and would en- 
able us to love God even if he did 
not command it, and to desire him for 
his own sake without reference to what 
he is to us, may in some sense be at- 
tained to, and are so by the saints, 
but there are few of us perfect enough 
for that. The law certainly is an ex- 
pression of the goodness and love of 
the Creator, as is creation itself, but 
this is not precisely the reason why it 
is obligatory. Itis a good reason why 
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we should love the law and delight in 
it, but not the reason why we are bound 
to obey it. We are bound to obey it 
because it is the law of our Creator, 
who has the sovereign right to com- 
mand us, and hence religion cannot 
be severed from morality. No act of 
religion is of any real worth that is 
not an act of obedience, of submis- 
sion of our will to the divine will, or 
which is not a frank acknowledgment 
of the divine sovereignty and the su- 
premacy of the moral law. There 
must be in it an act of self-denial, of 
self-immolation, or it is not a true act 
of obedience, and obedience is better 
than any external offerings we can 
bring to the altar. 

Here is where the world again errs. 
It is ready to offer sacrifices to God, 
to load his altars with its offerings of 
the firstlings of flocks and herds, and 
the fruits of the earth, but it revolts 
at any act of obedience, and will not 
remember that the sacrifices pleasing 
to God are an humble and contrite 
heart. It would serve God from love, 
not duty, forgetting that there is no 
love where there is no obedience. 
The obedience is the chief element 
of the love: “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” We show our love 
to the Father by doing the will of the 
Father. There is no way of escap- 
ing the act of submission, and walk- 
ing into heaven with our heads erect, 
in our own pride and strength, and 
claiming our beatitude as our right, 
without ever having humbled our- 
selves before God. We may show 
that the law is good, the source of 
light and life ; we may show its rea- 
sonableness and justness, and that 
there is nothing degrading or humil- 
iating in obeying it; but, whatever 
we do in this respect, nothing will 
avail if the act of obedience be with- 
held. ‘Till the world does this, sub- 
mits to the law, no matter what fine 
speeches it may make, what noble 


sentiments it may indulge, what just 
convictions it may entertain, or what 
rich offerings it may bring to the 
altar, it is at enmity with God, and 
peace between it and Rome is im- 
possible. 
God is in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, but there can be 
no reconciliation without submission. 
God cannot change, and the world 
must. No humiliating conditions are 
imposed on it, but it must acknow- 
ledge that it has been wrong, and that 
the law it has resisted is just and right, 
and, above all, obligatory. This is 
the hardship the world complains of. 
3ut what reason has it to complain ? 
What is demanded of it not for its 
good, or that is not demanded by the 
very law of life itself? The world 
demands liberty, but what avails a 
false and impracticable liberty? True 
liberty is founded in justice, is a right, 
and supported by law. We have 
shown, time and again, that the church 
suppresses no real liberty, and asserts 
and maintains for all men all the 
liberty that can fall to the lot of any 
created being. It demands the free 
exercise of human reason. In what 
respect does the church restrain free- 
dom of thought? Can reason ope- 
rate freely without principles, without 
data, without light, without any sup- 
port, or anything on which to rest? 
What is the mind without truth, or 
intelligence in which nothing real is 
grasped? We know only so far as 
we know truth, and our opinions and 
convictions are worth nothing in so 
far as they are false, or not in accord- 
ance with the truth that we neither 
make nor can unmake, which is inde- 
pendent of us, independent of all men, 
and of all created intellects. What 
harm, then, does the church do us when 
she presents us infallibly that truth 
which the mind needs for its support, 
and reason for its free operation ? 
Society needs law, and how does the 
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church harm it by teaching the law 
‘of God, without which it cannot sub- 
sist? Men need government. What 
harm does the church do in declaring 
the supreme law of God, from which 
all-human laws derive their force as 
laws, and which defines and guaran- 
tees both authority and liberty, pro- 
tects the prince from the turbulence 
of the mob, and the people from the 
tyranny of the prince ? 

As sure as that man is God’s crea- 
ture and bound to obey God, there is 
for him no good independent of obedi- 
ence to the law of God ; and equally 
sure is it that obedience to that law 
secures to him all the good compati- 
ble with his condition as a created ex- 
istence.. The mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, in which God assumes human 
nature to be his own nature, gives him 
the promise of even participating in 
the happiness of God himself. ‘This 
happiness or beatitude with God in 
eternity is the end for which man was 
created, and is included in the crea- 
tive act of which it is the completion 
or fulfilment. In estimating the good 
which is sure to us by conformity to 
the divine order and obedience to the 
divine law, we must take into the ac- 
count our whole existence from its 
inception to its completion in Christ 
in glory, and include in that good not 
only the joys and consolations of this 
life, but that eternal beatitude which 
God through his superabundant good- 
ness has provided for us, and remem- 
ber that all this we forfeit by obey- 
ing the law of death rather than the 
law of life. We can fulfil our destiny, 
attain to the stature of full-grown men, 
or complete our existence only by 
conforming to the divine order, by 
adhering to the truth, and obeying 
the law of life. Instead, then, of re- 
garding the church as our enemy, as 
opposed to our real good, we should 
regarcl her as our true friend, and see 
in he: a most striking proof of the 
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loving-kindness of our God. In her 
he gives us precisely what we need to 
teach us his will, to make known to 
us the truth as it is in him, and to 
declare to us in all the vicissitudes 
and complexities of life the require- 
ments of the law, and to be the medi- 
um of the gracious assistance we need 
to fulfil them. 

No good thing will God withhold 
from them that love him. And he gives 
us all good in giving us, as he does, 
himself. Nor does he give us only 
the goods of the soul. He that will 
lose his life in God shall find it. 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things”—the 
things which the Gentiles seek after— 
“shall be added to you.” They who 
lay up the most abundant treasures 
in heaven have the most abundant 
treasures on earth. ‘The true princi- 
ple of political economy, which the 
old French Economists and Adam 
Smith never knew, is self-denial, is in 
living for God and not for the world, as 
a Louvain professor has amply prov- 
ed with a depth of thought, a profound 
philosophy, and a knowledge of the 
laws of production, distribution, and 
consumption seldom equalled. “I 
have been young, and now I am old, 
but never have I seen the righteous 
forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” 
No people are more industrious or 
more bent on accumulating wealth, 
than our own, but so little is their 
self-denial and so great is their ex- 
travagance that the mass of them 
are, notwithstanding appearances, 
really poor. The realized capital 
of the country is not sufficient to 
pay its debts. We have expend- 
ed the surplus earnings of the coun- 
try for half a century or more, and 
the wealth of the nation is rapidly 
passing into the hands of a few mo- 
ney-lenders and soulless mammoth 
corporations, already too strong to be 
controlled by the government, whe- 
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ther State or General. If it had not 
been for the vast quantities of cheap 
unoccupied lands easy of access, we 
should have seen a poverty and dis- 
tress in this country to be found in 
no other. The mercantile and indus- 
trial system inaugurated by the Peace 
of Utrecht in 1713, and which is re- 
garded as the crowning glory of the 
modern world, has added nothing 
to the real wealth of nations. But 
this is a theme foreign to our present 
purpose, and has already carried us 
too far. We will only add that the 
true Christian has the promise of this 
life and of that which is to come. 
Now, no one can estimate the ad- 
vantage to men and nations that must 
have been derived and continue to be 
derived from the church placed in the 
world to assert at every point the di- 
vine sovereignty, and to proclaim con- 
stantly in a clear and ringing voice 
that the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth, and his law is the law of life, of 
progress, and of happiness both here 


and hereafter, the great truth which 
the world is ever prone to forget or to 


deny. We ought, therefore, to regard 
her existence with the most profound 
gratitude. She has done this work 
from the first, and continues to do it 
with unabated strength, in spite of so 
many sad defections and the oppo- 
sition of kings and peoples. Never 
has she had more numerous, more 
violent, more subtle, or more power- 
ful enemies than during the pontifi- 
cate of our present Holy Father, Pius 
the Ninth. Never have her enemies 
seemed nearer obtaining a final tri- 
umph over her, and they have felt 
that at last she is prostrate, helpless, in 
heragony. Yet do they reckon with- 
outtheirhost. The magnificent spec- 
tacle at Rome on the 29th of last June 
of more than five hundred bishops, 
and thousands of priests from all parts 
of the world, from every tongue and 


nation on the earth, gathered round 
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their chief, and joining with him in 
celebrating the eighteen hundredth 
anniversary of the glorious martyr- 
dom of Peter, the prince of the apos- 
tles, whose succession in the govern- 
ment of the church has never failed, 
proves that their exultation is prema- 
ture, that her veins are still full of 
life, and that she is as fresh and vigor- 
ous as when she first went forth from 
Jerusalem on her divine mission to 
win the world to her Lord. The in- 
dication bythe Holy Father of his re- 
solve at a near day to convoke a uni- 
versal council, a grand assembly of 
the princes of the church, proves also 
that she is still a fact, a living power on 
the earth, though not of it, with whom 
the princes of this world must count. 
Before her united voice, assisted by 
the Holy Ghost, her enemies will be 
struck dumb, and to it the nations 
must listen with awe and conviction, 
and most of the errors we have spoken 
of will shrink back from the face of 
day into darkness and silence. Faith 
will be reinvigorated, the hearts of the 
faithful made glad, and civilization 
resume its march, so long and so 
painfully interrupted by heresy, infi- 
delity, and the almost constant revo- 
lutions of states and empires. We 
venture to predict for the church new 
and brilliant victories over the world. 

Heresy has well-nigh run its course. 
It is inherently sophistical, and is too 
much for infidelity and too little for 
religion. In no country has it ever 
been able to stand alone, and it ac- 
quires no strength by age. The think- 
ing men of all civilized nations have 
come, or are rapidly coming, to the 
conclusion that the alternative is 
either Rome or no religion, or, as 
they express it, “Rome or Reason,” 
which we showed last month is by no 
means the true formula. The real 
formula of the age is, Rome or no 
religion, God or Satan. The attempt 
to support anything worthy of the 
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name of religion on human authority, 
whether of the individual or of the 
state, of private judgment or of the 
Scriptures interpreted by the private 
judgment of the learned, has notori- 
ously, we might say confessedly, fail- 
ed. Old-established heresies will no 
doubt linger yet longer, and offer their 
opposition to Rome ; but their days 
are numbered, and, save as they may 
be placed in the forefront of the bat- 
tle with the church, the active non- 
Catholic thought of the age makes 
no account of them, and respects 
them far less than it does Rome her- 
self. They live only a galvanic life. 

We are far from regarding the bat- 
tle that must be fought with the scienti- 
fic no-religion or dry and cold unbelief 
of the age _as a light affair. In many 
respects the world is a more formid- 
able enemy than heresy, and the Gen- 
tilism of the nineteenth century is 
less manageable than that of the first, 
for it retains fewer elements of truth, 
and far less respect for authority and 
law. It has carried the spirit of re- 
volt further, and holds nothing as 
sacred and inviolable. But it is al- 
ways some gain when the issue is 
fairly presented, and the real question 
is fairly and distinctly stated in its 
appropriate terms ; when there is no 
longer any disguise or subterfuge pos- 
sible ; and when the respective forces 
are fairly arrayed against each other, 
each under its own flag, and shout- 
ing its own war-cry. The battle 
will be long and arduous, for every 
article in the creed, from “ Patrem 
omnipotentem” to “vitam aternam,” 
has been successively denied ; but we 
cannot doubt to which side victory 
will finally incline. 

Tertullian say, “the human heart 
is naturally Christian,” and men can 
not be contented to remain long in 
mere vegetable existence ‘without 
some sort of religion. They will, 
when they have nothing else to wor- 
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ship, evoke the spirits of the dead, 
and institute an illusory demon-wor- 
ship, as we see in modern spirit- 
ism. The Christian religion as pre- 
sented by Rome, though it flatters 
not human pride, and is offensive to 
depraved appetite or passion, is yet 
adapted to the needs of human na- 
ture, and satisfies the purer and no- 
bler aspirations of the soul. There 
is, as we have more than once shown, 
a natural want in man which it only 
can meet, and, we may almost say, a 
natural aptitude to receive it. Hence, 
we conclude that, when men see be- 
fore them no alternative but Rome 
or no religion, downright naturalism 
able to satisfy nobody, they will, after 
some hesitation, submit to Rome 
and rejoice in Catholicity. Nature is 
very well; we have not a word to say 
against it when normally developed ; 
but this world is too bleak and win- 
try for men to walk about in the na- 
kedness of nature ; they must have 
clothing of some sort, and, when they 
are fully convinced that they can find 
proper garments only in the ward- 
robe of the church, they cannot, it 
seems to us, long hold out against 
Rome or refuse submission to the 
law of life. 

‘ We here close our very inadequate 
discussion of the great subject we 
have opened. Our remarks are only 
supplementary to the article on Rome 
or Reason in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
for September last, and are intended 
to guard against any false infer- 
ences that some might be disposed 
to draw from the doctrine we there set 
forth. We hold, as a Catholic, the 
dogma of original sin, and that our 
nature has been disordered by the 
fall and averted from God. We 
have not wished this fact to be 
overlooked, or ourselves to be un- 
derstood as if we recognized no 
antagonism between this fallen or 
averted nature and Rome. Our na- 
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ture is not totally depraved. Under- 
standing and will, if the former has 
been darkened and the latter attenu- 
ated by the fall, yet remain, and re- 
tain their essential character; but 
disorder has been introduced into 
our nature, and the flesh inclines to 
sin; its face is turned away from 
God, and it stands in need of being 
converted or turned to him. ‘The 
church brings to this disordered and 
averted nature whatever is needed 
to convert it, heal its wounds, and 
elevate it to the plane of its destiny. 
But after conversion, after regenera- 
tion, the flesh, “the carnal mind,” 
remains, as the Council of Trent 
teaches, and, as long as it remains, 
there must be a combat, a warfare. 
This combat, or warfare, is not, in- 
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deed, between reason and faith, reve- 
lation and science, nor between na- 
ture and grace, but between the law 
of God accepted and served by the 
judgment and will, by the inner man, 
and the law of sin in our members, 
the struggle between holiness and 
sin, an internal struggle, of which 
every one is conscious who attempts 
to lead a holy life. We have not 
only wished to recognize the fact of 
this struggle as an interior struggle 
in the individual, but also as passing 
from the individual to society, and 
manifesting itself in the perpetual 
struggle between Rome and the 
world, which ceases, and can cease, 
only in proportion as men and so- 
ciety become converted to God, and 
voluntarily submissive to his law. 
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* HAvING a desire to be dissolved and be with Christ—a thing by far the better,” 


To die and be with Christ! far better ’tis 
Than all this world of sin and strife can give, 
Whose highest boon to those who easiest live 
Compares not with one moment of heaven’s bliss! 
And to earth’s suffering ones, whose hearts are torn 
With anguish, while their bodies writhe in pain, 
What joyous sounds are these: “To die is gain!” 
To leave a world where weary souls forlorn 
In sinful murmuring wish they ne’er were born. 
To be with Christ! O words of solemn power 


To hush the heart-cry! 


let me hold them fast. 


If haply I may reach thee, Lord, at last, 
And, this strange world with all its sorrows pdst, 
May learn the meaning deep of each sad, suffering hour! 
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The Managers Dilemma. 


THE MANAGER’S DILEMMA. 


“T TELL you, child, you can do it ; 
and I say you shall !” 

The speaker was the fat hostess of 
a hotel in one of the principal streets 
of Naples ; the time was the summer 
of 1812. The lady waddled back and 
forward with an air of importance, 
her hands on her hips. The person 
she addressed was a lad apparently 
sixteen years of age, and very tall 
and stout for his years. His beard- 
less chin and boyish features, com- 
bined with a shuffling‘ bashfulness in 
his deportment, did not tend to in- 
spire confidence in any great achieve- 
ment to be expected from him. 

“But, buona mia donna—” he be- 
gan deprecatingly. 

“T am a judge!” persisted the host- 
ess. “Master Benevolo shall find 
you a treasure, and the jewel of his 
company! Such a company! The 
princess is magnificent! Did not the 
Duke of Anhalt swear she was 
ravishing in beauty as in acting, with 
eyes like diamonds, and a figure ma- 
jestic as Juno’s ?” 

“ Superb !” exclaimed the lad. 

“And such an admirable comic 
actor; a figure that is one laugh, 
and awit like Sancho Panza’s ; a ge- 
nius, too, for the pathetic ; he weeps 
to enchantment, and will bring tears 
to your eyes after a convulsion of 
mirth. An unrivalled troupe! a co- 
ronet of gems—wanting only an ac- 
tor of tragedy !” 

The boy sighed, and cast his eyes 
on the ground. 

“And you must travel,” pleaded 
the landlady. “You are not safe 
here in Naples. You may be taken, 
and carried back to the conservato- 
rio.” 


This last argument had effect. The 
lad sprang to his feet. 

“ Back to school, to be punished 
for a runaway—when you might do 
such wonders! Come, you are ready, 
I see. There is no time to be lost.” 

She took the boy by the hand and 
led him into the grand salon of the 
hotel. Here sat the manager of an 
Italian theatrical company, in abso- 
lute despair. He and his troupe 
were to leave Naples in an hour. 
For three days he had staid beyond 
his time, seeking what the city did 
not afford—an actor of tragedy ; and 
he was now bitterly lamenting to 
his landlord the ill luck that would 
compel him to depart for Salerno des- 
titute of so important an adjunct. 

“What shall I do?” cried the im- 
presario, wringing his hands, “ with- 
out a Geronimo or a Falerio ?” 

“You may yet find an actor,” sug- 
gested the good-natured host. 

“He must drop, then, from the 
clouds, and at once! My friends at 
Salerno have twice put off the per- 
formance, waiting for me. Saint 
Antonio! to think of losing so much 
money !” 

The corpulent hostess had entered 
the room, the bashful youth a few 
paces behind her. 

“TI have found you a tragedian, 
Master Benevolo,” she cried; “a 
capital fellow. You have fatigued 
yourself running over Naples in 
search of one—and he has been 
waiting for you here since last 
evening.” 

“What do you mean !” exclaimed 
both manager and landlord. 

“You shall have your tragedian. 
All the rest is my secret. Oh! he is 
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a great genius! If you had heard 
him last night! All the maids were 
in tears. Had hea robe and poni- 
ard, he would have been terrific. 
He sang droll songs, too, and made 
us laugh till my sides ached. I should 
have told you of him before, but you 
went out so early.” 

“ At what theatres has he appear- 
ed?” asked the manager, much inte- 
rested. 

“ He has never been on the stage ; 
but he will make his way. Such ge- 
nius—such passion! He has left 
home to embrace the profession.” 

The impresario mused. “ Let me 
see him,” he said. 

The landlady took the lad by the 
hand and pulled him forward. He 
stood with eyes cast down, in the most 
awkward attitude. 

“ A mere boy!” exclaimed the dis- 
appointed director. “ He—fit for an 
actor!” And with a look of contempt 
he surveyed the youth who aspired to 
represent the emperors of Rome and 
the tyrants of Italian republics. 

“ Everything has a beginning !” per- 
sisted the dame. ‘“ Louis, come for- 
ward, and show the maestro what you 
can do.” 

The overgrown lad hung his head 
bashfully ; but, on further urging, ad- 
vanced a pace or two, flung over his 
arms the frayed skirt of his coat to 
serve as a drapery, and recited some 
tragic verses of Dante. 

“Not bad!” cried the manager. 
“What is your name ?” 

“ Louis,” replied the lad, bowing. 

“ Louis—what ?” 

“Louis only for the present,” in- 
terposed the hostess, with an air of 
mystery. “You are not to know 
his family name. You see—he left 
home—” 

“T understand : the runaway might 
be caught. Let me hear him in Ofe/- 
lo.” 

Louis, encouraged, recited a bril- 


liant tragic scene. The manager fol- 
lowed his gestures with hands and 
head, and, when he had ended, ap- 
plauded loudly, with flashing eyes. 

“Bravo! bravo!” he cried, rub- 
bing his hands. “That is what I 
want! You will make a capital 
Moor, set in shape a little! I en- 
gage you at once, at fifteen ducats a 
month: and here is the first month’s 
pay in advance for your outfit—a 
suit of clothes to make you look like 
a gentleman. Go, buy them, pack 
up to go with us ; and I will havea 
mule ready for you.” 

While the impresario made his 
preparations for departure, the de- 
lighted hostess assisted Louis in his. 
He had spent two or three days 
roaming about Naples before he 
came to the hotel, and had some 
debts to pay. These liquidated, his 
bill paid at the hotel, and a new suit 
purchased, nothing remained of his 
fifteen ducais. In less than two 
hours the troupe was on its way out 
of Naples. 

At Salerno the manager had ad- 
vertisements struck off, announcing 
the début of a new tragic actor—a 
wonderful genius—presented to the 
public as a phenomenon—in a 
popular part. Curiosity was soon 
excited to see him. In the evening 
the theatre was crowded. The di- 
rector walked about, rubbing his 
hands in ecstasy, and counting the 
piles of gold as they accumulated. 
Louis, arrayed in an emperor’s cos- 
tume of the middle ages, was prac- 
tising behind the scenes how to sus- 
tain the part of a sovereign. A 
pretty young girl—one of the chorus 
—who may be called Rosina, stood 
watching him, and commenting free- 
ly on his performance. 

“Oh! that will not do at all, your 
majesty !” she cried, as he made 
an awkward movement. “ What an 
emperor! This is your style!” And 
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she began mimicking his gestures so 
provokingly that Louis declared he 
would have his revenge in a kiss. 
He was presently chasing her around 
the scenes, to the disorder of his 
imperial robes. 

The sound of voices and an un- 
usual bustle startled him ; he fancied 
the curtain was going to rise, and 
called lustily for his sword. But the 
noise was outside the private door of 
the theatre. It was flung open, and 
the lad’s consternation may be 
imagined when he saw advancing 
toward him the vice-rector of his 
school, followed by six sdirri. The 
manager was there, too, wringing his 
hands with gestures of grief and 
despair. Louis stood petrified, till 
the officer, laying a hand on his 
shoulder, arrested him by an order 
from the King of Naples. The 
whole company had rushed together, 
and were astonished to hear that 
their tragedian was forthwith to be 
taken back to the “ Conservatorio 
della Pieta dei Turchini,” to be re- 
manded to his musical studies under 
the great master Marcello Perrino. 

The emperor in jetto forgot his 
dignity, and burst into tears ; Rosina 
cried for sympathy, and there was a 
general murmur of dissatisfaction. 

The manager strove to remon- 
strate. “Such a genius—tragedy is 
his vocation !” he pleaded. 

“His vocation just now is to go 
back to school,” said the vice-rector 
gruff. y. 

“ But, signor, you are robbing the 
public.” 

“Has not the graceless boy been 
robbing his majesty, who was 
pleased to place him in the conser- 
vatorio after his father’s death ?” 

“ He is in my service ; I have paid 
him a month in advance.” 

“ You were wrong to engage a raw 
lad whom you knew to be a runaway 
from his guardians. Come, Louis !” 
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The sdirri roughly removed the 
imperial robes from the blubbering 
lad. The impresario was in an 
agony, for the assembled audience 
began to give signs of impatience. 

“Let him only perform in this 
piece,” he urged. 

“ Away with him!” answered the 
vice-rector. 

Louis wiped away his tears. “ Dear 
Master Benevolo,” he said, “I will 
yet be revenged. I will be a trage- 
dian in spite of them !” 

“And my losses—my fifteen dy- 
cats !” cried the director. 

“T will make them up, I promise 
you.” The vice-rector laughed scorn- 
fully, and the men forced the lad 
away. Rosina ran after him, “ Stay, 
Louis !” she cried, putting her hand- 
kerchief into his hands, “ You forgot 
this.” Louis thanked her with a 
tender glance, and put the keepsake 
in his bosom. 

When the party had disappeared, 
the manager went to pacify his im- 
patient audience. He was consoled 
by the reflection that the vagabond 
had left his trunk behind. It was 
wery large and heavy, and, before 
causing the lock to be broken next 
morning, Signor Benevolo called 
some of his friends to make an in- 
ventory of its contents. It was 
found filled with sand! The young 
débutant had resorted to this trick, 
that the servants at the inns where 
they stopped might believe the trunk 
contained gold and treat him with 
respect accordingly. 

The impresario was in a towering 
passion. He railed at Louis, show- 
ering on him abusive epithets as a 
cheat and an impostor. He could 
only retaliate for the loss of his 
fifteen ducats by writing him a letter 
full of furious invectives, assuring 
him that so base a thief need never 
aspire to the honors of tragedy ! The 
letter was read quietly by Louis, who 
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made no answer, but applied himself 
diligently to his musical studies. 
His progress was so rapid that his 
masters declared he bade fair to 
rival Bohrer on the violoncello and 
Tulon on the flute. As a reward for 
his efforts, a hall in the conservato- 
rio was arranged for the private re- 
presentations of the pupils. 


In the autumn of 1830, Ex-Mana- 
ger Benevolo chanced to be in Paris. 
The beautiful Rosina was then noted 
as an admired singer. She had 
many conversations with the Italian, 
who was disgusted with the French 
actors, and declared that the best 
days of tragic art were past. 

One day there was no small ex- 
citement at the announcement of 
the tragic opera of Ofe//o. It was 
given out that a new artist of 
great reputation would appear at 
the Théatre Italien. His progress 
through the Italian cities had been 
a continued triumph. On his first 
appearance in Paris the connoisseurs 
had been determined to show him 
no favor. As he came on the stage, 
his grand, imposing figure and good- 
humored countenance were. pre- 
possessing ; but, when his magnifi- 
cent voice rose swelling above the 
orchestra, there was a burst of 
rapturous applause. Powerful and 
thrilling, penetrating to the depths of 
pathos, that voice carried all before 
it; and he was voted by accla- 
mation the first dasse-taille of the age. 

“You must hear him!” said Rosi- 
na, as the ex-manager protested that 
he did not care for it. He would be 
sure to condemn what pleased those 
fantastical Parisians. 

“You must hear him in Ofe//o /” 
persisted the fair singer. “Here is 
an invitation for you, written by him- 
self.” , 

“Why should he have sent this to 
me ?” asked the gratified Italian. 
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“ As a friend of mine,” replied the 
singer, “he wished to show you at- 
tention. You will go with me.” 

In the evening they went to the 
theatre. There was a thunderburst 
of applause as the colossal form of 
the actor moved across the stage. 
“A noble figure for tragedy!” ex- 
claimed Benevolo. “Ha! I should 
like him for the tyrant in Anna Bole- 
na!” When the superb tones of his 
voice, full of power, yet exquisite in 
melody, filled the house with the 
rich volume of sound, the Italian 
gave up his prejudices. In the deep- 
er passion of the part he was carried 
away by enthusiasm like the audience. 
“ Stupendo! Tragico !” he exclaimed, 
wiping his eyes, while the curtain de- 
scended. 

“You must speak with him !” in- 
sisted Rosina. And she drew Bene- 
volo through the door leading behind 
the scenes. The great artist came 
to meet them. Benevolo gazed upon 
him in awe and astonishment ; then, 
recovering himself, faltered forth the 
expression of his surprise and delight. 
It was “the king of tragedy” whom 
he had the honor of greeting ! 

“T am rejoiced to see you at last, 
my good master Benevolo !” cried the 
artist. “Tell me if you have really 
been pleased. Shall I ever make a 
tragic actor ?” 

“You are wonderful—the first in 
the world!” cried the enraptured ex- 
manager. “And Rosina says you 
are an Italian! I am proud of my 
countryman !” 

“Ah! mio fratello! but you had 
once not so good an opinion of me! 
Do you not recognize your old .ac- 
quaintance—the runaway Louis ?” 

Benevolo stared in astonishment. 

“T have grown somewhat since the 
affair at Salerno,” said the artist, 
laughing, and clapping his stout sides. 
“ Ah! I forgot ; you had good reason 
for being displeased with me. The 
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fifteen ducats—and that heavy trunk 
of mine—that gave you trouble for 
nothing! It ought to have been ran- 
somed long ago ; but I waited to do 
it with my pay as a tragedian. I 
wanted to prove your prediction un- 
true! He drew out a paper from his 
pocket-book, and presented it. 

“ Here is an order for twelve hun- 
dred francs.” 

Signor Benevolo stammered a re- 
fusal. He could not accept so large 
a gift. 

“Take it, friend. It is your just 
due! Principal and interest—you 
know. My fortune has grown apace 
with my embonpoint.” 

“You are a noble fellow!” cried 
the ex-manager, grasping his hand. 
“Now, do me another favor, and tell 


me your real name. The one you 
act under is assumed, of course !” 

“No, it is the same—Lablache.” 

“Lablache! Areyoua Frenchman, 
then ?” 

“ My father was a Frenchman: he 
fled from Marseilles at the time of 
the revolution. I was born in Na- 
ples. Are you satisfied ?” 

“T thought from the beginning,” 
said Benevolo, “you were a noble- 
man in disguise. I know you, now, 
for a monarch in art.” 

Lablache thanked him cordially. 
“ Now you must come home and sup 
with me, in the Rue Richelieu,” he 
said. “I have invited a few friends 
to meet you, and they will be waiting 
for us.” 





Translated from Le Correspondant. 


LEARNED WOMEN AND STUDIOUS WOMEN. 


BY MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


[Tue following treatise by Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup is given entire, 
notwithstanding that some portions 
of it kear a more direct application 
to French civilization than to our 
own. ‘The attentive reader will see 
that the fundamental principle on 
which the argument rests applies to 
incomplete mental development in 
every country ; and those who take 
an interest in foreign habits and 
manners will enjoy the lifelike pic- 
tures of French society, so graphic, 
shrewd, and free from exaggeration. 
—Trans.| 


My Dear FRIEND: Several months 


ago, in a volume* of letters address- 
ed to men of the world concerning 
studies adapted to their leisure hours, 
I published a few pages offering sug- 
gestions also to Christian women 
living in the world upon intellectual 
labor suitable forthem. This advice 
I tried to adapt and proportion es- 
pecially to the exigencies of their 
mode of life. 

I endeavored to show how ne- 
cessary it is for a woman to acquire 
habits of serious thought ; all the 
more so because modern education 


* Letters to Men of the World concerning Studies 
suitable for them and Advice to Christian Women. 
Paris : Douniol. 
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seldom inculcates them ; and I main- 
tained that such habits could easily 
find a place in the life of women of 
the world. 

I next indicated grave and noble 
studies, solid and interesting courses 
of reading, historical, artistic, even 
philosophical, but, above all, religious, 
to which they could devote them- 
selves. 

Then followed a few practical 
details concerning the method and 
conditions of good study, useful 
reading, and serious composition. 

Various observations were ad- 
dressed to me @ fropos of this pub- 
lication ; eager contradictions coming 
side by side with the most favorable 
expressions of approbation. This 
did not surprise me. In an age like 
ours, such counsel could hardly be 
given with impunity. In the land of 


Moliére an appeal to women to study, 
to educate themselves, to cultivate let- 
ters and the fine arts, could not be 
allowed to pass unreproved. 


Allow me, then, to have recourse 
to the Correspondant, that my vari- 
ous opponents may be answered at 
one stroke. The most considerate 
and the most serious among them 
supported themselves, not upon Mo- 
litre, but, strange to say, upon M. 
de Maistre. It is M. de Maistre, 
then, with the quotations made from 
his works and the objections raised 
in his name, who demands my first 
consideration. 


I, 
M. DE MAISTRE’S OPINION. 


Some of M. de Maistre’s letters 
to his daughters form a veritable 
treatise upon the humble destiny of 
woman here below, and the sump- 
tuary laws that should regulate her 
acquirements and education. 

“A woman’s great defect,” he writes, 
“is being like a man, and to wish for 
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learning is to wish to be a man. 
Enough if a woman be aware that 
Pekin is not in Europe, and that 
Alexander the Great did not de- 
mand a niece of Louis XIV. in mar- 
riage.” 

Also M. de Maistre allows her in 
scientific matters to follow and “un- 
derstand the doings of men.” This 
is her most perfect accomplishment, 
her chef-d’euvre. 

He permits women, moreover, to 
love and admire the beautiful ; but 
what he does not permit is, that they 
should themselves seek to give it ex- 
pression. When his eldest daughter, 
Mademoiselle Adéle de Maistre, avow- 
ed a taste for painting, and when the 
youngest, Mademoiselle Constance, 
confided to her father her ardent love 
for literary pursuits, M. de Maistre, 
in_alarm, taking shelter behind the 
triple authority of Solomon, Fénélon 
and Moliére, declared that women 
should not devote themselves to pur- 
suits opposed to their duties ; that a 
woman’s merit lies in rendering her 
husband happy, in educating children, 
and in making men; that, from the 
moment she emulates man, she be- 
comes an ape; that women have 
never achieved a chef-d’euvre of any 
kind ; that a young girl is insane to 
undertake oil-painting, and should 
content herself with pencil-sketches : 
that, moreover, science is of all 
things the most dangerous for women ; 
that no woman must occupy herself 
with science under pain of being ridic- 
ulous and unhappy ; and, finally, that 
a coquette is far easier to marry than 
a scholar.” In virtue of this last ar- 
gument, which embraces the preced- 
ing ones, M. de Maistre recommends 
them all to return to their work-bask- 
ets, conceding, however, the consecra- 
tion of a few hours to study by way 
of distraction. 

But let them beware of wishing to 
enlarge their intelligence and under- 
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take great things. They would be 
nicknamed Dame barbue. 

Moreover, “it is not in the medioc- 
rity of education that their weakness 
lies ;” it is their weakness that makes 
“ mediocrity of education” inevitable. 
In one word, they are radically inca- 
pable of anything great or serious in 
the way of culture. 

Perhaps it would be presumption 
to contest assertions so firm and un- 
compromising. I shall not attempt 
it. I shall beg leave to inquire—for 
this is the most important point now— 
whether or not these principles lead 
us logically and imperiously to the 
conclusion of M. de Maistre; if a 
woman, “who would make her hus- 
band happy, educate her children well, 
and not transform herself into an ape 
in order to emulate man,” must there- 
fore renounce not only the exercise 
of all creative faculty in art and lite- 
rature, but also of serious self-culture, 
and turn to her work-basket with no 
better consolation than the assurance 
that “Pekin is not in Europe, and 
that Alexander did not ask in mar- 
riage the hand of a niece of Louis 
XIV”? 

II. 
THE QUESTION FAIRLY STATED. 


Before grappling with a subject, one 
should clearly define its significance. 

Let us set aside the name of learn- 
ed women, so strangely misused since 
the days of Molitre. We French- 
men are too apt to settle great ques- 
tions with a jest ; sending silly preju- 
dices down to posterity to be nourish- 
ed and perpetuated for centuries with 
idle railleries. In the first place, is 
there not a just distinction to be made, 
lest we commit the error of confound- 
ing in the same anathema studious 
women with learned women, cultiva- 
ted women with absurd women, wo- 
men of sense, reflection, and serious 
habits of application with pedants ? 


Is it not evident that Moliére, in his 
Femmes Savantes, attacked neither 
study nor education, but pedantry, as 
in his Zartuffe he attacked hypocrisy, 
not genuine devotion? 

Did not Moliére himself write this 
beautiful line? 


“Et je veux qu’une femme ait des clartés de tout’’ 


With these preliminary words, I en- 
ter on the question. The whole theo- 
ry of M. de Maistre is reduced to this 
assertion : that women should confine 
themselves to their own domain and 
not invade that of men. Agreed! 
but let us see what is man’s pecu- 
liar domain. Is man by divine right 
the sole proprietor of the domain of 
intelligence? God has reserved to 
him physical force, and I agree with 
M. de Maistre that, notwithstanding 
Judith and Joan of Arc, women should 
not presume to bear arms or to lead 
armies. But is intelligence measured 
out to them in the same exact propor- 
tions and with the same limitations 
as physical strength? I have never 
thought so. The pen seems to me 
as well placed in the hand of St. The- 
resa as in that of M. de Maistre ; and 
I select her name with the intention 
of citing many more in the following 


“pages, because the name of St. The- 


resa alone suffices to refute the argu- 
ment that women should not write for 
the reason that they have never shown 
superior ability in writing. St. The- 
resa is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, prose-writer of Spain, and she 
even cultivated poetry occasionally. 
3eyond discussion, a woman’s great 
merit, her incomparable honor, lies in 
rearing her children wisely and in mak- 
ing men ; as her dearest privilege and 
her first duty lies in making her hus- 
band happy. But precisely in order 
to make men, and to ensure the vir- 
tue and happiness of her husband and 
children, a woman must be strong in 
intelligence, strong in judgment and 
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character, assiduous, industrious, and 
attentive. In the words of Scripture, 
that look, that beauty, that goodness, 
which adorn and embellish a whole 
household, must be illumined from on 
high ; (sécut sol oriens mundo, sic mu- 
lierts bona species in ornamentum do- 
mus ejus.) ‘The hand that holds the 
distaff and manages household mat- 
ters should be guided by a head ca- 
pable of conceiving and of governing. 
The portrait sketched by Solomon is 
not that of a woman engrossed solely 
with material life ; it is that of an able 
woman ; and, if her children rise up 
and call her glorious and blessed, it 
is because she has an elevated sense 
of the affairs of life, a provident care 
for the future, and a solicitude for 
souls ; because she stands on a level 
with the noblest duties and the most 
serious thoughts ; in one word, be- 
cause she is an intelligent compan- 
ion worthy of a spouse who sits at the 
gates of the city upon the most exalt- 
ed bench of justice. 

I could quote other passages from 
Holy Scripture proving that natural 
science, art, sacred literature, poetry, 
and eloquence were not foreign to the 
education of Israelitish maidens or to 
the career of Jewish women. Was 
it not the mother of Samuel who pro- 
claimed God the Lord of knowledge 
and the Giver of understanding? 
Was it not Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, who taught music and sa- 
cred canticles to the young Israel- 
ites? 

But it is especially since the enun- 
ciation of the gospel that the intellec- 
tual and moral dignity of woman has 
been elevated, and that Christian wo- 
men have taken so noble a place in 
human society. What I demand is, 
that absurd prejudices, coarse names, 
and worn-out jests should not drag 
them down from the exalted rank as- 
signed to them by the gospel into 
frivolity and materialism. 
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Let me be clearly understood. I 
desire, above all, not femmes savan- 
tes, but, for the sake of husbands, 
children, and households, intelligent, 
attentive, and judicious women, well- 
instructed in all things necessary and 
useful for them to know as mothers, 
heads of households, and women of 
the world ; never disdainful of prac- 
tical duties, but knowing how to oc- 
cupy not only their fingers, but their 
minds, understanding the cultivation 
of the whole soul. And I add that 
we ought to dread as disastrous evils 
those frivolous, giddy, self-indulgent 
women who, in idleness, ignorance, 
and dissipation, seek for pleasure and 
amusement ; who are hostile to exer- 
tion and to almost every duty, incapa- 
ble of study or of continuous mental 
effort, and therefore unfitted to exer- 
cise any important influence over the 
education of their children, or over 
the affairs of their household or of 
their husbands. 


III. 


On these conditions I willingly 
resign the name of learned woman, 


claiming it for no one. And yet be- 
fore laying it aside, I would remark 
that ages more Christian than our 
own were far from disdaining it. 
The disciple and biographer of the 
illustrious St. Boniface plainly tells 
us that St. Boniface loved St. Lioba 
for her solid erudition, eruditionis 
sapientia. ‘This admirable virgin, in 
whom the light of the Holy Ghost en- 
hanced an enlightenment laboriously 
acquired from study, united to purity 
and humility (those virtues which pre- 
serve all things in a heart) a know- 
ledge of theology and canon law that 
became one of the glories of the new- 
born German church. And, more- 
over, St. Boniface, far from despising 
his spiritual daughter’s efforts to rise 
to intellectual pursuits, sometimes rob- 
bed the apostolate of hours which he 
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deemed well spent in correcting the 
literary compositions and Latin verses 
of Lioba, and in answering her in a 
similar style ; poetic messages carried 
across seas by confessors and mar- 
tyrs. 

And if, going back to earlier ages, 
we closely examine the records of 
history, we find that, after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, feminine 
names are constantly met with on 
the literary monuments most revered 
by posterity ; as, for instance, the ce- 
lebrated Hypatia, who had Clement 
of Alexandria for a disciple ; the il- 
lustrious St. Catharine, teacher of 
Christian philosophy ; and, again, St. 
Perpetua, who wrote the acts of her 
own martyrdom and recorded the 
glory of her companions. 

When peace was restored to the 
church, and the age of doctors com- 
menced, succeeding the age of mar- 
tyrs, who were more celebrated for 
the gravity of their minds and the ex- 
tent of their knowledge than the Pau- 
las, the Marcellas, Melanias, and Eus- 
tochiums, with many other saints and 
noble Christian women? Remember 
St. Marcella, in whom St. Jerome 
found so powerful an auxiliary against 
heresy ; and St. Paula, who inspired 
St. Jerome to undertake his noblest 
and most important works, the Latin 
translation of the Bible from the He- 
brew text, and a complete series of 
commentaries upon the prophets. 

Nothing is finer than St. Paula’s 
letter to St. Marcella. There we see 
all that Marcella had done to elevate 
the souls and the intelligence of wo- 
men and maidens who called her their 
mother ; there we comprehend the in- 
telligence and the eloquence of St. 
Paula.* 


* We read with great interest in The History of 
St. Paula, just published by M. l’Abbé F. Lagrange, 
those chapters devoted to the studies in Holy Scrip- 
ture of Roman ladies in St. Jerome’s school, and to 
those of St. Paula made at Bethlehem, under the di- 
rection of the same saint. 
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Who does not know what Theresa 
was in the following century to St. 
Paulinus, whose reputation is as much 
the glory of Aquitaine as the name 


of Ausonius? Who does not know 
that Elpicia (the wife of Boéthius) 
composed hymns adopted by the Ro- 
man liturgy? 

In the midst of barbarism educa- 
tion was one of the first conditions 
imposed on Christian virgins. Those 
who evinced an aptitude for literary 
pursuits were dispensed from manual 
labor, according to the precept of St. 
Cesarius, that they might devote them- 
selves exclusively to intellectual work. 
In most monasteries we hear of them 
engrossed in study, writing, translat- 
ing, copying, or deciphering without 
interruption. 

St. Radegonde, not content with 
attracting to Poitiers one of the last 
Roman poets, induced him to give 
so complete a training to her nuns 
as to form among them writers who 
soon eclipsed their master. Classic 
elegance and purity are revived in 
the writings of Bandonovia. All the 
charm of Christian inspiration is re- 
vealed in the hymn improvised by a 
nun of Poitiers at the moment of 
Radegonde’s death, and one of the 
earliest flowers of the new poetic era 
blooms over the grave of this holy 
queen who so loved letters. 

The monasteries of England, Ire- 
land, and France were nurseries for 
erudite and devout women. 

“It is proved beyond dispute by 
numerous and well-authenticated wit- 
nesses,” says M. de Montalembert, 
“that literary studies were cultivated 
in female monasteries in England 
during the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries, with no less assiduity and per- 
severance than in communities of 
men ; perhaps with even more enthu- 
siasm. Anglo-Saxon nuns did not 
neglect the occupations proper for 
their sex. But manual labor was far 
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from satisfying them. They willing- 
ly left distaff and needle, not only 
to transcribe manuscripts and adorn 
miniatures according to the taste of 
the day, but still oftener to read and 
study holy books, the fathers of the 
church, or even classic authors.’* 

St. Gertrude, under Dagobert’s 
guidance, learned the Holy Scriptures 
entirely by heart and translated them 
from the Greek. She sent beyond 
seas to Ireland for masters to teach 
music, poetry, and Greek to the clois- 
tered virgins of Nivelle. From all 
these glowing centres. issued shining 
lights ; as, for instance, Lioba, found- 
ress of the abbey of Richofsheim ; 
Roswitha, and St. Bridget. It was 
by St. Edwiga that the study of Greek 
was introduced into the monastery of 
St. Gall. And the enlightenment 
of the learned Hilda was so highly 
esteemed in the Anglo-Saxon church 
that more than once the holy abbess, 
screened behind a veil, was present 
at the deliberations of bishops assem- 
bled in synod or council, who craved 
the advice of one whom they regard- 
ed as especially illumined by the Holy 
Ghost. 

It would make a list too long to re- 
cord the examples of all the women 
in whom sanctity was accompanied 
by a gift of luminous science. 

We may name here a daughter of 
William the Conqueror, Cecilia, ab- 
bess of a monastery at Caen; the 
illustrious Emma, abbess of St. 
Amand ; and, above all, Herrade, who 
astonished her contemporaries by 
learned cosmological works, com- 
prising all the science of her day. 

In the twelfth century, St. Hilde- 

* Monks of the West, vol. v. This fifth volume, 
and the two preceding ones, written during a cruel 
and persistent malady, astonish us by the powerful 
impulse, the tenderness and loftiness of sentiment 
which they breathe ; showing how steadily a valiant, 
Christian soul can hold itself erect amid the most 
grievous physical and moral trials. These are books 
that I would gladly see in the hands of every one ; to- 


day especially, when we are overwhelmed wtth a ma- 
laria-tainted literature. 
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garde received revelations concern- 
ing the physical constitution of our 
globe, and wrote treatises upon the 
laws of nature, anticipating modern 
science. Nothing surpasses the ele- 
vation and nobility of intellect reveal- 
ed in the various works of this illus- 
trious woman. 

It was St. Elizabeth, of Thenawge, 
who wrote the admirable page quoted 
in the logic of Pére Gratry. St. Hil- 
degarde and St. Elizabeth both lived 
in monasteries on the banks of the 
Rhine, where women wrote, painted, 
and worked ; where they did wonder- 
ful things, says Pere Gratry. 

“ What can we say of St. Catharine 
of ‘Siena, who shares the glory of the 
great writers ?” asks Ozanam. 

M. de Maistre maintains that @ 
young girl is insane to think of painting. 
And yet saints have had this mania. 
St. Catharine of Bologna was a cele- 
brated miniaturist. She wrote learn- 
ed treatises and painted chef-d eu- 
vres; she composed sacred music 
and perfected musical instruments ; 
even on her death-bed she played on 
instruments whose conception and 
execution belong to her. It is for 
this reason that she is represented 
over altars holding the lyre or viola 
invented by herself. 

Following all these names claimed 
by the arts as well as by literature 
comes that of St. Theresa, already 
cited above. Here M. de Maistre is 
vanquished. Yes, genius has descend- 
ed upon a feminine intellect, endow- 
ing it with a gift qs brilliant as any 
that can be cited. One might dread 
the guilt of profanation in using the 
words chef-d’euvre and human genius 
in speaking of those sublime pages 
penetrated with a divine light, those 
marvellous echoes of heaven that stir 
our souls even on earth. But where 
can we find the beautiful realized with 
more vividness, more simplicity, more 
nature and grandeur? 
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If all these names have been the 
names of saints whose aim and su- 
preme inspiration was religion, why 
wonder? I have already said that 
women had been elevated by Christi- 
anity, heart, soul, and understanding. 
They owed to Christianity the homage 
of all the gifts it had bestowed upon 
them, and that homage they rendered. 

To complete this hasty outline of 
the history, not so much of learned as 
of intelligent women, women of mind 
and heart, of faith and Christian vir- 
tue, I will mention that, in times more 
nearly approaching our own, Christina 
Pisani wrote admirable memoirs of 
Charles V., in which we find great 
moral elevation as well as a charming 
style. 

Let me name, also, Elizabeth of Va- 
lois and Mary Stuart, who carried on 
a Latin correspondence for several 
years concerning the advantages of 
literary studies. Elizabeth Sarani, one 
of the most religious painters of the 
Bolognese school in the seventeenth 
century ; Helena Cornaro, in the six- 
teenth century, was made doctor at 
Milan, and died in the odor of sancti- 
ty. And then what a charming writer 
was the Mére de Chaugy in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century ! 

In conclusion, I will mention Made- 
moiselle de Légarditre, who wrote a 
work esteemed by M. Guizot as “ the 
most instructive now extant upon an- 
cient French law.” It was awoman, 
then, who consecrated a life, in which 
severe labor and charitable actions 
alone found plage, to the execution 
of the first work that opened the way 
to new discoveries of modern science, 
a work of prodigious erudition, Zhe 
Political Theory of French Laws. This 
savante, for so we must call her, lived 
in an isolated chateau, where her piety 
was an example to all who knew her, 
and left a memory venerated by her 
countrywomen. 

Many other examples could be cited 


to reéstablish the epithet Larned wo- 
man ; but I promised to resign it, and 
resign it I do quite willingly. 

M. de Maistre concludes his disser- 
tation by saying: “Women have ne- 
ver created masterpieces !” Does he 
mean to assert that their intellectual 
efforts have been, and that they al- 
ways will be, sterile? We have seen, 
and history proves, to what point the 
exertions and the acquirements of 
women have contributed to the pre- 
servation of ancient literature. It is 
a hard measure to expel them from 
the ship they have helped to rescue 
from the storms of barbarism. More- 
over, one need not create masterpieces 
to prove the possession of talent. 
God sends dew to little flowers as well 
as to great trees. Humble works 
may receive the fecundity of a good 
action. ‘The success of our adversa- 
ries must be our encouragement. If 
women of talent have done so much 
mischief, then Christian women must 
struggle on the same ground. There 
are a great many books, and one book 
more is but a drop in the ocean— 
true! All are not destined to distinc- 
tion and immortality. Some must 
console a few souls only, and, like 
daily bread, meet the day’s require- 
ments, without enduring until the 
morrow. 

“Tf you work for God and for your- 
self,” says St. Augustine, “the better 
to heed the utterance of the Word 
within you, there will always be a few 
beings who will understand you.” 

These words are an encouragement 
for all humble works, for all faithful 
efforts, that, while developing the fac- 
ulties received from God, know not 
to what purpose they are destined. 
Let each one cultivate her natural 
faculties. Intelligence is one of the 
noblest of gifts, and in the field of the 
father of the family no laborer must 
stand unoccupied, useless, without toil 
and without recompense. 
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But, it may be argued, most of the 
exampies brought forward prove only 
that women are especially fitted for 
Christian learning. I recognize the 
fact. Inspiration, descending into 
their souls, rises again more direct- 
ly toward God. Their talents must 
be intimately allied with virtue, and 
‘shine forth like those pure rays that 
are filled with the light and warmth 
of the centre whence they emanate. 

But, alas! one must recognize also 
the fact that women born with ta- 
lents and for works of the first order 
have too often never found this su- 
preme source. M. de Maistre, after 
discharging his unjust spleen against 
Madame de Staél, calling her discour- 
teously “Science in petticoats, and 
an impertinent /emmedette,’ whose 
works he qualifies as “gorgeous 
rags,” confesses, finally, in one of 
those impetuous contradictions so 
familiar to him, that Madame de 
Staél needed only the torch of truth 
to raise her “immense abilities” to 
the highest grade. “Ifshe had been 
a Catholic,” he says later, “she would 
have been adorable instead of being 
famous.” What would he have said 
of the female writers of our own day? 

What intellectual ruins! What 
grief it is that talents like those of 
Madame de and Madame 
should be lost to the good cause !— 
souls that in their fall bear still the 
impress of the divine ray ; crumbling 
temples that seem to be struggling to 
rise from their ruins, uttering from 
the depths of their desolation plaints 
like these : 

“QO my greatness! O my strength! 
you have passed like a storm-cloud ; 
you have fallen upon the earth to ra- 
vageit like a thunderbolt. You have 
smitten with barrenness and death 
all the fruits and all the blossoms 
of my field. You have made of it 
a desolate arena, where I sit solli- 
tary in the midst of my ruins. O 


my greatness! O my strength! were 
you good or evil angels? 

“O my pride! O my knowledge! 
you rose up like burning whirlwinds 
scattered by the simoom through the 
desert ; like gravel, like dust you have 
buried the palm-trees, you have trou- 
bled and exhausted the water-springs. 
And I sought the stream to quench 
my thirst, and I found it not ; for the 
insensate who would cut his way 
over the proud peaks of Horeb for- 
gets the lowly path that leads to the 
shadowy fountain. O my pride! O 
my knowledge ! were you the envoys 
of the Lord? were you spirits of 
darkness ? 

“Q my religion! O my hope! 
you have swept me like a fragile and 
wavering bark over shoreless seas, 
through bewildering fogs, vague illu- 
sions, dimmest images of an unknown 
country ; and when, weary with strug- 
gling against the winds, and, groaning, 
bowed down beneath the tempest, I 
asked you whither you led me, you 
lighted beacons upon the rocks to 
show me what to avoid, not where to 
find safety. O my religion! O my 
hope! were you a dream of mad- 
ness, or the voice of the living God ?” 

No; these impulses toward heaven, 
this need of God, this strength, this 
pride, this greatness, were not bad 
angels ; they were great and noble 
faculties, sublime gifts. But they 
should not have been deluded! They 
should not have been misled into 
vanity and falsehood! ‘They should 
have been employed for good ends, 
and not turned into spirits of dark- 
ness, ¢ 

IV. 
DUTY. 


The rights of women to intellectual 
culture are not merely rights, they are 
also duties. This is what makes 
them inalienable. If they were only 
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rights, women could sacrifice them ; 
but they are duties. The sacrifice is 
either impossible or ruinous. 

This is the point of departure for 
all I have to say. I declare unhesi- 
tatingly that it is a woman’s duty to 
study and educate herself, and that 
intellectual labor should have a place 
reserved among her special occupa- 
tions and among her most important 
obligations. 

The primordial reasons of this ob- 
ligation are grave, of divine origin, 
and absolutely unanswerable ; name- 
ly: 

In the first place, God has confer- 
red no useless gifts ; for all the things 
he has made there is a reason and an 
aim. If the companion of man is 
a reasonable creature ; if, like man, 
she is made in the image and likeness 
of God ; if she, too, has received from 
her Creator the sublimest of gifts, 
understanding, she ought to make 
use of it. 

These gifts, received from God for 
an especial purpose, must be culti- 
vated. Scripture tells us that souls 
left to waste, like fallow ground, bring 
forth only wild fruits, spines et tribu- 
Jos. And God did not make the souls 


-of women, any more than the souls of , 


men, to be shifting, barren, or un- 
healthy soil. 

Moreover, every reasonable crea- 
ture is to render to God an account 
of his gifts. Each one in the judg- 
ment day will be dealt with according 
to the gifts he has received and the 
use he has made of them. 

God has given us all hands, (which, 
according to the interpreters, signify 
prompt and intelligent action,) but 
on condition that we do not bring 
them to him empty. Again, he has 
categorically explained his intentions 
in the parable of the talents, where 
he declares that a strict account must 
be rendered to him, talent by talent. 
I do not know a father of the church 


or any moralist who has ever assert- 
ed that this parable did not concern 
women as wellasmen. There isno 
serious distinction to be made. Each 
must give an account of what he has 
received ; and good human sense, like 
good divine sense, plainly indicates 
that one sex has no more right than 
the other to bury or to waste the pos- 
sessions granted by Heaven to be 
employed and increased. 

In short, I say with St. Augustine, 
no creature to whom God has con- 
fided the lamp of intelligence has a 
right to behave like a foolish virgin, 
letting the oil become exhausted be- 
cause she has neglected to renew it ; 
letting that light die out that was to 
have enlightened her path and that 
of others tuo, if only, as in the case 
of some wives and mothers, that of 
her husband and children. 

The generality of books relating 
to the merits, the destinies, and the 
virtues of woman, far from consider- 
ing her as a being created in the 
image of God, intelligent, free, and 
responsible to her Creator for her 
actions, treat of her as a posses- 
sion of man, made solely for him, 
and whose end he is. In all these 
books, a woman is only a blooming 
creature meant to be adored, but not 
respected—a_ being essentially infe- 
rior, whose existence has no other 
aim than to secure the happiness 
of man, or bend to his most frivo- 
lous purposes ; dependent, above all, 
upon man, who alone is her master, 
her legislator, and her judge—abso- 
lutely, as if she had no soul, no 
conscience, no moral liberty ; as if 
God were nothing to her ; as if he 
had not endowed her soul with 
cravings, faculties, aspirations, in one 
word, with rights that are at the 
same time duties. 

The world declaims, and with rea- 
son, against the futility of women, 
against their love of approbation, 
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and what is called their coquetry. 
But is not this futility produced and 
propagated by the fear of making 
them learned, of too fully develop- 
ing their intelligence ?—as if such 
a thing were possible, as if that true 
development through which one bet- 
ter understands duty, and learns to 
calculate consequences, could be in- 
jurious. Are not women who have 
serious tastes obliged to hide them 
or make excuses for them by every 
means in their power, as if they 
were concealing a fault? 

Cr if, indeed, a woman. is allowed 
to educate herself, it is only within 
very restricted’ limits, and merely, 
according to the wishes of M. de 
Maistre, that she may understand 
the conversation of men, or that she 
may be more amusing, and set off 
her trifling talk in a more piquant 
fashion by mingling it with odds and 
ends of wisdom. With such a dread 
does the learned woman inspire idle 
and frivolous men who will neither 


work themselves nor let any one else 
work. 
In plainer terms still: does not 


the present system of education 
create and foster coquetry and a love 
of admiration, by making man the 
only end of woman’s destiny? It is 
vain to tell her that she is destined 
for one alone, and that all others 
should be to her as if they existed 
not. This is perfectly true from a 
Christian point of view, which embra- 
ces at once all rights and all duties ; 
but apart from Christian virtue, when 
that one proves tedious, vicious, and 
absolutely unworthy of affection, and 
when temptation presents itself un- 
der the traits of another, a superior 
being, (or one who seems to be su- 
perior,) for whom alone she believes 
herself created, how, I ask, can you 
persuade her to fly from the latter 
and live only for the former? Im- 
prudent and fatal guide that you are, 
VOL. VI.—3 
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you have taught her that she is an 
incomplete being, who cannot suffice 
to herself, who must lean upon the 
superiority of another ; and then you 
complain because, when she meets 
this support, this other and truer 
half of herself, she clings to it, and 
cannot fly from the fatal attraction ! 
Undeniably she violates the holiest 
of obligations ; but have you not 
yourselves been blind and guilty? 
Are you not so still? 

I have no hesitation in asserting 
that only Christian morality can teach 
a woman with absolute and decisive 
authority her true rights and her true 
duties in t hei necessary corekation. 

Until you have persuaded a wo- 
man that she is first created for God, 
for herself, for her own soul, and in 
the second place for her husband 
and children, to value them next to 
God, with God, and for God, you 
will have done nothing either for the 
happiness or the honor of families. 

Of course, husband and wife are 
two in one, and their children are 
one in them. But, if God is not the 
foundation of this providential union, 
Providence will be avenged, and the 
union dissolved. This is the mis- 
fortune, almost always irreparable,. 
that so often meets our eyes.* 

This excessive absorption of the 
personality of a wife into her hus- 
band’s existence was useful, perhaps, . 
for the preservation of the antique 
matron. Such moral and intellectu- 
al restrictions were reasonable, per- 
haps, at a period when duty had no 
sanction sufficiently strong. The se- 
clusion of the gynzeceum may have 
served to preserve the domestic cir- 
cle from frightful disorder. But a 
Christian woman is conscious of a 


* Does the reader believe these warnings uncalled 
for in American society? We once explained to a 
Frenchman the system in vogue in many o* our 
States, of divorce followed by a second marriage. 
*“*Ah!”’ said he, “in France we call that a diaison.”” 
—Trans. 
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different destiny. For her gynaceum 
and harem are useless. She loves 
the being to whom God has united 
her with a tenderness and devotion 
rarely met with in pagan times, if 
one may judge by the eulogiums 
lavished on those who approached 
most nearly the standard we see 
realized every day. The Christian 
woman regards herself as her hus- 
band’s companion, as his assistant in 
earthly as in heavenly things, soca, 
adjutorium,; as bound to console 
him and make his happiness ; but 
she thinks, too, that they should help 
each other to become better, and 
that, after having educated together 
new ¢é/ect, they should share felicity 
together through all eternity. For 
such destinies, a woman’s education 
cannot be too unremitting, too ear- 
nest, or too strong. 

The contrary system rests upon a 
pagan appreciation of her destiny, 
or, as has been said with reason, 
upon the idleness of men who wish 
to preserve their own superiority at 
small expense. The pagan concep- 
tion consists in believing women to 
be merely charming creatures, pas- 
sive, inferior, and made only for 
man’s pleasure and amusement. But, 


as I have already said, Christianity” 


thinks differently. In Christianity a 
womiin’s virtue, like a man’s, must be 
intelligent, voluntary, and active. She 
must understand the full extent of her 
duties, and know how to draw con- 
clus:ons from divine teaching for her- 
self, her husband, and her children. 
This prejudice against the intellec- 
tual development of women is one 
of the most culpable inventions of 
the eighteenth century, that age of 
profligacy and impiety. The Regent 
and Louis XV. have fostered it more 
than Molitre, as they have created 
more prejudices against religion than 
Tartuff. It was useful to all un- 
principled husbands to have wives as 


worthless as themselves, who should 
be incapable of controlling their dis- 
orderly lives. , 

A superior woman obliges her hus- 
band to depend upon her. He is 
forced to submit to the control of an 
intelligent spirit, and does not feel 
free to follow his own caprices. This 
is why vicious husbands need igno- 
rant wives. 

Molitre struck a blow as severe 
at frivolity, in the Précieuses Ridi- 
cules,* as at pedantry in the Femmes 
Savantes. ‘The eighteenth century re- 
tained merely a prejudice convenient 
to itself, which the regency establish- 
ed as a law, and finally licentious men 
surrendered the honor of their fami- 
lies rather than find in a wife an in- 
convenient judge, a living conscience, 
an ever-present reproach. They pre- 
ferred to have wives as vain and fri- 
volous as themselves, and to make of 
marriage a contract in which fortunes 
and titles only were considered, and 
where affection on either side went 
for nothing. The world saw with 
affright the corruption that speedily 
engulfed French society. 

Why did not M. de Maistre, who 
saw the remains of this corruption 
and the chastisements it had merited, 
understand that the degraded posi- 
tion assigned to women was one of 
its causes, and that prejudice against 
the intellectual elevation of women 
was the work of vice? 


V. 


THE DANGERS OF REPRESSION, 


The very nature of things speaks 
plainly enough. Human nature in all 
its faculties demands instruction, en- 
largement, enlightenment, elevation. 


* It is also to be observed that Moliére’s learned 
women had only the affectation and not the reality of 
science, just as the frécieuses merely affected the 
fine language and manners of the court. ‘The form- 
er were ignorant women playing the part of savantes 
the latter provincial women aping Paris fashions. 
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From my own observation I must as- 
sert that nothing is more dangerous 
than smothered faculties, unanswer- 
ed cravings, unsatisfied hunger and 
thirst. Thence comes the perversion 
of passions, created for noble ends, 
but turned against truth and virtue. 
Thence issue those distorted, crook- 
ed, and perverse ways into which we 
are drawn by an ignorance incapable 
of choice, judgment, or self-restraint : 
conversi dirumpent vos, says the sacred 
writer. There lies the secret of many 
falls, many scandals, or, at least, of 
much wretched levity among wo- 
men! If these rich and ardent pow- 
ers had been cultivated, we need not 
now deplore their ruin ; we should 
not have to sigh over the pitifully in- 
correct intellectual standard, the men- 
tal weakness of so many women of 
distinguished nature, called to be or- 
naments to the world and to do ho- 
nor to their families, but of whom 
education, checked in its develop- 
*ment, has made elegant women per- 
haps, at thirty years of age, but fri- 
volous, commonplace and _ useless. 
Surely no one can seriously contra- 
dict me in these assertions. 

Again, and this is a very important 
consideration : 

M. de Maistre would make a wo- 
man humble and virtuous in the ari- 
dity of her occupations, without any- 
thing to raise and console her beyond 
the knowledge “that Pekin is not in 
Europe,” and so on. 

This is impossible. She will not 
remain in this humble sphere. If we 
do not give her intellectual interests 
to recreate her from the material du- 
ties, often overwhelming, that weigh 
her down, she will reject these very 
duties, which humiliate her when they 
come alone, and seek relief from ennui 
in frivolity. Do not we see this every 
day? Let us not deceive ourselves. 

The duties of the mistress of a 
household, ever recurring with a 
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thousand matter-of-fact details—the 
responsibilities of domestic life are 
often wearisome and excessively wea- 
risome. Where shall a woman find 
consolation? who will give a legiti- 
mate impulse to her sometimes over- 
excited imagination? Who will offer 
to her intelligence the rightful satis- 
faction it demands, and prevent her 
from feeling that she is a mere domes- 
tic drudge? 

I have no hesitation in saying—and 
how many experiences have contribut- 
ed to fortify my conviction !—that 
there are times when piety itself does 
not suffice! Work, and sometimes very 
serious intellectual work, is required. 
Drawing and painting are not enough, 
unless the painting be of a very ele- 
vated character. What the hour calls 
for is a strong and firm application 
of the understanding to some serious 
work, literary, philosophical, or reli- 
gious. Then will calmness, peace, 
serenity be restored. Let us acknow- 
ledge the truth. Rigid principles and 
empty occupations, devotion combin- 
ed with a purely material or worldly 
life, make women destitute of resour- 
ces in themselves, and sometimes in- 
supportable to their husbands and chil- 
dren. 

But allow a woman two hours of 
hard study every day, during which 
the faculties of her soul can recover 
their balance, perplexities assume their 
true proportions, good sense and judg- 
ment resume their sway, exoitement 
subside, and peace reénter the soul : 
then she will lift up her head once 
more ; she will see that the intellectual 
life to which she aspires, in accordance 
with a craving implanted in her being 
by God himself, is not denied to her. 
Then she will be able to fall on her 
knees and accept life with its duties, 
and bless the divine will. 

This is the fruit of genuine work 
performed in the presence of God. It 
renders her soul submissive, some- 
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times more so than prayer itself. It 
restores her to order and good sense, 
satisfying within her a just and noble 
desire. 

I have sometimes heard mothers 
say that they dreaded for their child- 
ren faculties overstepping ordinary 
proportions, and that they should en- 
deavor to repress them. “ What use 
are they?” it is said: “How cana 
place be found for these great abilities 
in that real life, with its narrow, cramp- 
ed limits, which begins for women 
at the close of their earliest youth ?” 
These remarks have secretly shocked 
me. What! would you check the ex- 
pansion of that fairest of divine works, 
asoul where God has implanted a germ 
of ideal life? You respect this gift in 
men, provided that it be employed in 
practical life, and that it serve to 
inake money or create a social posi- 
tion. But, since the utility of great 
gifts is less lucrative among women, 
they had better be repressed! Then 
lop off the branches of the plant that 
craves too much air and room and 
sunlight ; check the redundant sap. 
But the plant was intended to be a 
great tree, and you will make of it a 
stunted shrub. Take care lest the mu- 
tilation do not kill it utterly while tor- 
turing it. To extinguish a soul de- 
signed by God to shine is to bury 
therein the seed of an interior an- 
guish that you will never cure, and 
which may exhaust the soul with 
vague, exaggerated aspirations. There 
is no torture comparable to the sense 
of the beautiful when it cannot 
find utterance, to the interior agony 
of a soul which, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, has missed its vocation. ‘That 
word, expressive of a call from on high, 
of a solemn and irresistible claim, ap- 
plies to women as well as tomen, to the 
ideal life as much as to the external 
life. The soul is a thought of God, 
it has been said. There is a divine 
plan with regard to it, and our exer- 


misconduct. 


tions or our languor advance or retard 
the execution of that plan, which ex- 
ists none the less in God’s wisdom 
and goodness, and must appear one 
day as our accuser if we fail to exe- 
cute it. 

And to secure its accomplishment, 
the development of the whole soul, 
mind, and heart is necessary. 

It is difficult to discover in advance 
to what God destines his gifts ; but 
none the less true is it that he destines 
them to an especial end, and that this 
providential vocation, faithfully an- 
swered, turns aside the dangers we 
dread to meet in its fulfilment. 

Individual natures should be con- 
sulted, that we may develop them 
according to their capacities. I would 
not create factitious talents by a cul- 
ture which nature does not demand, 
but neither would I leave uncultivated 
those she has bestowed. Nothing is 
more dangerous for a woman than 
incomplete development, half-know- 


ledge, a half-talent that shows her® 


glimpses of broader horizons without 
giving force to reach them, makes her 
think she knows what she does not 
know, and fills her soul with trouble 
and bewilderment, combined with a 
pride that often betrays itself in sad 
When equilibrium is 
not established between aspiration 
and the power to realize it, the soul, 
after making fruitless struggles to at- 
tain its ideal, becomes discontented 
with common life, and, craving some 
excitement of mind and imagination, 
seeks it in emotions and pleasures 
always dangerous and often culpable. 

If you do not direct the flame up- 
ward, it will feed upon the coarsest 
earthly aliment. A superior person 
once said to me: “ In art, mediocrity 
is to be above all things feared. A 
great talent escapes many dangers. 
The impetus once given, one must 
reach the goal ; otherwise, who can 
say how low one may fall ?” 
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Terrible examples of this I have 
seen, showing me what becomes of 
smothered faculties and of a rich na- 
ture rendered abortive.* 


VI. 


FATAL RESULTS OF IGNORANCE AND LE- 
VITY IN WOMEN, 


We complain of the vanity of wo- 
men, of their luxury and coquetry ; 
but for what else do we prepare them, 
what else do we inculcate in their 
education? We leave them no other 
resource on earth. Far from elevat- 
ing, developing, strengthening, and 
ennobling them, we dissipate, ener- 
vate, and debase them; nor am I 
speaking of the most fatal kind of 
debasement. Far from forming in 
them a taste for serious things or 
even for subjects worthy of interest, 
we teach them to ridicule those who 
have such tastes. We reduce them 
to coquetry, gossip, every kind of 
mediocrity and ennui. The world is 
positively irritated against those who 
sometimes remind women what they 
are in the estimation of God, what 
they are capable of doing, what they 
owe to God, to society, to France, to 
their husbands and sons, and to them- 
selves ; against those who dare to as- 
sert that it is for them, daughters of 
that Eve to whom humanity owes the 
chastisement of toil, to accept and 
make others accept this fruit, which, 
though perhaps a little bitter, is ex- 
piatory, honorable, and salutary ; that 
it is for them to follow its holy prac- 
tices from infancy, and, later, to in- 
spire in others a taste for it, or, at 

* I know a woman endowed with a creative faculty 
which her education has tended to crush. One feels 
in her incomplete and suffering nature a sort of inte- 
rior discord. Ill at ease with herself, she seeks ex- 
citement in dress and in frivolous distractions. People 
attribute these defects to her artistic nature. On the 
contrary, she would not suffer if she possessed the 
plenitude of her faculties. She has not been allowed 
to cultivate fully the talent bestowed by God ; she has 


never arrived at the genuine power of production or 
reached the repose of legitimate interior satisfaction. 


least, courage to endure it ; that it is 
for them to speak that noble language 
of reason and of faith which calls la- 
bor the primordial law of humanity, 
at once a dominion and a reward. 

The world is angry with those who 
teach women that they should use the 
gift of influence with which they are 
endowed, not to become queens of 
the ball-room, and shine beneath the 
candelabra of a drawing-room or be- 
hind foot-lights, but to become in 
their own homes skilful and patient 
advocates of everything noble, just, 
intellectual, and generous ; not to fz- 
tilize, if I may so express myself, the 
Spirits of men, already too inclined 
to futility, but to remind them con- 
stantly that life is composed of du- 
ties, that duty is serious, and that 
happiness is only found in the per- 
formance of duty. 

Instead of this, what are they? 
Stars of a day, meteors too often fa- 
tal to the repose, the fortune, and the 
honor of families. We may say that 
these women who have the brilliancy 
and the passing influence of comets 
exercise also their sinister power. 
Instead of enervating them with non- 
sense, tell them that they will not al- 
ways remain twenty years old, and 
that they will soon need other re- 
sources than their own beauty and 
caprices. Tell them that, even sup- 
posing they can always rule their hus- 
bands so easily, this sophistical au- 
thority will never gain a hold upon 
their children ; and yet it is a woman’s 
true aim, her first duty, often, alas! 
her sole happiness, to possess in- 
fluence over her children and esfe- 
cially over her sons. But to obtain 
that, she needs not only goodness, 
tenderness, and patience, but reason, 
reflection, good sense, and enlighten- 
ment. ‘To obtain these, real instruc- 
tion, attentive study, serious educa- 
tion are necessary. 

But there are few women who are 
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capable of rendering solid service to 
their husbands and children. 

“As a usual thing,” wrote to me 
a woman of the world, of very gen- 
eral interests, but exceedingly intelli- 
ligent—“ as a usual thing we know 
nothing, absolutely nothing. We can 
talk only about dress, fashions, or 
steeple-chases—nonsense all of them! 
A woman knows who are the famous 
actors and horses of the day; she 
knows by heart the personnel of the 
opera and the Variétés ; the stud- 
book is more familiar to her than the 
Imitation ; \ast year she voted for Za 
Tongue, this year for Vermouth, and 
gravely assures us that Bozs-Roussel 
is full of promise ; the grand Derby 
drives her wild, and the triumph of 
Fille de ? Air seems to her a nation- 
al victory. She can tell who are the 
best dressmakers, what saddler is 
most in vogue, what shop is most 
frequented. She can weigh the re- 
spective merits of the equipages of 
Comte de la Grange, Duc de Morny, 
and M. Delamarre. But, alas! turn 
the conversation to a matter of histo- 
ry or geography ; speak of the mid- 
dle ages, the crusades, the institu- 
tions of Charlemagne or St. Louis ; 
compare Bossuet with Corneille, 
Racine with Fénélon; utter the 
names of Camoéns or Dante, of 
Royer-Collard, Frédéric Ozanam, 
Comte de Montalembert, or Pere 
Gratry; the poor thing is struck 
dumb. She can only amuse young 
women and frivolous young men ; 
incapable of talking of business, art, 
politics, agriculture, or science, she 
cannot converse with her father-in- 
law, with the curé, or any other sensi- 
ble man. And yet it is a woman’s 
first talent to be able to converse with 
every one. If her mother-in-law vi- 
sits schools and poor people, and 
wishes to enroll her in charitable as- 
sociations, she understands neither 
their aim nor their importance, for 


compassion: and kindness of heart 
do not suffice in a certain class for 
the execution of good works. To 
acquire influence and give to a bene- 
fit its true worth, its whole moral sig- 
nificance, one needs an intelligence 
only to be acquired by study and at- 
tentive reflection.” 

And, now, I must go further, and in- 
dicate the fatal results of the present 
condition of things to domestic life, 
to society, and to religion ; and I will 
tell the entire truth. 

I know, I have seen, and thanked 
God in seeing, the sway exercised in 
her family by a Christian wife and 
mother ; the pursuits introduced un- 
der her guidance ; the ideas, at first 
indignantly rejected, adopted to 
please her ; thoughts of religion, of 
charity, of devotion, resignation, and 
forgiveness ; but more rarely, I must 
confess, principles of industry. 

It is a painful fact that education, 

not excepting religious education, 
rarely gives a serious taste for study 
to young girls or young women. En- 
voys from God to the domestic hearth, 
guardians of the holy traditions of 
faith, honor, and loyalty, women, even 
devout Christian women, seem to be 
the adversaries of work whether for 
‘their husbands or their children, but 
especially for theirsons. I have seen 
women who found it difficult not to 
regard the time given to study as 
stolen from them. Is this for want of 
intelligence or aptitude? I think not. 
I attribute this prejudice, first, to the 
education we give them, light, frivo- 
lous, and superficial, if not absolutely 
false ; and, secondly, to the part as- 
signed to them in the world, and the 
place reserved for them in families, 
and even in some Christian families. 

We do not wish women to study ; 
they do not wish those about them to 
study. We do not like to see them 
employed ; they do not like to see 
others employed, and they succeed 
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only too well in preventing their hus- 
bands and children from working. 
This is an immense misfortune, a most 
fatal influence. It is useless to say 
to men, “ Work, accept offices, occupy 
your time.” While women seek to de- 
stroy the effect of our advice, it will 
never produce results. So long as 
mothers advise their daughters not to 
marry men in office ; so long as the 
young wife uses her whole art to dis- 
gust her husband with employment, 
and the young mother fails to incul- 
cate in her children the necessity of 
self-culture, of training the mind and 
talents as one cultivates a precious 
plant, so long will the law of labor 
remain, with rare exceptions, unob- 
served. 

In the present stage of customs 
and manners, home life being what it 
is, women only can effectively protect 
a spirit of industry ; make it habitual ; 
inculcate, foster, facilitate, and even 
enforce it upon those around them ; 
early preparing the way for it, render- 
ing it possible and easy, according to 
it esteem, encouragement, and admi- 
ration. 

Now, on the contrary, children are 
placed as soon as possible en pension ; 
that is the word; or for the boys a 
tutor is appointed, for the girls a gov- 
erness. The mother, out of love of 
amusement, deprives herself as early 
as possible of the supreme happiness 
of bestowing upon her children the 
first gleam of intellectual and spiritual 
life—she who gave them corporeal ex- 
istence. The children then go to col- 
lege or to a convent, and what be- 
comes the mother’s chief care? That 
they should not work too hard! If 
there is a tutor or governess, the case 
is far worse. The mother often ap- 
pears to be the born adversary of both, 
bent upon finding fault, upon alienat- 
ing her children from them, and ex- 
torting privileges, walks, exemptions, 
and incessant interruptions. The 


only dream of this weak and blind 
mother, her only idea of occupation for 
her son, is to plan hunting parties for 
him, gatherings of young people, hip- 
podromes, plays, watering-places, and 
balls, where she follows him with her 
eyes, enchanted with his triumphs in 
society, which should perhaps rather 
make her sigh. No longer daring to 
be vain for herself, she is vain for him. 
What defects does she blame? An 
ungraceful gesture, an unrefined ex- 
pression, or the omission of some 
courtesy. She never says to him: 
“ Aim at higher things ; cultivate your 
mind ; learn to think, to know men, 
things, yourself ; become a distinguish- 
ed man ; serve your country ; make 
for yourself a name, unless you have 
one already, and in that case be wor- 
thy to bear it.” 

Few mothers give such counsel 
to their children—still less, young 
wives to their husbands. ‘They seem 
to marry in order to run about in 
search of amusement or of the prin- 
ciple of perpetual motion. Country 
places, city life, baths, watering-places, 
the turf, balls, concerts, and morning 
calls leave not a moment’s rest for 
them day or night. Willingly or un- 
willingly, the husband must share this 
restlessness. He yawns frequently, 
scolds sometimes, but no matter for 
that ; he must yield, longing for the 
blessed moment when he can shake 
off the yoke and take refuge at his 
club. The young wife employs every 
gift of art and nature, everything that 
God bestowed upon her for better pur- 
poses, grace, beauty, sweetness, ad- 
dress, fascination, to make him yield. 
Oh ! that she would employ half these 
providential resources to prove to.her 
husband that she would be proud to 
be the wife of a distinguished man; 
that she longs to see him cultivated, 
clever, worthy of his name, worthy one 
day to be held up as an example to 
his son; to persuade him either to 
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take some office, or to live upon his 
estates and exercise a righteous influ- 
ence, protecting elective places, gain- 
ing the confidence and esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, setting a noble exam- 
ple, and thus serving God and society! 

But far from behaving thus, if the 
poor husband ventures to take up 
a book and seek repose from the 
whirlwind he is condemned to live in, 
madam makes a little face, (consi- 
aered bewitching at twenty, but one 
day to be pronounced insufferable ;) 
she flutters about the literary man, 
the rhetorician, the scholar, retires to 
put on her hat, comes back, seats her- 
self, springs up again, flits back and 
forth before the mirror, takes her 
gloves, and finally bursts out into ex- 
ecrations against books and reading, 
which are good for nothing except to 
making a man stupid and preoccupied. 
For the sake of peace the husband 
throws down his book, loses the habit 
of reading, suffers gradual annihila- 
tion by a conjugal process, and, hav- 
ing failed to raise his companion to 
his own level, sinks to hers. 

Here we have a deplorable vicious 
circle. So long as women know 
nothing, they will prefer unoccupied 
men ; and so long as men remain idle, 
they will prefer ignorant and frivolous 
women. Men in office are no less 
persecuted than others. Many wo- 
men torment a magistrate, a lawyer, 
a notary, making them fail in exacti- 
tude and in application to business, 
instead of encouraging a strict and 
complete fulfilment of duty. They 
consider punctuality a bore and assi- 
duity insufferable. When they suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the neglect of 
an appointment or of some important 
occupation, one would think they had 
achieved a victory. The case is worse 
still for certain careers generally 
adopted by rich men or by those 
whose families were formerly weal- 
thy, such as the army and navy. 
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An officer must remain unmarried, 
or marry a girl without fortune. 
Otherwise, in discussing the mar- 
riage, the first thing demanded is 
a resignation. Every young lady of 
independent fortune wishes her hus- 
band to do nothing. In view of this 
ignorant prejudice, this conjugal ostra- 
cism, even sensible mothers hesitate 
about recommending their sons to 
adopt careers which will make marri- 
age possible to them only at the ex- 
pense of a noble fortune ; or else they 
say in words too often heard: “ My 
son will serve for a few years, and 
then resign. A married man cannot 
pursue a career.” 

And young men are asked to work 
with this perspective before them ! 
How can one love a position which 
is to be abandoned on such or such 
a day in accordance with a caprice? 
What zeal, what emulation, what 
ambition can a man have who is 
to leave the service at twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years of age, when he is 
perhaps captain of artillery or lieute- 
nant of a ship, that is to say, when he 
has worked his way through the diffi- 
culties that beset every career at its 
outset? 

I have known mothers fairly re- 
duced to despair at seeing a son, just 
on the point of attaining an elevat- 
ed position, forced to renounce the 
thought merely in accordance with the 
exigence of a young girl and the blind- 
ness of her mother, who ought to fore- 
see and dread the inevitable regrets 
and inconveniences of idleness suc- 
ceeding to the charm of an occupied 
life, of the monotony of a éte-d-téte 
coming after the excitements of Sol- 
ferino, or the perpetual gu vive of our 
Algerian garrisons, or the adventu- 
rous and almost constantly heroic life 
of the navy. 

It is the duty of an intelligent 
Christian wife or mother to point 
out the dangers of idleness and stul- 
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tification ; the social and intellectual 
suicide resulting from standing aloof 
from every office and all occupation ; 
the political and religious necessity 
of occupying responsible places, dis- 
tinguishing one’s self in them, and 
holding them permanently in order 
to exercise one’s influence in favor 
of morals and religion. This is a 
vital matter which will never be un- 
derstood until mothers teach it with 
the catechism to their little children. 
This is the commentary which every 
mother and every catechist must give, 
in explaining the important chapter 
on sloth, one of the seven deadly 
sins. And the same ideas must be 
inculcated in instructing their daugh- 
ters until they are twenty years old ; 
teaching them to be reasonable and 
capable, showing them the evil con- 
sequences of idleness in a young hus- 
band, the difficulty of amusing him 
all day long, of pleasing without 
wearying him, of averting ennui, 
ill-humor, and monotony. And let 
the teacher never fail to add the 
truth so often proved that it is im- 
possible to induce a son to work 
after having dissuaded his father 
from working. Of course, there are 
moments of pain in an occupied life. 
It is hard to see a husband embark 
for two or three years, going perhaps 
to Sebastopol or to Kabylia. But it 
is sadder still to see a husband bored 
to death, and thinking his wife tedi- 
ous, his home unbearable, his affairs 
drudgery ; and this is not uncommon. 
I have heard wives who had consent- 
ed to necessary separations say that 
the trial had its compensations ; that 
the consciousness of duty fulfilled was 
a source of inestimable satisfaction ; 
that the agony was followed by a joy 
that obliterated the memory of suffer- 
ing ; that as the time of return drew 
near, as the regiment or the ship ap- 
peared in sight, they experienced a 


+ happiness unknown to other women. 
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It must be so; God leaves nothing 
unrewarded ; every sacrifice has its 
compensation, every wound its balm. 
I am told that the most admirable 
households are to be found in our 
seaport towns, our great manufac- 
turing centres, and even in our large 
garrison towns in spite of the bus- 
tle, agitation, and dissipation reigning 
there. I can easily believe this— 
every one is busy in such places. A 
husband who has spent the day in 
barrack or factory (still more, one 
who has been at sea a long time) 
thirsts for home, longs to be again by 
his own hearth, enjoying domestic life. 
The wife on her side, separated for 
several hours from her husband, re- 
serves for him her most cheerful 
mood and her pleasantest smile. 
She saves him from the thousand 
annoyances of the day, the house- 
hold perplexities, the little embar- 
rassments of life, the’ children’s 
romping. The little ones run to 
meet their father, and recreate him 
after his work with caresses and 
prattle. This is the way in which 
men enjoy children ; as a necessity 
of every day and all day, they dread 
them. 

But without rising so high, I ask 
simply what can be more agreeable, 
even for a husband who spends his 
life in hunting or anywhere else out 
of his own house, than to find on 
coming home his wife cheerful and 
good-tempered, because after getting 
him a good dinner she has amused 
herself with painting a pretty picture, 
or studying with genuine interest a 
little natural history, or trying some 
experiment in domestic chemistry, or 
even solving a problem in géométrie 
agricole, instead of finding her !an- 
guid and melancholy, a femme incom- 
prise, with some novel or another in 
her hand. 

If I persist in preaching industry 
to men and women, it is for very ur- 
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gent reasons, not only domestic and 
political, but social. Who does not 
see that we verge on socialism at 
present? The masses will not work, 
they detest labor. Salaries have been 
raised again and again; for many 
trades they go beyond necessity, and 
so the workman, instead of giving six 
days in the week to his trade, gives 
but four, three, or even two days. It 
is for the higher classes who are sup- 
posed to understand their duties and 
to feel the import of their responsibi- 
lities, it is for them to reinstate labor 
in popular estimation. In this as in 
all other things, example must come 
from above ; for here, as in religion 
and morals, the higher classes owe to 
society and to their country some ex- 
piation. The eighteenth century, with 
its corruptions, its scandals, and its ir- 
religion, hangs upon us with the weight 
of a satanic heritage. Like original 
sin, these errors have been washed 
in blood ; it is the history of all great 
errors. It remains for us to expiate 


the idleness, the inaction, inutility, an- 


nihilation to which we have hitherto 
surrendered ourselves, setting a fatal 
example to those around us. 

Our generation must be steeped in 
labor. There and only there is to be 
found our safety, and mothers must 
be convinced of this truth. The mo- 
ther is the centre of home, everything 
radiates from her—on one condition, 
that she is a mother worthy of the 
name and mission—and such mo- 
thers are rare. 

We know what is in general the 
educa‘ion of women. Add to it the 
indulgence and weakness of parents, 
the species of idolatry they have for 
their daughters, the premature plea- 
sures lavished upon young girls, the 
pains taken to praise them, to adorn 
them from their earliest infancy, and 
afterward to show them off and 
make them shine in a sort of matri- 
monial exhibition. How can we hope 


to find earnest mothers of families 
among those whose youth has been 
spent in balls, fetes, and morning 
visits? Alas! it is not possible. 
Reasonable ideas rarely come to 
them until age or misfortune has 
withdrawn their surest means of in- 
fluence. 

And the greatest sufferers from this 
calamity are society and religion ; it 
cannot be otherwise. A little draw- 
ing, a-little more music, enough gram- 
mar and orthography to pass muster, 
sufficient history and geography to 
know Gibraltar from the Himalaya 
and to recognize Cyrus as King. of 
Persia, but not enough to avenge 
noble memories outraged or to rec- 
tify erroneous estimates ; of foreign 
languages a slight smattering, enough 
to enable one to read English and 
German novels, but not to appreciate 
the glorious pages of Shakespeare, 
Milton, or Klopstock ; no literature, 
nothing of our great authors, unless 
a few fables of La Fontaine and per- 
haps a chorus out of Esther learned 
in childhood ; of religious knowledge 
a sufficiency to allow of being admit- 
ted to first communion, not enough 
to answer the most vulgar objections, 
the most notorious calumnies, not 
enough to understand one’s position 
and duties, to impose silence on the 
detractors of religion, or the adver- 
saries of reason and Christian evi- 
dence, to refute the grossest sophis- 
try, to lead back to faith and holy 
practices a young husband or per- 
haps an aged father ; with such an 
education what influence can a young 
woman exercise ? 

If the poor young creature so in- 
sufficiently prepared by education 
never reads, or reads only romances, 
where will she find arms to defend 
her against error and blasphemy? In 
spite of sincere piety, she must, use- 
less and timid soldier that she is, 
desert the holy cause of God and 
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truth for fear of compromising it by 
an ignorant defénce. And yet it is 
a noble cause, and one that belongs 
especially to her, for it is the cause 
of the weak and defenceless, and 
only asks in its service a sincere con- 
viction, a devout heart, and a little 
knowledge. , But the knowledge is 
wanting. Because she has acquired 
neither a habit of reflection nor of 
seeking in good books necessary in- 
formation, she must be silent,+ and, 
while God and his faith are outraged 
in her presence with impunity, drop 
her eyes upon her worsted work and 
sigh. 

Yes, sigh—that is right ; and sigh 
not only for the poor men who read 
such wretched books and intoxicate 
themselves with vile poisons, but also 
for the fact that there is no one to 
open their eyes, to lead these misled 
hearts back into the right path, or, at 
least, to excite a doubt in their per- 
verted minds and warped conscien- 
ces; no mother, sister, daughter, 


wife, no intelligent, enlightened, edu- 
cated woman to fulfil woman’s essen- 


No one else can do 
If women are not the 


tial mission. 
the work. 
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first apostles of the home circle, no 
one else can penetrate it. But they 
must render themselves thoroughly 
capable of fulfilling their apostleship. 

Nowadays, when all the world 
reasons or rather cavils, when every- 
thing is discussed and proved, when 
even light and life must be demon- 
strated, it is necessary that women 
should participate in the general 
movement. To speak without re- 
serve—in the face of a masculine 
generation who graft on to the Aaw- 
teurs which especially belong to them 
feminine indifference, affectation, idle- 
ness, frivolity, and weakness—wo- 
men must show themselves serious, 
thoughtful, firm, and courageous. 
When men copy their defects, it be- 
hooves them to borrow a few manly 
virtues. “ It is time,” nobly says M. 
Caro, “that minds possessed of any 
intellectual claims awoke to full vital- 
ity. Let every being endowed with 
reason learn to protect himself against 
literary evil-doers and to repulse their 
attacks upon God, soul, virtue, purity, 
and faith.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


WHEN souls like thine rise up and leave 
This Earth’s dark prison-place, 
’Tis foolishness to grieve : 
Or think thou dost thy life regret, 
And would return if God would let 
Thy feet their steps retrace. 
Tis he who ends thy banishment, 
And by an angel’s hand has sent 
A merciful reprieve. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS.* 


Tue history of the schools and 
scholars of the early ages of the 
church is not only interesting as 
forming an important chapter in the 
history of the church itself, but is full 
of most remarkable facts and valu- 
able -suggestions bearing on the as 
yet apparently unsolved problem of 
education. It is replete with matter 
well worthy the profound attention of 
all who consider the proper training 
of youth one of the gravest and most 
important of public questions ; and 
one which, in this age of advanced 
enlightenment, still remains the sub- 
ject of many crude and conflicting 
opinions. Not only do we recom- 
mend its perusal to the Catholic 
teacher, who is manfully overcom- 
ing the peculiar obstacles present- 
ed in our unsettled community, as 
a source of consolation and encou- 
ragement ; but we call it to the notice 
of those gentlemen who spend so 
much of their time during summer 
vacations debating on the quantity 
and quality of discipline necessary 
to enforce the time-honored author- 
ity of the teacher, and in endeavor- 
ing to define the exact minimum of 
moral training required to be admi- 
nistered to the secular student to fit 
him for the proper discharge of the 
duties of life. We do this in all sin- 
cerity ; for with this latter class of per- 
sons we are not inclined to find too 
much fault. Many of them are men of 
intelligence and good intentions ; but, 
groping as they are in utter darkness, 
and bringing to their deliberations a 
lamentable ignorance of the essential 
principles of Christian education, it 

* Christian Schools and Scholars ; or, Sketches of 
Education from the Christian Era to the Council of 


Trent. By the author of 7he Three Chancellors, etc. 
Two vols, London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


is not wonderful that their counsels 
should be divided, and their labors 
as unprofitable as that of Sisyphus. 
Disguise it as we may, it cannot be 
doubted that the state colleges and 
schools of our country, after a very 
fair trial, have not answered the ex- 
pectations of even those who profess 
themselves their warmest admirers. 
There is a feeling in the public mind, 
as yet partially expressed, that there 
is something lacking in our method 
of dealing with the ever-constant flood 
of young hearts and minds which is 
daily looking to us for direction and 
guidance. It is becoming more and 
more painfully apparent that the mere 
intellect of the children who attend 
our public institutions is stimulated 
into unnatural and unhealthy activi- 
ty, while their moral nature is left 
wholly uncultivated and undeveloped. 
Conducted, as such institutions must 
necessarily be, by persons unqualified 
or unauthorized to administer moral 
instruction, it cannot, of course, be 
expected that the souls for a time en- 
trusted to their care can be fortified 
by wise counsels and that moral dis- 
cipline which was considered in past 
ages and in all nations as the funda- 
mental basis of all Christian educa- 
tion. 

Even in a worldly sense, it ought to 
be a source of our greatest solicitude 
that the generation which is to hold 
the honor and integrity of the nation 
in its keeping should be schooled in 
the principles of justice and rectitude 
upon which all true individual and na- 
tional greatness must depend. If, then, 
we have exhausted the wisdom of the 
present, with all its examples before 
our eyes, to no good purpose, let us 
turn reverently to the experience of 
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the past, and see if we cannot find 
something fit for meditation in the 
varied pages of the history of the 
Christian church, in her struggles 
against ignorance and false philoso- 
phy. 

From the very beginning the church 
had to contend against three distinct 
elements, positively or negatively, op- 
posed to her teachings. Inthe East, 
as then known, what was called the 
Greek civilization, superimposed on 
the Roman, denied all particular gods 
while worshipping many, and culmi- 
nated either in refined atheism or the 
deification of man himself: proud of 
its disputants, its arts and literature, 
it affected to feel, and perhaps ac- 
tually felt, a contempt for the simple 
doctrines of Christianity, accompa- 
nied, as they were, by self-denial, 
poverty, and lowliness. Over con- 
tinental Europe and many of its is- 
lands the wave of Roman conquest 
had swept irresistibly and receded 
reluctantly, leaving behind it the se- 
diment of an intelligence which serv- 
ed only to nourish the latent weeds 
of ignorance and paganism; while 
in the far West existed a people 
with a peculiar and, in its way, a 
high order of civilization, untouch- 
ed, it is true, by Roman or Greek 
pantheism, but completely shut out 
from the light of the gospel. 

To overcome the scattered and di- 
versified opposition thus presented, 
to overturn false gods and uproot 
false opinions, to bend the stub- 
born neck of the barbarian beneath 
the yoke of Christian meekness, and 
to mould whatever was brilliant and 
intellectual in mankind to the service 
of the true God, was the task assum- 
ed by the church through the means 
of education. 

During the first three centuries of 
our era schools were established at 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Edessa, An- 
tioch, and other centres of Eastern 
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wealth and learning; of these, 
that at Alexandria, founded by St. 
Mark, A.D. 60, was the most cele- 
brated, and had for its teachers and 
scholars some of the most learned 
men of the period. They were ca- 
techetical in their nature, and at first 
were confined to oral instructions on 
the chief articles of the faith and the 
nature of the sacraments ; but in pro- 
cess of time their sphere of usefulness 
was greatly enlarged, and the charac- 
ter of the studies pursued in them as- 
sumed a wider and higher tone, till 
not only dogmatic theology and Chris- 
tian ethics, but human sciences and 
profane literature, were freely taught. 
Thus we read that, toward the close 
of the second century, St. Pantzus, 
a converted Stoic of great erudition, 
and Clement of Alexandria, who is 
said to have “visited all lands and 
studied in all schools in search of 
truth,” taught in the school of St. 
Mark, with an eloquence so convinc- 
ing, and a knowledge of Grecian phi- 
losophy so thorough, that multitudes 
of Gentiles flocked to hear them, as- 
tonished to find the doctrines of the 
new faith expounded in the polished 
language of Cicero, and the very logic 
of Aristotle turned against the pan- 
theistic philosophy of Greece. Their 
successor, the celebrated Origen, 
whose reputation has outlived all 
the attacks of time, in a letter to 
his friend St. Gregory, gives us some 
idea of the course of instruction pur- 
sued*in his time, in this school, in re- 
gard to the study of the human scien- 
ces. “ They are to be used,” he writes, 
“so that they may contribute to the 
understanding of the Scriptures ; for 
just as philosophers are accustomed 
to say that geometry, music, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and astronomy, all dis- 
pose us to the study of philosophy, so 
we may say that philosophy, rightly 
studied, disposes us to the study of 
Christianity. We are permitted, when 
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we go out of Egypt, to carry with us 
the riches of the Egyptians wherewith 
to adorn the tabernacle ; only let us 
beware how we reverse the process, 
and leave Israel to go down into 
Egypt and seek for treasure ; that is 
what Jeroboam did in olden time, 
and what heretics do in our own.” 
Here we find expressed, at so early 
a day, the beautiful idea of the church 
respecting education ; that enduring 
pyramid which she would build up, 
whose base is human science, and 
whose apex is the knowledge of God. 

The episcopal seminaries, intended 
exclusively for the training of eccle- 
siastics, were coeval with, if not ante- 
rior to, the catechetical schools, for 
we find the germ of the system in the 
very earliest apostolic times. They 
originally formed but part of the 
bishops’ households ; and the students 
were taught by him personally, or by 
his deputy. When the community 
life became more general and the 


number of ecclesiastical pupils in-, 


creased, the seminaries assumed 
more extensive proportions, the 
school being held in the church at- 
tached to the bishop’s house, but the 
scholars still living under his roof. 
Great care was always manifested by 


the early fathers of the church in the’ 


moral and intellectual training of 
ecclesiastical students. Thus, Pope 
St. Siricius, in his decretal, a.p. 
385, to the Bishop of Tarragona, lays 
down the following rules to be ob- 
served in preparing candidaté& for 
the priesthood. He orders that they 
shall be selected principally from 
those who have been devoted to 
the service of the church from child- 
hood. At thirty years of age they 
are to be advanced through inferior 
orders to subdiaconate and diaco- 
nate, and after five years thus spent 
they may be ordained priests. In 
several provincial councils held in 
the early centuries we find the great- 
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est stress laid on the importance of 
the careful culture of seminarians, and 
the second council of Toledo, a.p. 
531, fixes the ordination of subdea- 
cons at twenty, and of deacons at 
twenty-five years of age. As to the 
course of studies pursued, besides 
the reading of the Scriptures, the 
Psalter, and a knowledge of the 
duties of the holy offices, Latin, 
xreek, and generally Hebrew were 
taught, together with the liberal 
sciences, and sometimes even law 
and medicine. 

Thus did the church gradually but 
firmly lay the foundation of her sys- 
tem. First, by giving to the adult 
neophyte such instruction as befitted 
his age and condition, to enable him 
to become a worthy member of her 
fold ; and next, by providing, under 
the direct inspection of each bishop, 
a school where children, disciplined 
in his household, taught from his 
mouth and by his example lessons of 
piety, humility and self-control, and 
armed with all the resources of sa- 
cred and profane learning, were at 
mature years sent forth to convert a 
gentile world, and in turn become 
teachers of men. 

While the catechetical schools 
were flourishing in the East and the 
episcopal seminaries assuming form 
in Spain and Gaul, the bloody per- 
secutions which prevailed intermit- 
tingly at Rome retarded for a long 
time education in that city. Many 
of her first citizens, it is true, regard- 
less alike of family considerations 
and imperial edicts, were to be daily 
found by the side of her humblest 
bondmen, listening, through the gloom 
of the catacombs, to the teachings of 
the gospel; and to this day their 
places can be pointed out beside the 
rough hewn seat of their teachers. 
The Roman pontiffs also labored in 
their own dwellings to educate their 
young priests, many of whom, like 
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St. Felicitanus, passed only from 
their care to testify their devotion to 
the faith by a glorious martyrdom. 
When the Emperor Constantine was 
converted, the palace of the Zaterni 
became the residence of the popes, 
and here was established the Patri- 
archium, or seminary, which for sev- 
eral centuries gave so many distin- 
guished occupants to the chair of 
Peter. The schools of the empire 
were also thrown open to the Chris- 
tians, who largely availed themselves 
of their superior advantages to be- 
come acquainted with the old authors. 
gut the professors of the imperial 
academies were but semi-christian- 
ized, and, though conforming out- 
wardly to the new order of things, 
they retained not a little of their old 
ideas and customs. Hence, we find 
a variety of opinions entertained by 
contemporary authorities as to the 
propriety of Christians studying in 
them. In most cases, however, 
where the danger of contamination 
was not imminent, or where, as in 
the case of Victorinus, the academi- 
cians were dona-fidé Christians, the 
practice was permitted, so eager were 
the fathers to encourage learning. 
Tertullian was of opinion that, while 
Christians could not lawfully teach 
in the schools with pagans, they 
might be listeners, without, however, 
taking part in idolatrous ceremonies. 
St. Basil, who studied for a time in 
them, and who was a devoted lover 
of classical learning, entertained 
much the same views, comparing the 
student to a bee who sucks honey 
out of the poisoned flower. St. 
Chrysostom, who cannot be accused 
of any antipathy to education in all 
its most elegant branches, but who 
had in his own person experienced 
the dangers which beset the young 
Christian in the academies, after 
great deliberation, and with evident 
reluctance, decided against the pub- 
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lic schools as then conducted. His 
words have a significant sound, even 
in these days. He writes: “If you 
have masters among you who can 
answer for the virtue of your child- 
ren, I should be very far from advo- 
cating your sending them to a mon- 
astery. On the contrary, I should 
strongly insist on them remaining 
where they are. But, if no one can 
give such a guarantee, we ought not 
to send our children to schools where 
they will learn vice before they learn 
science, and where, in acquiring 
learning of relatively small value, 
they will lose what is far more pre- 
cious, their integrity of-soul. . , 
‘ Are we, then, to give up literature ?” 
you will exclaim. I do not say that ; 
but I do say that we must not kill 
souls. . . . When the founda- 
tions of a building are sapped, we 
should seek rather for architects to 
reconstruct the whole edifice, than 
for artists to adorn the walls. In 
fact, the choice lies between two al- 
ternatives—a liberal education, which 
you may get by sending your children 
to the public schools, or the salvation 
of their souls, which you secure by 
sending them to the monks. Which 
is to gain the day, science or the 
soul? If you can unite both advan- 
tages, do so, by all means ; but, if 
not, choose the most precious.” 

The character of the academies 
must have soon changed for the bet- 
ter ; for, when Julian some time after 
closed them to the Christians, osten- 
sibly with a view to the purity of mo- 
rals, but actually to deprive Christian 
students of the benefit of any edu- 
cation, St. Gregory, who quickly saw 
through the Apostate’s designs, pro- 
tested in the strongest terms against 
the injustice. “For my part,” he 
says, “I trust that every one who 
cares for learning will take part in 
my indignation. I leave to others 
fortune, birth, and every other fancied 
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good which can flatter the imagina- 
tion of man. I value only science 
and letters, and regret no labor that 
I have spent in their acquisition. I 
have preferred, and ever shall prefer, 
learning to all earthly riches, and hold 
nothing dearer on earth next to the 
joys of heaven and the hopes of eter- 
nity.” The decree was afterward 
revoked by the Emperor Valentinian 
at the request of St. Ambrose, and 
the academies gradually fell into de- 
cay; and, growing dim in the light 
of the new Christian foundations of 
other countries, finally ceased to be 
objects of discussion. 

Perhaps the greatest good that re- 
sulted from the evils complained of 
by St. Chrysostom was the establish- 
ment of the Benedictine order; an 
organization destined to exercise for 
centuries a controlling influence over 
the educational system of Christen- 
dom. In the year A.D. 522, a poor 
solitary named Benedict, while en- 
gaged at his devotions in the grotto 
of Subiaco, was visited by two Ro- 
man senators, who desired him to take 
charge of the education of their sons, 
Maurus and Placidus. He consented, 
and other children of the same rank, 
whose parents feared the contagion 
of the imperial schools, were soon 
after placed in his care. For their 
government he established a rule, 
and from this apparently slight foun- 
dation sprang the numberless monas- 
teries which were the custodians and 
dispensaries of learning in the middle 
ages. In543, St. Maurus carried the 
Benedictine rule into Gaul, where 
under his charge and that of his suc- 
cessors monasteries multiplied with 
great rapidity. We have seen that 
at first this illustrious order was de- 
signed only for the education of the 
children of the rich, who were to be 
instructed “on solum in Scripturis 
divinas, sed etiam in secularibus litte- 
ris; but so great did its reputation 
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become that, in a short time, we find 
the doors of its schools thrown open 
to all classes. 

It was not, however, in the polished 
circles of the cities of Greece and her 
colonies, nor even in the future cen 
tre of Christendom, that the church 
was destined to achieve her most sub- 
stantial triumphs. The civilization 
of the East, long in a state of decay, 
waned with the decline of the Empire, 
and its opulent cities and elaborate 
literature became part of the débris 
of the colossal ruins of that once 
stupendous power. The soil in which 
the seeds of education had been plant- 
ed by St. Mark and St. Basil, Origen 
and Cassian, was already exhausted, 
and incapable of producing those har- 
dy plants and gigantic trees which 
defy time and corruption. We must, 
therefore, look to Western Europe as 
the proper field wherein were to be 
sown the germs of a more enduring 
growth. 

The monastic system, more or less 
defined, was introduced into Gaul 


‘long before the advent of St. Mau- 


rus, and the education, not only of 
monks, was attended to with care, 
but of the laity also. From the earli- 
est times we find traces of the exfe- 
rior schools attached to the monas- 
teries for the training of children not 
intended for a clerical life. The rules 
of Saints Pachominus and Basil, then 
generally followed, were careful to pro- 
vide that children should be taught to 
read and write, and instructed in 
psalmody and such portions of the 
Holy Scriptures as were suited to 
their comprehension. ‘They were to 
live in the monastery and be allowed 
to sit at table with the monks, who 
were strictly cautioned not to do or 
say anything that could disedify their 
young minds. With a tenderness 
truly paternal, the young scholars 
were allowed a separate part of the 
building for themselves, and plenty of 
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time for amusement. On the subject 
of punishment, we recommend the 
following advice of St. Basil to mod- 
ern teachers, believing that juvenile 
human nature is much the same now 
as it was sixteen or seventeen centu- 
ries ago. “Let every fault have its 
own remedy,” says this experienced 
teacher, “so that, while the offence is 
punished, the soul may be exercised 
to conquer its passions. For exam- 
ple: Has a child been angry with his 
companion? Oblige him to beg par- 
don of the other and to do him some 
humble service ; for it is by accustom- 
ing him to humility that you will 
eradicate anger, which is always the 
offspring of pride. Has he eaten out 
of meals? Let him remain fasting 
for a good part of the day. Has he 
eaten to excess and in an unbecom- 
ing manner? At the hour of repast, 
let him, without eating himself, watch 
others taking their food in a modest 
manner, and so he will be learning 
how to behave at the same time that 
he is being punished by his absti- 
nence. And if he has offended by 
idle words, by rudeness, or by telling 
lies, let him be corrected by diet and 
silence.” 

The early Gallican bishops showed 
as great a desire to encourage learn- 
ing among their clergy as did those 
of Spain, and were never tired of en- 
forcing the necessity of the attentive 
study of the Scriptures and the culti- 
vation of letters, even in religious 
houses occupied by women. The re- 
sult of this zealous spirit is to be found 
in the establishment of the schools 
of Tours and Lyons, Grinni and Vien- 
ne, the abbey of Marmontier and the 
more famous one of Lerins, which pro- 
duced thousands of missionaries, and 
such scholars as Apollinaris of Ly- 
ons, Maumertius, the author of Zhe 
Nature of the Soul, and the poets, 
Saints Prosper and Avitus. The 
“Academy of Toulouse,” of disputa- 
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tious memory, is claimed to have had a 
very ancient origin, but was probably 
not in existence until the sixth century. 

But the first period of literary cul- 
ture on the continent of Europe was 
fast drawing to a close. At the end 
of the fifth century heresy and schism 
raged in Africa, Istria, and Spain ; the 
converted Ostrogoths of Northern 
Italy were subdued by the semi-pagan- 
ized Lombards ; the Roman empire 
existed but in name; and civil war 
broke out in Gaul, desolating her 
fields and laying in ruins her churches 
and schools. Darkness succeeded 
light, and anarchy and barbarism pre- 
vailed on both sides of the Alps. But 
the cause of Christian learning was 
not lost. Driven from the mainland, 
the Christian scholars had already 
taken refuge in the adjacent islands, 
where they rekindled their torches, 
and kept them burning with an efful- 
gence unknown in the palaces of 
kings or the schools of the empire. 
The providence of God, which permit- 
ted the ravages of war and heresy 
to prevail for a time in Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy, ordained that a newer and 
more secure asylum should be pro- 
vided for the handmaid of the faith, 
whence were to issue, when the s.orm 
passed over, of hosts of zealous and 
learned men to reconquer for the 
church her desolated and darkened 
dominions. 

Ireland and England were destined 
to be this asylum, and, even humanly 
speaking, no choice could have been 
more propitious. The qualities which 
distinguished the people of these 
islands, and which characterize them 
even at this day, admirably adapted 
them for missionary life. The Anglo- 
Saxon genius, mollified by contact 
with the more imaginative mind of the 
Briton, developed a strong, unconquer- 
able will, great tenacity of purpose, 
vast powers of codperation, and a 
capacity for solid attainments ; while 
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the Celts of the sister island, who had 
never known a conqueror, exhibited 
the indomitable zeal of a free-born 
people united to an insatiable love of 
learning and fine arts, and a subtility 
of mind which easily grasped the most 
beautiful and abstruse dogmas of 
Christian philosophy. 

The earliest monastic schools of 
England were destroyed by the Saxon 
invaders about the middle of the fifth 
century, and what remained of their 
teachers were driven with the remnant 
of the Britons into the mountains of 
Wales. Yet even before the invasion 
many of her youth found their way to 
the continent, and there obtaining an 
education, returned to their native 
country to teach their compatriots. 
Thus St. Ninian, who had studied at 
Rome under Pope St. Siricius and had 
visited Tours,established his episcopal 
seminary and a school for the neigh- 
boring children at Witherne, in Gal- 
loway, about the beginning of that 
century. He was, says his biographer, 
St. Aelred, “assiduous in reading.” 
St. Germanus of Auxerre and St. Lu- 
pus of Troyes followed in 429, and 
established at Caerleon, the capital of 
the Britons, seminaries and schools, in 
which they lectured on the Scriptures 
and the liberal arts. Stimulated by 
their example,monastic schools sprang 
rapidly into existence, the most suc- 
cessful of which were those at Hent- 
land ; Laudwit, among whose first 
scholars was the historian Gildas ; Ban- 
gor on the Dee, in which, according 
to Bede, there were over two thousand 
students ; Whitland, where St. David 
studied ; and Llancarvan, founded by 
St. Cadoc. This latter saint was 
educated by an Irish recluse named 
Fathai, who was induced to leave his 
hermitage in the mountains to take 
charge of the school of Gwent, in 
Monmouthshire. 

We must not be surprised to find 
an Irish teacher at that early period 
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in Wales; for already the wonderful 
exodus of Irish missionaries and teach- 
ers had commenced. The twenty 
years’ missionary labors of St. Patrick 
and his disciples had literally con- 
verted the entire people of Ireland, 
and, following the lessons taught him 
at Tours, Rome, and Lerins, that saint 
studded the island with seminaries 
and monastic schools. His own, at 
Armagh, founded a.p. 455, doubtless 
formed the model upon which the oth- 
ers were built. “Within a century 
after the death of St. Patrick,” says 
Bishop Nicholson, “ the Irish semina- 
ries had so increased that most parts 
of Europe sent their children to be 
educated there, and drew thence their 
bishops and teachers.” So numerous, 
indeed, were the schools of Ireland 
founded by the successors of St. Pat- 
rick that it is impossible even to enu- 
merate their names in the limits of an 
article. The most celebrated were 
those of Armagh, which at one time 
furnished education to seven thousand 
pupils ; Lismore ; Cashel ; Aran, “the 
Holy ;” Clonard, the a/ma mater of 
Columba the Great ; Conmacnois ; 
Benchor, of which St. Bernard speaks 
in such terms of admiration ; and Clon- 
fert, founded by St. Brendan the nav- 
igator. When we remember the dis- 
turbed condition of the continent dur- 
ing the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
the almost profound peace which pre- 
vailed in Ireland during that time, we 
cease to be astonished at the influx 
of foreigners which thronged her 
schools. St. Aingus mentions the 
names of Gauls, Romans, Germans, 
and even Egyptians who visited her 
shore ; and St. Aldhelm of Westmin- 
ster, in the seventh century, rather 
petulantly complains of his coun- 
trymen neglecting their own schools 
for those of Ireland. “ Nowadays,” 
he remarks, “ the renown of the Irish 
is so great that one sees them daily 
going or returning ; and crowds flock 
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over to their island to gather up, not 
merely the liberal arts and physical 
sciences, but also the four senses of 
Holy Scripture and the allegorical 
and tropological interpretation of its 
sacred oracles.” 

As to the course of study pursued 
in the Irish monastic schools, there 
is reason to believe that not only 
were theology, grammar, that is, lan- 
guages, and the physical sciences 
taught, but poetry and music also re- 
ceived special attention. The bard- 
ic order were the first to embrace 
Christianity, and their love for those 
two beautiful arts was proverbial. 
Latin and Hebrew were studied, but 
the sonorous language of Homer and 
Cicero seems to have been most in 
favor, probably on account of its re- 
markable resemblance, in euphony 
at least, to the vernacular Gaelic. 
Mathematics and astronomy ranked 
first on the list of the sciences, and 
geography, as far as then known, 
must have been familiar to St. Bren- 
dan and his adventurous compa- 
nions. 

But, as we have said, the mission- 
ary labors of the Irish had already 
commenced. Obedient to a law be- 
yond human control, the pent-up zeal 
of the people had burst its bounda- 
ries and overflowed Europe. Of the 
devoted men destined to roll back 
the tide of paganism, the first in point 
of greatness, if not in time, was St. 
Columba, the founder of the schools 
of Iona, a.p. 563. Amid all the 
Irish missionaries, this saint stands 
out in the boldest relief. Of proud 
lineage and dauntless spirit, passion- 
ately fond of books, yet sharing will- 
ingly with his monks the toils of the 
field, we fancy we can almost see 
his tall, austere figure stalking amid 
the unknown and unheeded perils 
of the barbarous Hebrides and the 
mountains of North Britain, with his 
staff and book, overawing hostile 
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chiefs and princes by his very pre- 
sence, and winning the hearts of the 
humble shepherds by his sweet voice 
and gentle demeanor. “He suf- 
fered no space of time,” says Adam- 
nan, “no, not an hour to pass, in 
which he was not employed either in 
prayer, or in reading or writing, or 
manual work.” 

Leaving Ireland forging the wea- 
pons of spiritual and intellectual com- 
bat, and the Albanian Scots to the 
care of Columba and his monks, we 
turn again to England, which, with 
the exception of Wales, was upto the 
end of the sixth century sunk in the 
grossest paganism. In the year 596, 
when, to use the words of Pope Gre- 
gory, “ all Europe was in the hands of 
the barbarians,” that pontiff con- 
ceived the idea of converting the 
Saxons of England. He accordingly 
despatched St. Augustine and some 
monks from Monte Cassino, lately 
reduced to ruins. St. Augustine 
brought with him a Bible, a psalter, 
the gospels, an apocryphal lives of 
the apostles, a martyrology, and the 
exposition of certain epistles and 
gospels, besides sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, church ornaments, and holy 
relics. He forthwith established a 
seminary and school at Canterbury, 
which afterward attained great ce- 
lebrity. But the schools of Lindis- 
farne, founded by St. Aiden, A.D. 
635, eclipsed all lesser luminaries. 
Aiden was a worthy descendant of 
Columba, and brought to his task all 
the learning and discipline of Iona. 
“ All who bore company with Aiden,” 
says the Venerable Bede, “ whether 
monks or laymen, were employed 
either in studying the Scriptures or 
in singing psalms. This was his own 
daily employment wherever he went.” 
In the south of England, Maidulf, 
also an Irish missionary, founded the 
schools of Malmsbury ; Wilfred, a 
student of Lindisfarne, the abbey and 
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school of Ripon, introducing the Ben- 
edictine rule into England; while 
Archbishop Theodore, a native of 
Tarsis, and Adrian, described as a 
“fountain of letters and ariver ofarts,” 
gave a wonderful impetus to the study 
of letters in Canterbury. These lat- 
ter added to St. Augustine’s library 
the works of St. Chrysostom, the his- 
tory of Josephus, and a copy of Ho- 
mer. The studies pursued at Can- 
terbury consisted of theology, Latin 
and Greek, geometry, arithmetic, mu- 
sic, mechanics, astronomy, and astro- 
logy. The most illustrious pupil of 
the early schools of Canterbury were 
St. Aldhelm, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the classical authors, 
himself a writer of no mean order, 
and who afterward became teacher 
at Malmsbury ; St. Bennet Biscop, 
who founded schools at Monk Wear- 
mouth, Yarrow, and various other 
places, endowing them with valuable 
books which he had collected on the 
continent. He first introduced the 
use of glass in England. 

In the school at Yarrow, Bede com- 
menced his studies. This extraor- 
dinary man, besides attending to his 
duties as a missionary and teacher, 
found time to compose forty-five 
books on the most diverse subjects, 
including commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures, works on grammar, as- 
tronomy, the logic of Aristotle, mu- 
sic, geography, arithmetic, orthogra- 
phy, versification, the computum or 
method of calculating Easter, and 
natural philosophy, besides his £c- 
élesiastical History and Lives of the 
Saints. He was well versed in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
and, for his success in reducing the 
barbarous Anglo-Saxon tongue to 
something like grammatical rules, he 
has been justly styled the father of 
the English language. For the im- 
mense knowledge which he displayed 
in his various writings, he was in- 
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debted, doubtless, to the valuable li- 
braries collected by St. Bennet, who, 
like a true son of Iona, seized upon 
a book whenever or wherever an op- 
portunity was afforded. At the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, the schools 
of York attained general notoriety un- 
der the management of Egbert, who 
taught the seven liberal sciences, 
chronology, natural history, mathe- 
matics, and jurisprudence. Here Al- 
cuin, the adviser and friend of Char- 
lemagne, received his first lessons. 

Nor are we to suppose that the 
great schools above mentioned occu- 
pied the entire attention of the hier- 
archy of England. On the contrary, 
every bishop had his own seminary ; 
and every monastery, of which there 
were hundreds in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, had its é#/erior or 
claustral, and its exterior school for 
the education of the children of its 
neighborhood. In England, as else- 
where, wherever a monastery was 
built, no matter how remote the si- 
tuation or how barren the soil, peo- 
ple flocked round it not only to hear 
the gospel preached, but to learn the 
mechanical arts and the laws of agri- 
culture. Besides this, parish priests, 
or, as they were called in the Anglo- 
Saxon, “mass priests,” were obliged 
to open and sustain parochial free 
schools for the children of the pea- 
santry and serfs. 

It is acknowledged by all writers, 
no matter how sceptical they may be 
on other points, that the church was 
the first to raise woman to her true 
place in society. In pagan times 
woman was treated much the same 
as she now is in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, and only the very vilest of the 
sex enjoyed any freedom of speech 
or action ; but Christianity not only 
threw its gis around her, but pro- 
vided for her education with a care 
only second, if indeed not fully equal, 
to that bestowed on ecclesiastics. We 
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find by the correspondence between 
St. Boniface and his relative Lioba, 
that the nuns of England at that time 
understood and could write the Latin 
language, and were well versed in the 
Scriptures and the writings of the 
fathers. Nunneries were, in fact, in 
the middle ages almost as numerous 
as monasteries, and in their sphere 
as powerful agents in the advance- 
ment of religion and education. 

By the close of the eighth century 
England had reached the zenith of 
her first period of literary glory. Not 
only were her people thoroughly in- 
structed according to their degree and 
rank, but the island abounded in saints 
and scholars, many of whom, like 
those of Ireland, went forth, from 
time to time, to repay to benighted 
Europe a portion of the debt con- 
tracted two centuries eartier. 

It were an interesting study, if 
space permitted, to trace the diver- 
gent paths pursued by Irish and Eng- 
lish scholars on the continent, in what 
may be called their initial campaigns 
against ignorance. We find the Irish 
invading France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and even Spain, while the Anglo- 
Saxons, with a like affinity for race 
and habits, preferred the northern 
part of Europe, the cradle of their 
ancestors. St. Columbanus, whose 
rule, next to that of St. Benedict, was 
the most generally adopted in the 
continental monasteries, founded the 
schools of Luxeuil in Burgundy and 
of Bobbio in Italy ; St. Gall, one of 
his companions, laid the foundation of 
the famous schools of that name in 
Switzerland ; St. Cathal of Lismore 
became the patron saint of Tarentum, 
and Donatus and Frigidan were bish- 
ops of Fiesole in Tuscany and Lucca. 

St. Winifred, or, as he was after- 
ward called, Boniface, the first great 
English missionary to the continent, 
achieved great successes in the north 
about 723, and, being desirous of 
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training up a native priesthood to 
perpetuate his works, invited several 
of his countrymen to Germany to take 
charge of the seminaries of the dif- 
ferent bishoprics he had founded. 
Among those who accepted the invi- 
tation were his two nephews, one of 
whom, Willibald, established a college 
at Ordorp. The seminary of Utrecht 
owes its origin to one of his earliest 
pupils, Luidger, a direct descendant 
of Dagobert II., who also built seve- 
ral seminaries and monastic schools 
in Saxony. Another of St. Boniface’s 
students, Strum, laid the foundation 
of the celebrated abbey and school 
of Fulda in 744; and, to complete the 
work of regeneration, thirty nuns were 
brought over from England, who es- 
tablished religious houses innumera- 
ble, and introduced among the rude 
Germans the learning and refinement 
which marked the nunneries of their 
native land. St. Boniface, having 
been appointed papal legate and vicar 
with jurisdiction over the bishops of 
Gaul and Germany, applied several 
years of his life to the reformation of 
abuses and the establishment of strict 
rules of life among the clergy of both 
countries. To this end we are told 
that in every place where he planted 
a monastery he added a school, not 
only for the benefit of young monks, 
“but in order that the rude popula- 
tion by whom they were surrounded 
might be trained in holy discipline, 
and that their uncivilized manners 
might be softened by the influence of 
humane learning.” His grand work 
having been accomplished, he resign- 
ed his delegated powers, resumed his 
missionary life, and, with nothing but 
his “books and shroud,” proceeded 
to Friesland, the scene of his first 
labors, where he suffered martyrdom 
in 755. This saint was a devoted 
friend to education, and that portion 
of the decrees of the council of 
Cloveshoe, held in 747, in which the 
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subject of learning is treated, is as- 
cribed to his pen. The council or- 
dered that “bishops, abbots, and ab- 
besses do by all means diligently 
provide that all their people inces- 
santly apply their minds to reading ; 
that boys be brought up in the eccle- 
siastical schools, so as to be useful to 
the church of God; and that their 
masters do not employ them in bodily 
labor on Sundays.” 

While Germany was being reclaim- 
ed from its primitive barbarism, Gaul, 
which had given so many mission- 
aries to the Western Islands, was not 
neglected. For more than two hun- 
dred years this country, once so fer- 
tile in pious men and learned insti- 
tutions, was the theatre of the most 
frightful disorders, consequent on do- 
mestic wars and foreign invasions. 
There were but few monasteries sur- 
viving, but even these were true to 
the design of their founders, and in 
them learning, to use the eloquent 
remark of the Protestant historian, 
Guizot, “proscribed and beaten down 
by the tempest that raged around, 
took refuge under the shelter of the 
altar, till happier times should suffer 
it to appear in the world.” But a 
memorable epoch had arrived in the 
history of France. In 771 Charle- 
magne became monarch of all the 
Franks, and by his extraordinary 
military successes and political wis- 
dom soon made himself master of 
the entire continent north of the 
Pyrenees. But great as were his 
conquests in the field, his victories 
in the cause of letters in France were 
more splendid and far more durable. 
Under his long and brilliant sway the 
evils of previous centuries were swept 
away ; churches were restored, mo- 
nasteries rebuilt, seminaries and 
schools everywhere opened. Like 
all great practical men, the Frank- 
ish monarch knew admirably well 
how to choose his assistants when 
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grand ends were to be reached, and 
in this instance he selected Alcuin 
of York as his agent in restoring 
to his dominions religious harmony 
and Christian education. The result 
showed the wisdom of his choice, for 
to no man of that day could so her- 
culean a task be assigned with better 
hope of its execution. Trained in 
the schools of York, then among the 
best in England, he united to a solid 
judgment profound learning and an 
energy of mind as untiring as that 
even of his royal patron. The Pala- 
tine school, though in existence pre- 
vious to the reign of Charlemagne, 
was placed under the charge of Al- 
cuin, and the emperor and various 
members of his family became his 
first and most attentive pupils. It 
consisted of two distinct parts: one, 
composed of the royal family and 
the courtiers, followed the emperor’s 
person ; the other necessarily station- 
ary, in which were educated young 
laymen as well as those intended for 
the cloister ; Charlemagne, himself set- 
ting the example of diligent study, 
managed to acquire, amid the tur- 
moil of war and the labors of the 
cabinet, a considerable knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, the liberal 
sciences and astronomy, of the latter 
of which he seems to have been parti- 
cularly fond. 

The first step taken by Alcuin was 
the correction of the copies of the 
Holy Scriptures, which had become 
almost unintelligible from the accu- 
mulated errors of former transcribers. 
This he succeeded in doing about the 
year 800. He next turned his atten- 
tion to the multiplication and replen- 
ishing of libraries. “ A staff of skil- 
ful copyists was gradually formed, 
and so soon as any work had been 
revised by Alcuin and his fellow-la- 
borers, it was delivered over to the 
hands of the monastic scribes.” 

The capitulars of Charlemagne in 
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relation to civil affairs and municipal 
laws mark him as one of the ablest 
statesmen of any age, and are pecu- 
liarly his own; but those on educa- 
tion are so comprehensive, and of so 
elaborate a nature, that we cannot 
help thinking them the fruits of Al- 
cuin’s suggestions, embodying, as they 
do, in an official form the precise 
views so often expressed by him in 
letters and lectures. By these de- 
crees monastic schools were divided 
into minor and major schools, and 
public schools, which answered to the 
free parochial schools of England. In 
the minor schools, which were to be 
attached to all monasteries, were to 
be taught the “Catholic faith and 
prayers, grammar, church music, the 
psalter, and computum ;” in the ma- 
jor schools, the sciences and liberal 
arts were added ; while in the public 
schools, the children of all, free and 
servile, were to receive gratis such in- 
struction as was suitable to their con- 
dition and comprehension. Those 
monks who, either from neglect or 
want of opportunity, had not ac- 
quired sufficient education to enable 
them to teach in their own monaste- 
ries, were allowed to study in others 
in order to become duly qualified for 
the duty imposed on them. A more 
complete system of general education 
could not well be devised nor more 
rigidly carried out. 

Alcuin ended his well-spent life in 
804, and Charlemagne ten years la- 
ter ; but their reforms lived after them, 
and were perpetuated in succeeding 
reigns with equal vigor, if not with 
equal munificence. Theodulph, Bish- 
op of Orleans, not only established 
schools in every part of his large 
diocese, but compiled class-books 
for the use of their pupils ; the dio- 
cese of Verdun was similarly sup- 
plied by the Abbot Smaragdus ; Be- 
nedict of Anian, reformed the Bene- 
dictine order, and like Leidrade, was 
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a zealous teacher and a great collec- 
tor of books ; and Adalhard, the em 
peror’s cousin, became, as it were, the 
second founder of Old Corby. 

During the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, so fruitful of scholars in every part 
of Europe, the monastic schools may 
be said to have reached their highest 
development. Of those north of the 
Alps we may mention Fulda, Old 
and New Corby, Richneau, and St. 
Gall, though there were a great many 
others of nearly equal extent and re- 
putation. 

Fulda, as we have seen, was found- 
ed by Strum, a pupil of St. Boniface, 
who adopted the Benedictine rule. 
After its founder, its greatest teacher 
was Rabanus, a pypil of Alcuin, who 
assumed the charge of the school 
about 813. His success in teaching 
was so great that it is said that all 
the German nobles sent their sons to 
be educated by him, and that the ab- 
bots of the surrounding monasteries 
were eager to have his students for 
professors. He taught grammar so 
thoroughly that he is mentioned by 
Trithemius as being the first who in- 
doctrinated the Germans in the pro- 
per articulation of Latin and Greek. 
His course embraced all sacred and 
profane literature, science, and art ; 
yet he still found time to compose, 
and afterward, when Archbishop of 
Mentz, to publish his treatise De Jn- 
stitutione Clericorum. Among his 
pupils were Strabo, author of the 
Commentaries on the Text of Scripture ; 
Otfried, called the father of the Tu- 
desque, or German literature ; Lupus,. 
author of Roman History; Heinie, 
author of the Life of St. Germanus ; 
Regimus, of Auxerre ; and Ado, com- 
piler of the Martyrology. While 
those great scholars were teaching 
and writing, it is worth our while to 
inquire what the lesser lights of the 
monastery were doing. Here is the 
picture : 
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“ Every variety of useful occupation was 
embraced by the monks; while some were 
at work hewing down the old forest which a 
few years before had given shelter to the 
mysteries of pagan worship, or tilling the 
soil on those numerous farms which to this 
day perpetuate the memory of the great ab- 
bey in the names of the towns and villages 
which have sprung up on their site, other 
kinds of industry were kept up within doors, 
where the visitor might have beheld a huge 
range of workshops, in which cunning hands 
were kept constantly busy on every descrip- 
tion of useful and ornamental work, in wood, 
stone, and metal. It was a scene not of 
artistic d/ettanteism, but of earnest, honest 
labor, and the treasurer of the abbey was 
charged to take care that the sculptors, en- 
gravers, and carvers in wood were always 
furnished with plenty to do. Passing on to 
the interior of the building, the stranger 
would have been introduced to the scrip- 
torium, over the door of which was an in- 
scription warning copyists to abstain from 
idle words, to be diligent in copying books, 
and to take care not to alter the text by care- 
less mistakes. Twelve monks always sat 
here, employed in the labor of transcribing, 
as was the custom at Hirsauge, a colony sent 
out from Fulda in 830, and the huge library 
which was thus gradually formed, survived 
till the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it was destroyed in the troubles 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Not far from the 
scriptorium was the interior school, where 
studies were carried on with an ardor and 
a largeness of views which might have been 
little expected from an academy of the ninth 
century. Our visitor, w-re he from the 
more civilized south, might well have stood 
in mute surprise in the midst of these fancied 
barbarians, whom he would have found en- 
gaged in pursuits not unworthy of the schools 
of Rome. The monk Probus is perhaps lec- 
turing on Virgil and Cicero, and that with 
such hearty enthusiasm that his brother pro- 
fessors accuse him, in good-natured jesting, 
of ranking them with the saints. Elsewhere 
disputations are being carried on over the 
Categories of Aristotle, and an attentive ear 
will discover that the controversy which 
made such a noise in the twelfth century, 
and divided the philosophers of Europe 
into the rival sects of the nominalists and 
realists, is perfectly well understood at 
Fulda, though it does not seem to have dis- 
turbed the peace of the school. To your 
delight, if you be not altogether wedded to 
the dead languages, you may find some en- 
gaged on the uncouth language of their 
fatherland, and, looking over their shoulders, 
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you may smile to see the barbarous words 
which they are cataloguing in their glos- 
saries ; words, nevertheless, destined to re- 
appear centuries hence in the most philo- 
sophical literature of Europe.”* 

The school of Old Corby owed its 
reputation not only to its royal abbot, 
but also to its master, Pachasius 
Radpert, who, like Strabo, was of 
humble origin, and was indebted to 
the nuns of Soissons for an educa- 
tion. He was one of the most re- 
markable scholars of the age, and 
the author of several books in prose 
and verse. His most famous pupil 
was Anscharius, the first teacher at 
New Corby, in Saxony, founded by 
monks of the parent house in 822, 
and afterward a missionary to Den- 
mark and Archbishop of Hamburg. 
The two Corbys, founded on the 
same plan, long vied with each other 
in the erudition of their masters, the 
multitude of their students, and the 
rarity and number of their books. 

3ut the monastery and schools of 
St. Gall surpassed in extent and va- 
riety of studies all their contempo- 
raries. For the benefit of those who 
affect to believe that the monasteries 
of the middle ages were nests of 
slothfulness and ignorance, as well 
as for the beauty of the sketch itself, 
we transcribe the following descrip- 
tion from the author before us, pre- 
mising that it is a faithful condensa- 
tion of Ekkehard’s account of this 
celebrated house, of which he was 
one of the inmates : 


“ The first foundation of St. Gall’s belongs, 
indeed, to a date far earlier than that of 
which we are now treating: it owed its ori- 
gin to St. Gall, the Irish disciple of St. Co- 
lumbanus, who, in the seventh century, pen- 
etrated into the recesses of the Helvetian 
mountains and there fixed his abode in the 
midst of a pagan population. Under the 
famous abbot, St. Othmar, who flourished in 
the time of Pepin, the monks received the 
Benedictine rule, and from that time the mo- 
nastery rapidly grew in fame and prosperity, 


* Christian Schools and Scholars, pp. 205-206. 
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so that, in the ninth century, it was regarded 
as the first religious house north of the Alps. 
It is with a sigh of irrepressible regret, called 
forth by the remembrance of a form of 
beauty that is dead and gone forever, that 
the monastic historian hangs over the early 
chronicles of St. Gall. It lay in the midst 
of the savage Helvetian wilderness, an oasis 
of piety and civilization. Looking down 
from the craggy mountains, the passes of 
which open to the southern extremity of the 
lake of Constance, the traveller would have 
stood amazed at the sudden apparition of 
that vast range of stately buildings which 
almost filled up the valley at his feet. Church- 
es and cloisters, the offices of a great abbey, 
buildings set apart for students and guests, 
workshops of every description, the forge, 
the bakehouse, and the mill, or, rather, 
mills, for there were ten of them, all in such 
active operation that they every year re- 
quired ten new millstones; and then the 
houses occupied by the vast numbers of ar- 
tisans and workmen attached to the monas- 
tery; gardens, too, and vineyards creeping 
up the mountain slopes, and beyond them 
fields of waving corn, and sheep specking 
the green meadows, and, far away, boats bu- 
sily plying on the lake and carrying goods 
and passengers—what a world it was of life 


and activity ; yet how unlike the activity of 


atown! It was, in fact, not a town, but a 
house—a family presided over by a father, 
whose members were all knit together in the 
bonds of common fraternity. I know not 
whether the spiritual or social side of such 
a religious colony were most fitted to rivet 
the attention. Descend into the valley, and 
visit all the nurseries of useful foil, see the 
crowds of rude peasants transformed into 
intelligent artisans, and you will carry away 
the impression that the monks of St. Gall 
had found out the secret of creating a world 
of happy Christian factories. Enter their 
church and listen to the exquisite modula- 
tions of those chants and sequences, pecu- 
liar to the abbey, which boasted of possess- 
ing the most scientific school of music in all 
Europe; visit their scriptorium, their library, 
and their school, or the workshop where the 
monk Tutilo is putting the finishing touch 
to his wonderful copper images and his 
fine altar-frontals of gold and jewels, and 
you will think yourself in some intellectual 
and artistic academy. But look into the 
choir, and behold the hundred monks who 
form the community at their midnight office, 
and you will forget everything save the 
saintly aspect of those servants of God, who 
shed abroad over the desert around them 
the good odor of Christ, and are the apos- 
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tles of the provinces which own their gentle 
sway. You may quit the circuit of the ab- 
bey, and plunge once more into the moun- 
tain region which rises beyond the reach of 
its softening, humanizing influence. Here 
are distant cells and hermitages with their 
chapels, where the shepherds come for early 
mass ; or it may be that there meets you, 
winding over the mountain paths of which 
they sing so sweetly, going up and down 
among the hills, into the thick forests and the 
rocky hollows, a procession of the monks, car- 
rying their relics, and followed by a peasant 
crowd. In the schools you may have been 
listening to lectures in the learned and even 
in the Eastern tongues ; but in the churches, 
and here among the mountains, you will hear 
those fine classical scholars preaching plain 
truths in barbarous idioms toa rude race, 
who, before the monks came among them, 
sacrificed to the evil one, and worshipped 
stocks and stones. 

“Yet, hidden away as it was among its 
crags and deserts, the abbey of St. Gall’s 
was almost as much a place of resort as 
Rome or Athens, at least to the learned 
world of the ninth century. Her schools 
were a kind of university, frequented by men 
of all nations, who came hither to fit them- 
selves for all professions. You would have 
found here not monks alone, and future 
scholastics, but courtiers, soldiers, and the 
sons of kings. The education given was very 
far from being exclusively intended for those 
aspiring to the ecclesiastical state ; it had a 
large admixture of the secular element, at 
any rate, in the exterior school. Not only 
were the sacred sciences taught with the ut- 
most care, but the classic authors were like- 
wise explained: Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Lu- 
can, and ‘ference were read by the scholars, 
and none but very little boys presumed to 
speak in anything but Latin. The subjects 
for their original compositions were mostly 
taken from Scripture and church history,and, 
having written their exercises, they were ex- 
pected to recite them, the proper tones be- 
ing indicated by musical notes. Many of 
the monks excelled as poets, others culti- 
vated painting and sculpture,and other exqui- 
site and cloistral arts ; all diligently applied 
to the grammatical formation of the Tu- 
desque dialect and rendered it capable of 
producing a literature of its own. Their 
library in the eighth century was only in its 
infancy, but gradually became one of the 
richest in the world. They were in corre- 
spondence with all the learned monastic 
houses of France and Italy, from whom they 
received the precious codex now of a Virgil 
or a Livy, now of the sacred books, and 
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sometimes of some rare treatise on medicine 
or astronomy. They were Greek students, 
moreover, and those most addicted to the 
cultivation of the Cecropian muse were de- 
nominated the ‘Fratres Ellencini”’ The 
beauty of their native manuscripts is praised 
by all authors, and the names of their best 
transcribers find honorable mention in their 
annals. They manufactured their own parch- 
ment out of the hides of the wild beasts that 
roamed through the mountains and forests 
around them, and prepared it with such skill 
that it acquired a peculiar delicacy. Many 
hands were employed ona single manuscript. 
Some made the parchment, others drew the 
fair red lines, others wrote on the pages 
thus prepared ; more skilful hands put in the 
gold and the initial letters, and more learned 
heads compared the copy with the original 
text—this duty being generally discharged 
during the interval between matins and 
lauds, the daylight hours being reserved for 
actual transcription, Erasure, when neces- 
sary, was rarely made with the knife, but an 
erroneous word was delicately drawn 
through by the pen, so as not to spoil the 
beauty of the codex. Lastly came the bind- 
ers, who enclosed the whole in boards of 
wood, cramped with ivory or iron, the sacred 
volumes being covered with plates of gold 
and adorned with jewels.” 


The English missionary scholars 
of the eighth century were followed 
in the ninth by their Irish brethren 
in even greater numbers. St. Ber- 
nard, in his Life of St. Malachi, no- 
tices this learned invasion, and 
Henry of Auxerre declares that it 
appeared as if the whole of Ireland 
were about to pass into Gaul. Vir- 
gil, Bishop of Saltzburg, was not only 
a learned man, but an ardent pro- 
moter of education. Clement, who 
succeeded Alcuin as scholasticus of 
the Palatine school, was an excellent 
Greek linguist. Dungal, his com- 
panion, opened an academy at Pa- 
via, and finally died at Bobbio, to 
which he bequeathed his valuable 
classical library. Marx and his 
nephew Moengall settled at St. Gall 
in 840, where the latter became mas- 
ter of the interior school, and intro- 
duced the study of Greek; and 
finally Scotus Erigena appeared in 
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the literary firmament, like a comet 
in brilliancy, and as portentous of 
dire strifes and contests. Erigena, 
who first came into notoriety by his 
translation of Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, was unquestionably the most 
erudite man of his time, powerful in 
argument and exceedingly subtle in 
discussion, with a perfect knowledge 
of the learned languages, science, 
and the profane literature of both 
ancients and moderns. His great 
gifts, however, were sadly marred by 
extravagant vanity and a pugnacity 
which brought him into collision with 
nearly every contemporary of note. 
He wrote many books, in which he 
advanced opinions more remarkable 
for their boldness and ‘originality 
than for soundness ; and finally, his 
writings having been condemned by 
several provincial councils, he was 
obliged to retire from the Palatine 
school, of which he had enjoyed the 
direction for many years under 
Charles the Bald. 

Let us now return to the country 
of St. Boniface and of Alcuin, which 
we left at the beginning of the ninth 
century, in the plenitude of its intel- 
lectual greatness. What a change 
has taken place in seventy-five years ! 
Churches, monasteries, and schools 
in utter ruin; the weeds growing 
rank over broken altars ; the reptile 
crawling undisturbed where worked 
the busy hands of athousand monks ; 
and the solitude of the once noisy 
school disturbed only by the flutter 
of the bat or the screech of the night 
owl. The fierce Northmen, the bar- 
baric executors of the Huns and 
Vandals, had been over the land, 
and desolation everywhere marked 
their foot-prints. “The Anglo-Sax- 
on Church,” says Lingard, “present- 
ed a melancholy spectacle ; the laity 
had resumed the ferocious manners 
of their pagan forefathers ; the clergy 
had grown indolent, dissolute, and il- 
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literate ; the monastic order was ap- 
parently annihilated.” When Alfred 
had crushed the Danish power at the 
battle of Ethandun in 873, and, like 
a wise prince, proposed to revive 
learning in his kingdom, he could 
not find one ecclesiastic south of the 
Thames who understood the divine 
service, or who knew how to trans- 
late Latin into English. Neverthe- 
less, this king, justly surnamed the 
Great, resolutely set himself to work, 
and, with the help of the West British 
scholar, Asser, Grimbald of Rheims, 
John of Old Saxony, and other for- 
eign monks, effected many useful re- 
forms, and to a limited extent pro- 
vided the means of education for his 
benighted subjects, setting the ex- 
ample himself by diligent and perse- 
vering study. He commenced to 
learn Latin at thirty-six, and left 
after him several works, principally 
translations from that language. 

The grand designs of Alfred were 
not carried out in his lifetime. Their 
execution was reserved for St. Duns- 
tan, a pupil of some poor Irish monks 
who had settled in the ruins of the 
old abbey of his native town, Glas- 
tonbury, and supported themselves 
by teaching the children of the neigh- 
boring peasantry. How strange a 
coincidence that the countrymen of 
Columba and Aidan were again to 
be the instruments, under Provi- 
dence, of bringing back to England 
the light of the gospel, and all that 
adorns and beautifies life. St. Duns- 
tan’s reforms were of the most sweep- 
ing nature ; he introduced the Bene- 
dictine rule in all its strictness, not 
only at Glastonbury, but in every 
monastery he restored or established ; 
and, despairing of effecting any 
good through the medium of the sec- 
ular clergy, he unhesitatingly turned 
them adrift, and proceeded to create 
a new and more intelligent body out 
of the young men who surrounded 
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him: an exercise of authority the 
right to which he derived from his 
position as primate and apostolic 
legate. Of the assistants of St. 
Dunstan in his work of reorganiza- 
tion, the most active were St. Ethel- 
wold, a close student not only of 
classics, but of Anglo-Saxon, in 
which language he composed several 
poems; A#lfric, author of several 
school-books in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, and translator of Latin, Ger- 
man, and French; Abbo of Fleury 
came to England and taught for him 
in the school of Ramsey; and the 
monks of Corby, mindful, no doubt, 
of their ancient origin, sent him some 
of their best students, well versed in 
monastic discipline. From this time 
forth England, despite the occasional 
inroads of the Danes and the Nor- 
man conquest, advanced steadily in 
educational progress until the blight 
of the “Reformation” long after 
threw her back into ignorance and 
unbelief. 

Britain was not the only country 
which suffered from the greedy 
and ubiquitous sea-kings. Ireland, 
France, Italy, even to the suburbs of 
Rome, were ravished by those bar- 
barians during the tenth century. 
In some countries, as in Italy and 
Ireland, they were eventually expel- 
led or subdued; in others, like 
France, they made a_ permanent 
lodgment, and were strong enough 
to dictate terms to kings. Wherever 
they appeared, they seem to have 
been actuated by the same diabolical 
lust of plunder and murder, the mon- 
asteries and schools being special ob- 
jects of hatred, and favorite places 
where their ferocity could be gratified 
at little risk of opposition. Even the 
Saracens, taking courage from the dis- 
tractions of the times, took posses- 
sion of accessible points on the 
French coast, and added to the gen- 
eral disorder. It is not to be won- 
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dered at, therefore, that the tenth 
century is generally considered the 
darkest intellectual epoch in our era. 
Germany perhaps was the only coun- 
try comparatively free from those dis- 
turbing causes, and, under the protec- 
tion of a line of sagacious kings, the 
cause of learning, if it did not ad- 


_vance with rapid strides, certainly 


did not retrograde. That country 
continued to produce great teachers 
like Adelberon, Bennon, Notker, and 
Gerbert, afterward Pope Sylvester 
II., and to sustain such schools as 
St. Gall’s, Richneau, and Gorze. 
With the opening of the eleventh 
century we begin to perceive the gra- 
dual decay of the monastic schools, the 
rise of scholasticism and the univer- 
sity system, and the consequent evils 
resulting from the teachings of irre- 
ponsible and sceptical professors. 
Heretofore Christian education went 
hand in hand with religion ; the priest 
who celebrated the divine mysteries 
in the morning taught his assembled 
pupils during the day ; religion be- 
came more beautiful, clothed, as she 
was, in the garments of science and 
art ; and education was ennobled by 
losing its selfishness and pride in its 
contact with the faith; humility, or- 
der, and obedience marked the scho- 
lar, and disinterestedness and a deep 
sense of the greatness of his calling 
distinguished the master. ‘Teaching 
with the monks was a sacred duty, a 
means by which they might gain sal- 
vation and “shine like stars for all 
eternity ;” with the scholastics of 
the eleventh and succeeding centu- 
ries it became a profession like that 
of law or rnedicine, in the exercise of 
which money and notoriety could be 
gained, opponents silenced, and, as 
was too often the case, vanity grati- 
fied and senseless applause won from 
the unthinking multitude. The school 
ceased to be a holy retreat, and the 
professor’s chair was converted into 
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a rostrum from which the most ab- 
surd and illogical dogmas were ful- 
minated, alike dangerous to religion, 
morals, and good government. In 
the statement of abuses presented to 
the Council of Trent in 1537-63 
by the commission appointed by 
Paul III., it is declared that “ it is a 
great and pernicious abuse that, in 
the public schools, especially in Italy, 
many philosophers teach impiety ;” 
and it is a well-recognized fact in 
history that, from the time the uni- 
versities adopted the study of the 
Roman civil law, to the exclusion al- 
most of ecclesiastical and common 
law, they became the strongest bul- 
warks of despotic power, and the 
pliant tools of absolute princes. 

It is true that the change was 
gradual and almost imperceptible to 
its friends and enemies ; but, when we 
come to compare the wild vagaries of 
Berengarius, the eloquent but empty 
harangues of Abelard, the scepticism 
of Erasmus, and the revelries which 
disgraced such universities as Oxford 
and Paris, with the moral spirit and 
peaceful calm that brooded over the 
monasteries of St. Gall, Fulda, and 
Glastenbury, we can at once perceive 
to what monstrous excesses the mind 
of man is prone when unrestrained by 
religion. Many of the old-established 
monastic schools continued to flou- 
rish, and new ones, like that of Bec 
and the college of St. Victor’s at Pa- 
ris, became celebrated. Men distin- 
guished for piety and learning were 
numerous during the middle ages, 
notwithstanding the growing ten- 
dency toward irreligion and heresy ; 
among whom may be mentioned such 
theologians as St. Thomas and An- 
selm, scholars like Lanfranc and 
Thomas 4 Kempis, great doctors like 
St. Bernard and John Duns Scotus, 
devotees of science such as Albertus 
Magnus and Roger Bacon, authors 
of the calibre of William of Malms- 
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bury, and the almost inspired writer 
of the Following of Christ, St. Bona- 
venture, and Peter the Venerable. 

But the schools of Europe, not- 
withstanding the examples and exhor- 
tations of those illustrious divines, 
continued in their downward tendency 
toward materialism. The introduc- 
tion of Eastern books of philosophy, 
due to the returned crusaders, the 
Arabic symbolism and pretended ma- 
gic of some of the Spanish schools, 
and, finally, the fall of Constantinople 
and the dispersion of Greek scholars 
over Europe: all had their peculiar 
and decided influence on the manners 
and views of the generations which 
immediately preceded the Council of 
Trent. Seminaries had entirely dis- 
appeared, so that ecclesiastical edu- 
cation could only be obtained in the 
dissolute and noisy universities, and it 
became the fashion with the dilettanti 
of the great cities to ridicule and 
underrate the quiet teachings of the 
country monasteries. 

The Council of Trent, mindful of 
the welfare of the children of the 
church, took the first great step 
toward the correction of those abuses. 
By its eighteenth chapter, twenty- 
seventh sessions, it reéstablished the 
seminaries in every diocese in Chris- 
tendom, giving to each bishop author- 
ity over the professors, and making 
the expense of educating ecclesiastics 
a charge on the faithful. In ac- 
cordance with this decree, an un- 
wonted degree of activity was ob- 
servable in Europe. Provincial coun- 
cils took steps to enforce it in their 
special localities ; saints, like Charles 
of Borromeo, became champions of 
genuine Christian education, and the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
the illustrious order of the Jesuits 
vied with each other in their devo- 
tion to its interests, and became the 
inheritors of the glories of the monks 
of Saints Benedict and Columbanus. 
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In looking back for fifteen cen- 
turies, and perusing the long and 
brilliant catalogue of those holy 
teachers who, through danger, degra- 
dation, and defeat, never allowed their 
minds to swerve from the even tenor 
of their way ; who cared as tenderly 
for the soul and intellect of the poor 
young barbarian as for the nursling 
of a palace; who despised death, 
and braved alike the fury of the sav- 
age and the wrath of princes, that 
they might win souls to God and de- 
velop the God-given gift of human 
genius ; we are lost in astonishment 
at the ignorance or mendacity, or 
both, of some modern writers who 
unblushingly repeat and exaggerate 
the slander of the post-“ Reforma- 
tion” writers against the monks of 
the middle ages. With a history 
like that of the Christian Schools and 
Scholars before us, so fruitful in in- 
cidents and so suggestive of moral 
lessons, we are equally at a loss to 
account for the tenacity with which 
people, otherwise sensible, cling to 
the idea of education divorced from 
moral instruction. Whatever is great 
in the past, personally or nationally 
considered—whatever was pure, un- 
selfish, and heroic, is due, and only 
due, to the monk-teachers of the 
Christian church. They were not 
only the custodians of the books 
which we now prize so much, but 
they were the conservators of arts, 
science, and literature, and the ori- 
ginators and discoverers of most of 
the useful inventions which now 
adorn life and make men more civil- 
ized, and bring them nearer to their 
Creator. They were not only all this, 
but they were, as soldiers of the 
church, the guardians of civilization 
itself, and without them the darkness 
that enshrouded the world would 
have been as perpetual as the causes 
which produced it were active, and, 
against any other power, irresistible. 
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“ ANCILLA DOMINI.” 


THE Crown of creatures, first in place, 
Was most a creature ; is such still: 

Naught, naught by nature—all by grace— 
The Elect one of the Eternal Will. 


She was a Nothing that in Him 
A creature’s sole perfection found ; 
She was the great Rock’s shadow dim ; 
She was the Silence, not the Sound. 


She was the Hand of Earth forthheld 
In adoration’s self-less suit ; 

A hushed Dependence, tranced and spelled, 
Still yearning toward the Absolute. 


3efore the Power Eternal bowed 
She hung, a soft Subjection mute, 
As when a rainbow breasts the cloud 
That mists some mountain cataract’s foot. 


She was a sea-shell from the deep 
Of God—her function this alone— 
Of Him to whisper, as in sleep, 
In everlasting undertones 


This hour her eyes on Him are set: 
And they who tread the earth she trod 

With nearest heart to hers, forget 
Themselves in her, and her in God. 


Il, 
MATER FILIL 


He was no Conqueror, borne abroad 
On all the fiery winds of fame, 

That overstrides a world o’erawed 
To write in desert sands his name. 


No act triumphant, no conquering blow 
Redeemed mankind from Satan’s thrall: 
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By suffering He prevailed, that so 
His Father might be all in all. 


His Godhead, veiled from mortal eye, 
Showed forth that Father’s Godhead still, 
As calm seas mirror starry skies 
Because themselves invisible. 


Thus Mary in “the Son” was hid: 
Her motherhood her only boast, 
She nothing said, she nothing did: 
Her light in His was merged and lost. 


III, 
NAZARETH; OR, THE HIDDEN GREATNESS. 


Ever before his eyes unscaled 
The Beatific Vision stood : 

If God from her that splendor veiled 
Awhile, in Him she looked on God. 


The Eternal Spirit o'er them hung 
Like air: like leaves on Eden trees 
Around them thrilled the viewless throng 
Of archangelic Hierarchies. 





Yet neither He Who said of yore, 
“Let there be light !” and all was Day, 
Nor she that, still a creature, wore 
Creation’s Crown, and wears for aye, 


To mortal insight wondrous seemed : 
The wanderer smote their lowly door, 

Partook their broken bread, and deemed 
The donors kindly—nothing more. 


In Eden thus that primal Pair 
(Undimmed as yet their first estate) 

Sat, side by side, in silent prayer— 
Their first of sunsets fronting, sat. 


And now the lion, now the pard, 
Piercing the Cassia bowers, drew nigh, 
Fixed on the Pair a mute regard, 
Half-pleased, half-vacant ; then passed by. 
AUBREY DE VERE, 
FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION, 1867. 
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OUR BOY-ORGANIST. 


WHAT HE SAW, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


“How was it, doctor, that you first 
thought about it?” 

Well, I suppose I had better tell 
you the whole story. It may interest 
you. Just twenty years ago, on a 
bright Sunday morning, I was hurry- 
ing along the road home to Tinton, 
hoping to be in time to hear the ser- 
mon at church. My watch told me 
that I should be too late for the morn- 
ing prayer. Happening to look across 
the fields, I was surprised to see little 
Ally Dutton, our boy-organist, running 
very fast over the meadows, leaping 
the fences at a bound, and finally dis- 
appear in the woods. “What could 
possibly take our organist away during 
church time? Surely,” thought I, “the 
minister must be sick. And, being the 
village doctor, I hurried still faster. 

“ But what could take our boy-organ- 
ist in that out-of-the-way direction at 
such an hour, and in such haste? Is 
it mischief?” Iasked myself. But I 
banished that thought immediately, for 
Allyhadno such reputation. “There 
must be something wrong, however ; 
for he ran so fast, and Ally is such a 
quiet, old-fashioned lad. The minis- 
ter is ill, at any rate,” said I to myself, 
“or Ally would not be absent.” Con- 
trary to my expectations, I found the 
minister preaching as usual. I donot 
recollect any thing of the sermon now 
except the text. Rev. Mr. Billups, 
our minister, had a fashion of repeat- 
ing his texts very often, sometimes 
very appropriately, and sometimes not. 
It was Pilate’s question to our Lord: 
“What is truth?” You will see, after 
what happened subsequently, that I 
had another reason for remembering 
it besides its frequent repetition. The 


sermon ended, the hymn was sung, 
but the organ was silent. The silence 
seemed ominous. I cannot explain 
why ; perhaps it was one of those 
strange presentiments of disaster, but 
I fancied our boy-organist dead. I 
loved Ally very much, and my heart 
sank within me as I looked up through 
the drawn choir-curtains, and missed 
his slight little form, perched up as 
he was wont to be, on a pile of books 
so as to bring his hands on a level 
with the key-board, trolling forth his 
gay little Voluntary as the congrega- 
tion dispersed after service. I missed 
his voice in the hymn, too ; those clear, 
ringing tones which were far sweeter 
to me than any notes that musical in- 
strument ever breathed. I was so 
filled with this presentiment of coming 
evil that I did not dare to ask any 
one the cause of his absence. “ Pooh!” 
said I to myself,“ there is nothing in it. 
I saw him but just now alive, and 
well enough, if I may judge from the 
way he cleared those fences and the 
swiftness of his footsteps as he ran 
across the meadows.” I thought no 
more of it until a messenger came two 
or three days afterward to my office 
and said : 

“Will you please, doctor, come 
down to the widow Dutton’s? Ally is 
sick.” 

“T will come immediately,” said I 
to the messenger. “We shall lose 
our boy-organist,” said I to myself. 
And so we did ; but not as you sup- 
pose. Ally became—but I must not 
anticipate. 

I found our much loved boy-or- 
ganist in a high fever. “He has 
been constantly raving all night,” 
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said his mother, in answer to my in- 
quiries, “‘ about what he has seen. 
There has been something preying on 
his mind lately,” she continued. “ He 
has been very sad and nervous, and 
I fear it has helped to make him ill.” 

In a tone of command, which I 
find will often elicit a direct answer 
from patients whose minds are wan- 
dering, I said to him: “ Ally, an- 
swer me directly, sir; what did you 
see ?” 

With his eyes still staring at the 
ceiling he answered in a wondering 
manner, “ God !” 

I was sorely perplexed what fur- 
ther question to ask, but, thinking to 
lead him on gradually to some more 
reasonable answer, as I thought, I 
asked, “‘ Where ?” 

“The kneeling people and the 
priest,” he replied dreamily. “ And 
Jesus said, Neither do I condemn 
thee.” And here he burst into tears. 
Then the remembrance of the last 
Sunday morning came back to my 
mind, and I knew what had taken 
Ally across the fields, and what he 
had seen. He was so faint and weak, 
his pulse fluttered so unsteadily, that 
I feared the worst, and the anxious, 
searching look of the mother read 
my tell-tale countenance. She began 
to weep violently. 

“Mother !” cried Ally. 

“Yes, my child,” she responded 
quickly, and bent over and kissed 
him. 

“Don’t cry,mother. God will not 
let me die till I know what is true, 
first.” 

“Thatis astrange remark,” thought 
I, “for a boy like him to make. What 
can he mean ?” 

“ My darling Ally,” said the widow, 
“you do know what is true. You al- 
ways say what is true.” 

“Why should they say it isn’t true, 
then?” asked Ally. 

“What isn’t true, my dear ?” 
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“God !” answered the boy, turn- 
ing his eyes upward to the ceiling 
again, and looking, as it were, at 
some object miles away, “and the 
kneeling people, and the priest. It’s 
true, and no lie. This is my body, 
this is my blood.” And he joined his 
hot and feverish little hands together 
as if in prayer. 

“Don’t trouble about this,” said I 
to the weeping mother. “I know 
what it is. He has been down to 
Mike Maloney’s, in the Brook woods, 
and seen the Catholic Mass. Don’t 
refer to it again just now. I will give 
him some composing medicine. But 
I wish,” I added, “that this had not 
happened. It only tends to weaken 
him.” 

Presently I noticed him playing 
with his fingers on the coverlet as if 
he were playing the organ. I thought 
to take advantage of this, and said : 

“ Ally, my boy, get well soon, now, 
and let us have a grand voluntary om 
the organ—one of your very best.” 

“For God, for Mass, for the kneel- 
ing people and the priest,” he mur- 
mured., 

“Oh! never mind the Mass,” said 
I, “that’s nothing to you.” 

Turning his eyes suddenly upon 
me, he cried: 

“OQ doctor! it seems everything 
tome. I never can forget it. How 
could anybody ever forget they had 
seen Mass. Could you?” 

“ That I can’t say, Ally,” I replied,. 
“for I never saw it.” 
“ Never saw it! 

~” 

“ Often ?” I asked. 

“ Well—I saw it—one Sunday, any-. 
way,” answered Ally, with the air of 
one who had never been anywhere 
else all his life. 

“ What was it like, Ally dear ?” ask- 
ed the mother. 

“Like heaven, mother, if the an- 
gels had only been there.” 


Why, I’ve seen 
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“ Angels !” said I contemptuously. 
“ Pretty place to find angels, in Mike 
Maloney’s shanty! Why, it’s like a 
stable.” 

Again Ally’s eyes went up to the 
ceiling, and, while his fingers nervous- 
ly played an invisible organ on the 
coverlet, he began to sing, so plain- 
tively and sadly that it quite un- 
manned me: 

“ He came down to earth from heaven, 

Who is God and Lord of all, 
And his shelter was a stable, 

And his cradle was a stall. 
With the poor, and mean, and lowly, 
Lived on earth our Saviour holy.” 

The widow and I stood watching 
and listening long after he had ceased 
singing. In a few moments a lucid 
mterval occurred, and, noticing me, 
he said : 

“ Doctor, why can’t we have Mass 
in our church? Oh! wouldn’t I like 
to play the organ for it always till I 
died !” 

“We couldn’t have Mass, Ally,” I 
replied, “ because it is only Catholic 
priests who can say Mass.” 

“Is it? I know Id like to play 
the organ forever and ever for the 
Mass ; but I’d rather bea priest. Oh! 
a thousand, thousand times rather !” 
And his pale, sad face lighted up with 
an unearthly glow. 

Seeing I could not divert his mind 
from the subject, and fearing to conti- 
nue a conversation which excited him 
so much, I quietly gave directions to 
his mother, and left. I had little 
hopes of Ally’s recovery, but his 
words made a deep impression on 
my mind: “ God will not let me die 
till [know what is true, first.” “What 
truth can he mean ?” thought I. “Can 
he have imagined he does not know 
the true religion? What can have 
made him think that our Episcopal 
Church is not true? What strange 
fancies will get into some children’s 
heads! I should be sorry to lose 
Ally, but I’d rather see him die, I 
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think, than grow up to be a Roman 
Catholic. Ugh! and a priest too, per- 
haps, who knows ? God forbid!” Re- 
volving these disagreeable thoughts 
in my head as I went down the street, 
I met Mr. Billups, our minister. We 
shook hands, or rather I shook Mr. 
Billups’s hand while he shook his 
head, a manner of his that gave 
him a general doubting air, some- 
what puzzling to strangers. 

“Mr. Billups,” said I, “do you 
know that Ally Dutton is ill ?” 

“No, I did not hear it,” he replied, 
emphasizing the word did, as much as 
to say, “But I hear it now.” Although 
the negative accompaniment with his 
head would seem to imply that he 
did not quite believe it. 

“Yes, and very ill too,” I added. 
“Tf his mind becomes calmer than 
it is, I think it might do good just 
to drop in and see him. I fear he 
has been under some bad influences 
lately.” 

“You astonish me, not to say 
grieve me,” rejoined Mr. Billups. 
“Ally was always a good, pious 
boy, and one of our head boys, as 
you are aware, in the Sunday-school.” 

“JT mean,” said I, “that he has 
been reading or hearing something 
hbout Catholics and their Mass, and 
other things ; and it really has made 
a deep impression on his mind, which 
ought to be effaced ; that is,’ I add- 
ed, “ in case he recovers, which I fear 
is doubtful.” 

“ Of course, of course, which ought 
to be effaced,” repeated he. “Nota 
doubt of it. I remember, now, Mrs. 
White, his Sunday-school teacher, 
telling me that he had asked her in 
class what the sixth chapter of St. 
John meant. I hope he has not 
been reading that chapter of the 
Bible #00 attentively, for it is calculat- 
ed, I am sorry to say, to make a 
deep, very deep, not to say, in regard 
to the popish Mass doctrine, a most 
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alarming impression upon the mind, 
especially of a boy like Ally.” 

“ Well, if you see him,” said I, not 
much relishing this opinion about 
the Bible being in favor of Catholic 
doctrines, “ you can manage to bring 
the subject up, and easily explain its 
true meaning to him.” 

“Yes,oh! yes! easily explain its 
true meaning to him,” again repeat- 
ed Mr. Billups after me, yet looking 
rather puzzled, as I thought, and 
doubtful of success; but perhaps 
it was only his manner that gave me 
that impression. ‘“ Would to-mor- 
row, think you, do, doctor?” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “I am quite 
busy, just now.” 

“ Better,” I replied, “ much better ; 
Ally is very low at this moment.” 
[ do not know what made me say it, 
but Ally’s words came suddenly to 
my mind again, and I added con- 
fidently: “ He will not die just yet. 
He will surely be better to-morrow.” 

I bade Mr. Billups good-morning, 
not at all satisfied. “ The sixth chap- 
ter of St. John! the sixth chapter of 
St. John !” I went on repeating to my- 
self. Strange ! I have never read that 
chapter with any thought of the doc- 
trine of Catholics. And yet, to judge 
from what the minister said, it might 
trouble the mind, even ofachild. As 
[ waited in the parlor of a sick lady 
whom I went to visit before return- 
ing home, I could not refrain from 
turning over the leaves of a large 
family Bible on the centre-table, and 
finding the chapter in question. I 
had not time, however, to read many 
before I was summoned to 
the sick-chamber. Attention to my 
professional duties drove the subject 
from my mind during the rest of the 
day, and I retired to rest consider- 
ably exhausted and fatigued. 

“ Now for a good sleep,” said I to 
myself, “and a quick one, for I 
shouldn’t wonder if I were called up 
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to Ally again before morning.” But 
I could not sleep. Tossing to and fro 
in the bed, I began to question my- 
self about the cause of my sleepless- 
ness ; I soon found it. The thought of 
Ally had revived the memory of that 
sixth chapter of St. John. “Well,” 
said I, “I will remove the cause by 
just getting up and reading it, and 
there will be an end of it. Then I 
shall sleep.” So I rose and lit my 
lamp, got out my Bible, and there, 
half-dressed, read the troublesome 
chapter. As I reflected upon what 
I was doing, I felt more like a thief, 
a midnight robber, or some designing 
villain laying plans for murder or 
housebreaking, than as an honest 
Christian reading his Bible ; for was 
I not allowing myself to do what was 
calculated to make a deep, not to say. 
an alarming impression on my mind, 
that the Catholic. religion was true, 
and the Protestant religion false ? 

Now, without vanity I say it, few 
people know their Bibles better than 
I did, and, although I must have read 
that identical chapter many times, it 
seemed to me that I had never read 
it before. I thank God for that mid- 
night perusal of my Bible. 

One thing I then and there deter- 
mined, for private reasons of my 
own, which was, to be on hand at 
Mrs. Dutton’s when the minister call- 
ed; and there I was. Ally was a good 
deal better and brighter. After some 
commonplace remarks, Mr. Billups 
said to Ally: 

“You are fond of reading your Bi- 
ble, are you not, my dear child ; and 
would you not like me to read a little 
of the Word to you ?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” answered the boy: 
eagerly. 

“T will read for you, then,” con- 
tinued Mr. Billups, producing a Bible 
from his pocket, “a most beautiful 
and instructive passage from St. 
John’s gospel, commencing at the 
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sixth chapter.” He said this in such 
a church-reading tone that Mrs. Dut- 
ton instinctively responded as far as 
“Glory be”—but, discovering her mis- 
take, covered it up with a very loud 
cough. Mr. Billups read the chapter, 
but quite differently from the manner 
in which I had read it; slowly and 
distinctly where I had read rather 
quickly, that is, from the beginning to 
the fiftieth verse ; and quickly where 
I had read slowly, from that verse to 
the end, 

“That’s very beautiful, and very 
strange,” said Ally pensively, as the 
minister paused at the end of the 
chapter. “ But, Mr. Billups, is it all 
true ?” 

“ The Bible, my dear Ally ought to 
know, is all true,” replied Mr. Bil- 
lups. — 

“ And did Jesus give his flesh and 
blood, as he said he would ?” asked 
Ally. 

“Yes, my child,” answered Mr. 
Billups, “he certainly made all his 
promises good.” 

“T wish I knew where,” said Ally 
inquiringly. “I asked Mrs. White, 
and she said she didn’t know, and 
that I asked too many questions.” 

“ When he died on the cross, and 
shed his blood for our salvation,’ 
said the minister solemnly, closing 
the Bible, and looking at me as if he 
would say: “There’s an end of the 
whole matter: you see how easily I 
have explained it to him.” Ally did 
not, however, seem so easily satis- 
fied. 

“ But where can we get it to eat 
and drink ?” asked he. “ Jesus said 
we must eat and drink it.” 

Mr. Billups again glanced at me 
with a look which I interpreted to 
mean, “I fear he has been reading 
this é0o attentively,” and then said: 

“You partake of it by faith, my 
child, but you do not really eat it.” 

“T must believe I eat it, and don’t 
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eat it after all,” said Ally explanato- 
rily. 

“ Yes—no—not precisely,” replied 
Mr. Billups, with some confusion of 
manner, and coughing two or three 
short little coughs in his hand. “We 
eat the communion bread, and drink 
the communion wine, and then we 
believe we partake, by faith, of the 
body and blood of the Saviour.” 

“ But, then,” asked Ally, pushing 
the difficulty, “don’t we eat and 
drink what we Jdelieve we eat and 
drink ?” 

“ H’m, h’m,” coughed the minister, 
shifting uneasily in his seat. “ We 
believe—we think—in short, as I was 
about to remark, we have faith in 
Jesus Christ as our blessed Saviour.” 

“But don’t eat his flesh nor drink 
his blood ?” added Ally. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. 
Billups decidedly. 

“Then I can’t see what the Bible 
means,” said Ally, scratching his head 
in a disappointed manner : “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye cannot have 
life in you.” 

“ My dear, de-ar child,” cried Mr. 
Billups, quite distractedly, “ what can 
you have been reading to put this in 
your head ?” 

“Only the Bible, sir,” replied Ally 
simply, “what you have read just 
now, sir, and the story of the Last 
Supper ; and I heard Pompey Simp- 
son say it was all true.” 

“ Pompey Simpson,” returned Mr. 
Billups, “is anegro, and I am sorry,” 
he continued, turning to me, “I 
should say both grieved and shock- 
ed, to add, doctor, one of those mis- 
guided beings groping in the dark- 
ness of Roman idolatry, whose num- 
bers are increasing to an alarming 
extent in our country. Have no- 
thing to do with Pompey Simpsons, 
my dear,” again addressing Ally, “or 
who knows you might be led away to 
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becomea Romanist?” Anevent which 
Mr. Billups’s head intimated at that 
moment to be too deplorable to be 
expressed. “Yes, one of those emis- 
saries of giant Pope, described so 
truthfully in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, as youremember. Do not go 
near them, Ally, for my sake, for 
your mother’s sake, for the sake of 
the church of your baptism, or they 
will make you like unto them, an 
idolatrous worshipper of the host ; 
which, as you have never seen it, I 
will tell you, is only a piece of bread. 
You see what ignorant, deluded peo- 
ple these Catholics must be. Just to 
think of it—to worship a piece of 
bread !” 

“But the Catholic is the old 
church and the first one, Pompey 
said,” rejoined Ally, “and the old 
church ought to know. Besides, I— 
I—saw it myself.” 

“ Saw it yourself!” exclaimed Mr. 
Billups, his hair fairly standing up- 
right with horror. “My organist 
dare to enter a popish Mass-house !” 
And he frowned very severely at the 
widow. 

“Tt was only Mike Maloney’s,” 
said Ally deprecatingly. “ And the 
priest in his beautiful robes, and the 
people all kneeling around, didn’t 
look mistaken, sir ; and I felt so sure 
that God was there,” continued Ally, 
trembling, “that I’m all the time 
thinking about it. Somehow I can’t 
drive it out of my mind.” 

“Your son, madam,” said the min- 
ister, turning to Ally’s mother, “mzst¢ 
drive this out of his mind. It would 
be a fearful calamity, madam, to have 
a child whom you have reared, and, 
I may add in behalf of the vestry of 
our church, an organist, whose sal- 
ary we have paid, fall into the toils 
of the man of sin. It would be well 
to curb the inquiring mind of your 
son, madam, and restrain his wander- 
ing footsteps ; because, if he is per- 
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mitted to worship at a foreign altar, 
he can no longer exercise the posi- 
tion of—in short—perform on the 
organ of our church. Good-morn- 
ing.” And he rose abruptly, and left 
the house. 

All this nettled me. I had hoped 
he could easily explain the doubts in 
the boy’s mind, not to mention my 
own, and it exasperated me to see 
him have recourse to such base 
means to silence these doubts, in- 
stead of using kindly Christian coun- 
sel and teaching. To deprive Ally 
of his situation, and the widow of the 
support which his salary gave, would 
be, I knew, to inflict a heavy loss 
upon them. Unwilling to depart and 
leave the widow and son without. 
some comfort, and yet not knowing 
what to say, I went to the window 
and looked out, flattening my nose 
against the glass in a most uncom- 
fortable state of mind, and present- 
ing a spectacle to the passers-by 
which must have impressed them 
with the conviction of my being sub- 
ject to temporary fits of derange- 
ment. As I stood there, I heard 
Ally say to his mother: 

“Don’t cry, mother. I won’t be 
a Catholic if it isn’t true. But it’s 
better to know what’s true than to 
play the organ or get any salary, if 
it’s ever so big. fsn’t it, mother ?” 

I assented to this sentiment so 
strongly with my head that I nearly 
put my nose through the window- 
pane, an action that elicited a strong 
stare for my supposed impudence 
from the two Misses Stocksup, 
daughters of the Honorable Wash- 
ington Stocksup, who happened to | 
be passing the house at that mo- 
ment. 

“So it is, my dear,” answered the 
widow. “ But I’m afraid, my darling, 
you are only fancying something to 
be true that is not true.” 

“Doctor!” cried Ally, appealing 
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to me, “isn’t it true? Oh! it must be 
true !” , 

“TI can’t say I believe it is,” I re- 
plied, “but I’m very much afraid it 
is.” 

“Afraid!” exclaimed Ally, “what 
makes you afraid ?” 

Poor Ally! He could little com- 
prehend how much it would cost him 
or me to say we believed it to be 
true. Excusing myself with all sorts 
of bungling remarks, I left the house, 
my mind torn by many conflicting 
doubts and emotions. Ally slowly, 
very slowly recovered. In the mean 
time a new organist, a poor man with 
a dreadful asthma, as I recollect, had 
taken his place. Deprived of the aid 
which his salary afforded them, the 
widow and Ally found it hard to 
live. 

The minister, it seems, related to 
his wife what had taken place at Al- 
ly’s sick-bed, and it soon got bruited 
about that both Ally and his mother 
were going to turn Catholics. They 
soon left the village, and I did not 
hear of them until several years after. 
As for myself, it was not long before 
I took Ally’s way across the fields 
to Mike Maloney’s shanty, and now 
you know how I first came to think 
about it. 

“What became of Ally ?” 

Well, I'll tell you. One day I hap- 
pened to be in the city of Newark. 
It was the festival of Corpus Christi, 


and crowds were flocking to St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral to assist at the grand 
ceremonies that were to take place. 
At the gospel the preacher ascend- 
ed the pulpit, and what was my sur- 
prise to recognize in the person of the 
youthful priest my dear boy-organist, 
Ally Dutton. He took for his text 
these words, “This is my body, this 
is my blood,” and preached a power- 
ful and eloquent sermon. After the 
services were concluded I went to 
the presbytery to call upon him, but 
he did not recognize me ; so I said: 

“ Allow me, reverend sir, to thank 
you for your beautiful sermon. This 
doctrine of the real presence which 
you Catholics hold is a wonderful 
and a very consoling doctrine ; and 
what is more, / am rather afraid it is 
true.” 

“ Afraid !” answered Ally, smil- 
ing. ‘“ That reminds me of a dear 
old friend of mine who once said the 
same thing, but he was not long over- 
coming his fears.” 

“ And the dear old friend is sorry 
now,” added I, looking at him close- 
ly, “that it was even so long as it 
was.” 

“ Doctor !” 

“ Ally !” 

‘ AsI knelt to crave the blessing of 
our quondam boy-organist, now a 
priest of the holy Catholic church, 
he caught me in his arms and folded 
me in a warm embrace. 
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We hear it sometimes asked, 
“Why does the Catholic Church 
have so many canonizations, jubi- 
lees, and religious displays?” We 
pity those who speak in this way, 
for they do not seem to understand 
the destiny of the church. If the 
church, connected as she is with 
the advance of the human race, 
has her interests to look after in the 
revolutions which agitate the world ; 
if, in order to defend her rights which 
are attacked or are not recognized, 
she is obliged occasionally to inter- 
fere in the struggles which arise 
between men, this is but one aspect 
of her history, though it seems to be 
the only one which impresses super- 
ficial and unthinking minds. At the 
same time that she shows this ex- 
terior action of catholicity, there is 
wrought in her heart a mysterious 
work, which reveals the divine illu- 
minations of the faith. It is an ad- 
mirable exchange, a divine inter- 
course between heaven and earth— 
the world offering to heaven its sup- 
plications, its atonements, the heroic 
virtues of its saints, and the merits 
of its martyrs; heaven bestowing 
upon the world its aid for the com- 
bat, its abundant graces, the seeds 
of sanctity. At certain eventful 
periods, when greater perils call 
forth more generous sacrifices and 
more earnest appeals to heaven, the 
mystery of this inward life of the 
church shines forth in marvellous 
events, which overturn all precon- 
ceived human opinion, and confound 
the wisdom of the world. We see, 
then, a throne, which remains firm 
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without any apparent support, and 
on this throne an old, helpless man, 
who holds all the powers of revolu- 
tion in check; we see a society, 
against which are unchained ll 
anarchical passions, face the storm 
which threatens to overwhelm it, pro- 
claim its proscribed doctrines with- 
out fear, lead nations which had 
wandered into the paths of natural- 
ism back to the fold of the church, 
and maintain its independence 
against the coalition of tyrannies. 
Has a pontificate ever shown this 
divine spectacle of the struggle of 
spiritual forces with the powers of 
materialism better than that of Pius 
IX.? To the increasing oppression 
of vice the pope does not cease to 
oppose the miracles of virtue and the 
fruits of grace which distinguish the 
elect of God. To the insolent cries 
of error he replies by the calm affir- 
mation of eternal truth. The as- 
saults of impiety he resists only by 
the prayers of pure souls, by the in- 
tercession of those saints to whom 
he has granted the honors of venera- 
tion, and by the aid of the Blessed 
Virgin, whose conception he has 
proclaimed immaculate. So, when 
a voice, disturbing the harmony of 
our love and gratitude, was lately 
hgard to ask the ill-timed question, 
“ Why so many saints?’ what was 
the reply of the pontiff, in whom his 
faithful children venerate the wise 
man of the gospel, drawing from his 
treasure in opportune time the old 
good and the new? “ They reproach 
me,” said he, with his accustomed 
sweetness, “for making too many 
saints, but I cannot promise to cor- 
rect this fault. Have we not more 
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need than ever of intercessors in 
heaven, and models of religious vir- 
tue in the world ?” 

In 1852, a distinguished prelate, 
who has since entered into the re- 
pose of the Lord, Mgr. de Salinis, 
pointed out to the faithful of the 
diocese of Amiens, in announcing a 
jubilee, the supernatural character 
which distinguishes the acts of Pius 
IX. “You do not ask,” he wrote, 
“the reason of the munificence which 
lavishes upon you favors which at 
other times go forth but rarely from 
the treasure of the church. It suf- 
fices for us to know that the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ receives light from 
above which is given only to him. 
He who holds the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven can alone tell the 
time when it is good to spread over 
the earth the waves of divine mercy. 
He who directs the bark of the 
church through the storms of this 
world can question the winds, and 
discover in the horizon the signs 
which warn him to urge on the jour- 
ney of the ship. He who is the 
common father of all Christians 
alone knows the needs of his im- 
mense family. His glance, which 
watches over every place that the sun 
shines upon—his solicitude, which 
embraces all evil and all virtue—his 
heart, which feels all the sorrows of 
the Spouse of Christ—his prayers, 
in which are summed up all the 
prayers of the church, the particu- 
lar inspiration which God reserves 
for him who holds his place gn 
earth—all these reveal to him, so 
far as is- necessary, the proportion 
which should exist between grace 
and misery.”* 

This is the reply that should be 
made to these fetits génies who pre- 
sume to criticise the holy see, and 
put the counsels of their mean diplo- 


* Charges, Pastoral Instructions, and Various 
Discourses of Mgr. de Salinis. Paris, Vaton. 1856. 


macy in the place of the inspirations 
of God. Do these men, whose minds 
are so enlightened, not see that they 
are in the presence of an administra- 
tion of supernatural power? Do they 
not suspect the strength of the 
church militant ranged about its 
chief, and praying with him for the 
assistance of the church triumphant? 
Do they not witness the pious eager- 
ness of the people to venerate, to 
invoke, and to imitate the new pa- 
trons which are given them? 

The eyes of all the obedient chil- 
dren of the church are now turned 
toward Rome. The Catholic world, 
in a rapture of faith and piety, is 
united to the pilgrims of the holy 
city, to the bishops, and to the 
bishop of bishops, celebrating the 
triumph of Peter, always living and 
reigning in his successor, applauding 
the glory of the legion of the blessed, 
that the churches of Poland, of 
Spain, of the Netherlands, of Italy, 
of France, and of Japan have given 
to the church of Rome, their com- 
mon mother, and to the church of 
heaven, the lasting city of the elect. 

We should have liked, if our space 
and time allowed, to say something 
of the many beautiful subjects that 
this happy time suggests ; the com- 
ing, the episcopate, and the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter at Rome, the lives 
and virtues of the saints proposed for 
our veneration. We should have 
taken pleasure in retracing the sweet 
picture of that humble child of the 
people who represents France in this 
illustrious group of the Blessed ; 
of that little shepherdess of Pibrac, 
whose name will henceforth be popu- 
ular in the fatherland of Genevieve 
and Joan of Arc.* But who among 
us has not heard of Germaine Cou- 
sin, her poor and suffering life, her 


* Vie, Vertus et Miracles de la B. Germiine 
Cousin, bergére. Par M. Louis Veuillot. Paris, 
Palmé. Cuvres de M. VEvigque de Poitiers, t. ii. 
P- 109. 
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angelic virtues, the marvellous favors 
due to her intercession? And who 
can add to the glory of this young 
saint, who, in addition to the honor 
of being placed upon our altars, has 
had such a historian as M. Louis 
Veuillot and such a panegyrist as 
the Bishop of Poitiers ? 

We propose, then, to follow those 
saints who are at present less known 
among us, but which in the future 
must not be strangers. It is a page 
in the history of the church which 
should be made prominent, and in de- 
voting our time to it we are sure of 
obtaining the approbation of him 
whom God has given us to be at 
once our Father and our Master. 


IT. 


We are aware that even the name 
of the martyrs of Gorcum was until 
recently quite unknown to the great- 
er part of the learned. Modern histo- 
rians are not accustomed to eulogize 
the merits of the victims of schism 
and heresy. But the church never 
forgets her children who have perish- 
ed in the cause of God; and God 
himself takes care of his servants 
by multiplying miracles over their 
tombs. ‘These nineteen martyrs of 
Gorcum, who suffered for the faith 
on the oth of July, 1572, were placed 
in the ranks of the blessed by Cle- 
ment X. in 1675, and since that 
time they have always been held in 
the greatest veneration in Belgium 
and Holland. It is now almost three 
years since our Holy Father, yield- 
ing to one of those inspirations of 
which his life is full, felt the desire 
that the supreme honors of the 
church should be paid to these noble 
champions of Jesus Christ; and 
January 6th, 1865, the day of the 
Epiphany, his holiness caused a 
decree to be read in his presence, 
ordering the proceedings to be in- 
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stituted for their solemn canoniza- 
tion. The preamble of the decree 
deserves notice, it says: “ Bornof the 
blood of Jesus Christ and nourished 
with the blood of martyrs, the Cath- 
olic Church will be exposed to bloody 
persecutions until the end of the 
world. And it is not without a mar- 
vellous design of divine Providence 
that the cause of these illustrious vic- 
tims of the Calvinistic heresy of the 
sixteenth century is taken up and 
completed in these unhappy days, 
when heretics and false brothers are 
recommencing a war, an implacable 
war, against Jesus Christ, against 
his holy church, and against this 
holy apostolic see.” The Holy Fa- 
ther expressed the same thought in 
a discourse which followed the pro- 
mulgation of the decree. “The 
Most High,” said he, “has reserved 
for this time the glorification of these 
Holland martyrs, to prove to our 
century, full of scorn or indifference 
for the revealed faith and plunged in 
the grossest materialism, that the 
memory of the martyr is never for- 
gotten in the church of Jesus Christ, 
that there are always men ready to 
shed their blood for that faith, and a 
supreme authority which is always 
ready to recognize their merits.” 
The object of the sovereign pontiff 
is not uncertain ; it is to call the at- 
tention of the world to the fact of the 
continual recurrence of martyrs in the 
church ; to cite these heroes, who 
have sealed the faith with their blood, 
as an example and a witness ; such 
has been the special aim in canoniz- 
ing the martyrs of Gorcum. Far be 
it from the holy church to stifle the 
voice of blood which has flowed © 
from the veins of her children for 
nineteen centuries! This blood, shed 
in every land from the most barbar- 
ous to the most cultivated, bears wit- 
ness everywhere that the mother of 
martyrs is also the faithful spouse of 
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Jesus Christ. The Catholic Church 
is peculiarly a witness, while the sects 
about us are founded on negation 
and doubt. Our blessed Lord was 
the first witness, and the truth of 
his testimony he has sealed on the 
cross and in his cruel passion ; the 
apostles were witnesses to him who 
had sent them and the doctrine 
they were bidden to teach; they 
have gone to give their testimony to 
the Good Master ; and now their faith 
and prayers sustain their children 
even to the extremities of the earth, 
making them gladly choose to die 
sooner than deny that faith which 
cost the Son of God his life. This 
illustrious testimony of blood has 
never ceased from the day of Calvary 
up to the present nineteenth century ; 
the succession of martyrs is like the 
church herself, for it knows no limits 
of time or space ; they are dying to- 
day in Cochin-China and Corea, as 
they have died in Japan in former 
years, as they have died in Europe, 
when Protestantism swept over that 
fair portion of the flock of Christ, 
and as millions died in the Roman 
Empire under the pagan Cesars. 
Look at what Rome offers to-day to 
the world : a noble army of martyrs 
gathered about Saints Peter and 
Paul, the victims of Nero, the vali- 
ant soldiers of such fearless chiefs ; 
the B. Josophat, Archbishop of Po- 
lotsk, slain by followers of the Mos- 
covite schism ; B. Peter of Arbues, 
murdered by Jews in the church of 
Saragossa ; our nineteen martyrs of 
Gorcum, the victims of the assassins 
of Calvinism ; and two hundred and 
five who sweetly yielded up their 
lives for the faith in Japan. 

Schism and heresy are always rea- 
dy to conceal the blood which stains 
so many pages of their annals, and to 
hide the crimes which dishonor their 
ancestors. But, if the living are silent, 
the dead are now speaking to us from 
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their tombs ; the victims of Protes- 
tantism have risen from their graves 
to bear witness to the truth. We 
cannot thank Pius IX. too much for 
proposing for the veneration of the 
church these champions of the faith, 
who have fallen so gloriously in the 
struggles of modern society, and on 
the same battle-field, as it were, where 
we continue to engage the foes of our 
holy mother, the church. Nor can 
we praise the historians enough who 
have consecrated their talent to the 
sacred work of writing the account 
of these persecutions, and showing 
forth to Catholic and Protestant the 
glorious record of these martyrs of the 
sixteenth century. The time has now 
come to count our slain, that the re- 
membrance of their fortitude may 
awake Christian faith and zeal in our 
souls. 

The three centuries that have pass- 
ed since the impious Luther first 
dared to raise the standard of revolt 
against the holy church bear a re- 
semblance to the first centuries of the 
Christian era. To-day Protestantism 
is ready to fall to pieces; it is the 
“sick man” among the religions of 
the world, as Turkey is among the 
nations ; it is the time to present the 
well-meaning souls that its myriad 
sects embrace with a clear view of 
its origin, and of what it now teaches 
in its closing years. The reéstablish- 
ment of the hierarchy in England 
and Holland, the restoration of the 
episcopal see of Geneva, the beatifi- 
cation of F. Canisius, the third cen- 
tennial anniversary of the council of 
Trent, and several other acts of the 
holy see show us the unity of the 
Catholic Church compared with the 
disorganization of the Protestant 
sects, which are now, we can truly 
say, without faith or law. We should 
take care that those who have been 
misguided should know the violent 
means the so-called reformers used 
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to establish their opinions. Their 
origin was stained with the blood of 
the faithful, and they have completed 
their course by adopting atheism. 
Such has been the sad story of Pro- 
testantism ; a destiny that must ever 
be the fate of those who oppose the 
teaching of the church that our Lord 
has bidden to convert the nations. 

Vainly do Protestants attempt to 
evade the shameful acts of the first 
“reformers” by showing its own 
scars and framing a list of martyrs. 
No wounds are glorious while the 
cause they sustain is an iniquity ; 
and heresy can never be justified in 
its rebellion against the church of 
Christ. If its apologists tell us that 
revolution is necessary in order to get 
liberty, we deny this theory of the 
end sanctifying the means, of a bad 
end sanctified by unjust means. Let 
heretics not speak of their martyrs. 
A martyr is one who witnesses, not 
one who protests ; a man who dies, 
not to sustain a passionate and ob- 
stinate denial, nor in defence of spe- 
culative opinions and personal ideas, 
but as a witness to seal the tradi- 
tional teaching, to confirm the faith 
which is sustained by unexception- 
able evidence. A martyr is not a 
conspirator, an instigator, and up- 
holder of civil war ; he lives without 
reproach, defends the truth without 
fanaticism, suffers without vain exalta- 
tion, and dies without anger ; his 
memory is irreproachable before God 
and man. Would that heresy could 
point to such heroes! We are only 
too proud and happy in presenting to 
our friends and foes the picture of 
such men, in whose holy hands the 
church has put the palm of martyr- 
dom. 


III, 


In the Low Countries more than 
elsewhere, Protestantism has conceal- 
ed from its posterity its sanguinary 
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and tyrannical instincts. It has per- 
fidiously taken advantage of the na- 
tional sentiment and appears clothed 
in the cloak of liberty. How many 
consider Philip II. a monster, the 
Duke d’Alba an executioner, and that 
they are solely responsible for all the 
blood shed in the Low Countries? 
But the time has come when we 
should no longer allow ourselves to 
be duped by hypocritical declama- 
tions against Catholic reprisals. They 
who have first taken arms and begun 
the war are held responsible for the 
blood that is shed. 

One of the most learned students 
of modern history, Baron de Gerlache, 
said, in opening the congress of Ma- 
lines, on August 24th, 1864: “The 
history of the sixteenth century, writ- 
ten by Protestants and copied by 
Catholics, needs to be rewritten from 
beginning to end, from the real state- 
ment of the facts, which are contained 
in the archives of the church. Then 


Protestants will appear as they réally 


are, such as they are now in Ireland 
and elsewhere, aggressive, violent, 
intolerant, inaugurating persecution 
when they are powerful enough, and 
demanding liberty when they are 
weak.” These words sum up the 
history of the pretended reform, act- 
ing its double part, the farce of liber- 
ty and the tragedy of blood, according 
to the number of its partisans. 

The seventeen provinces had un- 
fortunately prepared their country for 
the introduction of Protestantism ; 
their nobility was immoral and their 
people poorly instructed in their re- 
ligion, strongly attached to worldly 
goods, impatient of the control of the 
church, while continual wars kept the 
people in a state of excitement, and 
even the very geographical position 
of the country and its commercial 
relations contributed to open the way 
to the new and, as yet, unknown re- 
ligion. The church could not oppose 
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the rapid growth of heresy ; there 
were but four episcopal sees in the 
whole territory ; and, although the 
colleges and abbeys were rich and 
numerous, they were subservient to 
the civil power. The church could 
neither guard them from the error, 
nor act with energy when it had ob- 
tained a foothold inthe land. Charles 
V., who was aware of the seditious 
and anarchical character of the “ re- 
form,” put forth in vain all the se- 
verities of the law against its preach- 
ers ; he could not check the torrent. 
Error can scarcely be repressed by 
force when it meets no opposition in 
the conscience, and when it has al- 
ready gained a part of a people. 
The severity of Charles V., while 
it did not prevent the increase of the 
heresy, at least kept the dissenters 
from forming a sect powerful enough 
to menace the church or the state. 
Philip II. added nothing to the edicts 
of his father. And this despot, this 
tyrant, even made concessions to 
them that are to be regretted. Three 
thousand Spanish troops were in the 
Netherlands at that time, and they 
were sufficient to hold the rebels in 
check; but, when they protested 
against the presence of these soldiers, 
Philip recalled them to Spain. Car- 
dinal Granvelle aided the regent, 
Margaret of Parma, with his counsel : 
they protested against this able and 
worthy minister, and Philip gave him 
his dismissal. Everything served as 
a pretext for the disturbers ; the hy- 
pocritical and ambitious Prince of 
Orange, William of Nassau, the chief 
of the leaders who had taken the 
name of Gueux,* spread discontent 


* Gueux, beggars. The origin of the word is as fol- 
lows: Three hundred Calvinistic deputies were sent 
to Margaret of Parma to protest against the measures 
of the government. She became much alarmed at 
this demonstration, when Count Barleymont said, 
“Ce ne sont que gueux,” (they are only beggars,) 
alluding to the meanness of their appearance. This 
imprudent remark was overheard and at once adopted 
by the insurgents as their title. See Bouillet’s Déc- 
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and insurrection on every side. He 
found fault with all the measures that 
the government took and all that he 
accused it of wishing to take. The 
creation of fourteen new bishoprics 
by the king with the consent of the 
pope was looked upon as an outra- 
geous act of tyranny. At last the 
government was unarmed, the victims 
had been sufficiently worked upon by 
their leaders, and the Catholics were 
completely intimidated: the rage ot 
the sects was now let loose to pervert 
and destroy the fair fabric that God 
had raised in the land. We shall not 
attempt to describe the hideous sa- 
turnalias of the “reform;” we leave 
that to Protestant authors, to Schiller, 
to Schoel, to Prescott. We cite from 
the latter a few lines to give our read- 
ers an idea of what learned Protes- 
tants say of their ancestors: “ The 
work of pillage and devastation was 
carried on throughout the country. 
Cathedrals and chapels, convents and 
monasteries, whatever was a religious 
house, even the hospitals, were given 
up to the merciless reformers. Nei- 
ther monk nor religious dared to ap- 
pear in their habit. From time to 
time, priests were seen fleeing with 
some relic or sacred object that they 
desired to preserve from pillage. To 
the violence they did, they added 
every outrage that could express their 
scorn for the faith. In Flanders, four 
hundred churches were sacked. The 
ruin of the cathedral of Anvers could 
not be repaired for less than four 
hundred thousand ducats. One 
becomes sad in seeing that the first 
efforts of the reformers were always 
directed against these monuments ot 
genius, erected and made perfect un- 
der the generous protection of Catho- 
licism ; but, if the first steps of the 
reform have been made on the ruins 
of art, the good it has produced in 


tionnaire Universel d’ Histoire et de Geographie, 
article Gueux. 
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compensation cannot be denied, in 
breaking the chains that bound the 
human mind and opening to it the 
domains of science, to which until 
then all access had been refused.” 
The readers know how much this 
compensation is worth. 

And now may we ask, if it be true 
that Philip took too severe a ven- 
geance for these outrages, if the 
Duke of Alva followed the rebels 
with an unreasonable severity, if all 
that is said of them be multiplied a 
hundred times, is there a single argu- 
ment in favor of that liberty of con- 
science which makes its way at the 
sword’s point? Catholicism has 
never hesitated to disavow and con- 
demn all violence, and every coup 
@’état done in her name; she has al- 
ways separated from politicians who 
pretend to defend her in any other 
way than she demands ; no “ com- 
pensation” can disarm her justice 
against criminal abuses which are 
excused for “state reasons.” The 
“reform” which does not feel itself 
innocent ventures to proclaim an 
anathema which falls upon its own 
doctrines and disciples. It is more 
easy for their historians to turn the 
anger of posterity upon “ the sallow 
tyrant before whom the people were 
filled with terror,” or upon the ex- 
ecutor of his vengeance, “the ogre 
thirsting for human flesh.” Such 
authors as M. Quinet find material 
here for their eloquence, (?) and sub- 
jects for such articles as suit the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, But history 
will pay but little attention to these 
melodramatic effusions. What es- 
teem can scholars demand when 
they deliberately calumniate govern- 
ments and nations in order to con- 
ceal the heinous crimes perpetrated 
in the name of free thought ; or pam- 
phlet-writers who industriously cir- 
culate the silly stories of the inqui- 
sition, and have not a word, a single 
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word of blame for the sectarians who 
have covered Europe with blood and 
ruins? 

To those who desire to know, 
without seeking far, the judgment of 
history upon these facts and persons, 
we counsel the reading of Feller, 
whose opinions always bear the 
stamp of truth. “The severity of 
the Duke of Alva—or, if you wish, 
his hardness, or even his inhumanity 
—was legal, and conformed most 
scrupulously to judicial proceeding, 
and forms a striking contrast with 
the chiefs of the rebellion and their 
tools, whose cruelties had no other 
rule than fanaticism and caprice. 
William of Marck, for example, the 
des Adrets of the Low Countries, 
murdered in a single year (1572) 
more peaceable citizens and Catholic 
priests than the Duke of Alva exe- 
cuted rebels in the whole course of 
his administration.”* To support his 
statements, Feller quotes three or 
four works which recount the atroci- 
ties of the Protestants. We shall 
content ourselves with a statement 
of the death of our nineteen martyrs, 
which happened in this same sad 
year, 1572, and by the orders of this 
same William of Marck, one of the 
most abominable of the wretches who 
figured in the revolution of the six- 
teenth century. In this single ex- 
ample we shall see the barbarous 
fanaticism of the “ reform,” and the 
sublime virtues which distinguished 
these martyrs of the Catholic faith: 
error will show its power as a perse- 
cutor ; truth, the divine fortitude with 
which it vests its faithful champions. 


IV. 


The Duke of Alva had quelled the 
revolt: he had not rooted it out of 
the land, for its numerous ard power- 


* Dictionnaire Historique, article Toléde, Fer-i- 
nand Alvarez du, duc d’Albe. 
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ful ramifications were only waiting to 
begin a new life. The Prince of 
Orange, who had taken care to avoid 
the punishment due to his treason 
by a voluntary exile, was raising 
troops, conspiring and intriguing with 
the great Iconoclastic sect of Calvin 
and with the court of France, then 
under the influence of the Huguenots. 
The Admiral de Coligny advised him 
to build a fleet and attack the north- 
ern provinces, where the “reformers” 
were in greater numbers. There had 
been Beggars on land, and now there 
were to be Beggars at sea; they 
rivalled each other in massacre and 
sacrilege, to the great honor of the 
“reform” and the “reformers,” who 
by these means had obtained a par- 
tial triumph. We are aware that 
political prejudices are complicated 
with this religious war; but facts 
prove beyond doubt that these peo- 
ple were urged on by a deep hatred 
of the Catholic faith. 

A fleet of about forty sail had been 
fitted cut in the ports of England, 
and from thence, under the direction 
of the ferocious William of Marck, 
the Beggars made their course across 
the North Sea and along the coast 
of Flanders. The Duke of Alva 
compla:ned to Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and as she did not wish 
at this ‘ime to break with Spain, she 
gave the corsairs orders to leave the 
kingdom. This was in the spring of 
1572. An adverse wind drove them 
on the isle of Voom, at the mouth 
of the Meuse ; the neighboring port 
of Briel was without defenders, and 
was ca)tured by these Calvinists on 
April 1st, 1572. “They pillaged 
the convents and churches about the 
city, broke images, and destroyed 
all that bore marks of the Roman 
Church.”* ‘This town was fortified 


* The Delights of the Netherlands. A General 
History of the Seventeen Provinces. New Editicn, 
1743, t. iv. p. 121. 
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by the pirates, for whom it was a 
place of refuge, and afterward the 
nucleus for insurrection. Three 
months after its occupation, Brandt, 
a captain, ascended the Meuse as 
far as Gorcum. As soon as the 
people saw his vessels, they sought 
shelter in the citadel ; religious and 
priests hurriedly transported the 
sacred vessels and objects of vene- 
ration to this place of safety. How- 
ever, the town council and the body 
of magistrates began a parley with 
Brandt, who assured them that he 
only desired religious liberty, and 
that no outrage would be committed 
by his followers. ‘They opened the 
gates. The band was increased by 
several of the inhabitants of the 
town, who were partisans of this Cal- 
vinistic rebellion, and they then re- 
quired all the citizens to take an 
oath of allegiance to William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, governor 
royal of the Holland provinces. 
During this time that the revolution- 
ary troops had possession of the 
city, the commander of the palace 
still held out, but was eventually 
compelled to capitulate because of 
the failure of hoped for supplies. 
Brandt solemnly promised to spare 
‘their lives and give them their liber- 
ty ; but, scarcely had they taken pos- 
session of the place, when, forgetting 
their oaths, they confined their vic- 
tims as prisoners. The laymen were 
finally released in consideration of 
large sums of money, except a few 
who were put to death as firm Catho- 
lics and royalists ; the priests and 
religious, nineteen in number, re- 
mained : they could hope for no de- 
liverance but that of martyrdom. 
Then the scenes that are ever re- 
curring in the church, the scenes of 
the passion of our Lord, were reénact- 
ed. As our divine Saviour had to un- 
dergo the outrages of a brutal sol- 
diery, so did these heroes of Gor- 
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cum ; they, like him, were forced 
through crowds of infuriated peo- 
ple, who greeted them with scorn- 
ful questions, * with blows, and 
scourges, and mockery, and impreca- 
tions, and, last of all, with the gibbet. 
In the midst of this display of rage 
and hate, our heroes were entirely 
tranquil, blessing God, praying for 
their executioners, encouraging each 
other to bear their sufferings with 
patience, gladly offering their ‘ives as 
a testimony to their sincerity in pro- 
fessing the dogmas denied by the 
heretics ; in one word, they bore 
themselves as true witnesses of our 
Lord should. 

The facts of their martyrdom have 
been told by well-informed historians. 
God, who leaves nothing hidden in 
the lives of those whom he has de- 
termined to honor, raised witnesses 
to testify to the merits of those who 
were such faithful witnesses of his 
Son. History celebrated their tri- 
umph while waiting for the church to 
crown them. One of the most in- 
trepid of the martyrs, Nicholas 
Pieck, superior of the Franciscans, 
had a nephew living at Gorcum, who 
was a witness to these events, and 
who is now known as the celebrated 
William Estius, chancellor of the 
umversity of Douai. He collected 
all the facts that were known, and 
then wrote a complete history of 
their martyrdom, which reflects so 
much credit upon his country and 
family. A young Franciscan novice, 
who begged for mercy when he was to 
be executed, lived to tell of the firm- 
ness of these confessors of the faith ; 
a canon, Pontus Heuterus, who was 
also unfaithful to the grace of mar- 
tyrdom, wrote the story in Holland 
verse. It is useless, however, to 
detail a list of our authorities ; for 
there are no pages in the annalsof the 
church more luminous than the acts 
of these nineteen martyrs. Surely God 


has wished to erect from their heroic 
virtue a monument to the sanctity 
of the church and to the satanic 
character of this heresy.* 

As we have already said, there 
was but one way to please these Cal- 
vinistic executioners, and that was to 
renounce the faith ; but their victims 
chose rather to endure all the suf- 
fering that their malignant ingenuity 
could suggest. The martyrs affirmed 
successively the right of the church 
to impose laws in the name of God, 
the divine maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the veneration which is 
due to the real presence of Jesus 
Christ in the sacrament of the altar 
and the primacy of the pope. 

The first day of their captivity 
(June 27th) was a Friday. They 
had no food offered them but meat, 
from which they cheerfully abstained, 
rather than put in doubt their fidelity 
to the precepts of the church. There 
was but one who thought it neces- 
sary for him to take some nourish- 
ment, and he was one of those who 
did not persevere to the end. 

In the following night, a band of 
Protestants rushed into their cell and 
pretended that they had come to ex- 
ecute them immediately. “ Behold 
me,” said Léonard Vechel, the aged 
pastor of Gorcum, “I am ready.” 
His assistant, Nicholas Van Poppel, 
was dared to repeat what he had so 
often preached in the pulpit. “ Will- 
ingly,” he answered, “and at the 
price of every drop of my blood, I 
confess the Catholic faith ; above all, 
the dogma of the real presence of 
Jesus Christ in the holy eucharist.” 

*The work of Estius, Historie Martyrum Gor- 
comiensium Libri Quatuor, was first printed in Douai 
in 1603. It was afterward republished, with notes and 
a supplement, by M. Reussen, professor in the uni- 
versity of Louvain. A French translation of Estius 
appeared at Douai in 1606, under the title, Histoire 
Véritable des Martyrs de Gorcum en Hollande, etc. 
Acta Sanctorum, t. xxvii. ad 9 Julii, fol. 736-847. 
Esquisses Historiques des Troubles des Pays-Bas au 


XVII. Sidcle. Par E. H. de Cavrines. Deuxitme 
édit. Bruxelles, Vromant. 1865. 
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They then threw a rope about his 
neck and began to strangle him ; the 
superior of the Franciscans was treat- 
ed in the same way ; they were both 
choked until they fainted, when the 
ruffians held their torches to the faces 
of their victims, recalling their lives 
in this gentle way! “ After all,” said 
one of ‘the monsters, “ they are only 
monks. Of what account are they? 
Who will trouble themselves about 
them ?” 

On July 2d, the feast of the Visita- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, Father 
Leonard was released for a short 
time, as his friends had purchased 
permission for him to say Mass. The 
courageous pastor, in an address to 
his flock, extolled the virtues of our 
blessed Lady, and when concluding 
urged them to remain firm in the faith 
of their fathers. This purchased for 
him increased tortures on his return 
to the, prison. 

John Van Omal, the apostate ca- 
non of Liége, was the hero of an- 
other of these pretended executions. 
He was more than a Judas, for he 

‘was not only a traitor, but it was 
through his efforts that the execution 
finally took place. Enraged at hav- 
ing been foiled in his attack on Bom- 
mel, (July 3d,) he determined to re- 
venge himself on the priests and re- 
ligious of Gorcum. At that time the 
liberation of the captives was spoken 
of, as some members of the town 
counc.| had been sent to the Prince 
of Orange to beg him to release them. 
The apostate, after reflecting upon 
the possibility of their release, con- 
cluded that he had better take them 
to the Count of Marck, who was at 
his headquarters in Briel. In the mid- 
dle of thenight of the 5th, they were 
hurried, scarcely clothed and with- 
out food, on board of a vessel, which 
rapidly descended the Meuse. They 
reached Dordrecht at nine o’clock, 
and Van Omal had an opportunity 
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to satisfy his malice by exposing the 
venerable band to the idle curiosity 
and unfeeling taunts of a Calvinistic 
mob. ‘They arrived at Briel in the 
evening, but were detained on board 
the vessel all night, so that the news 
of their coming might be well known 
and their foes properly prepared to 
torture them. On the morning of 
the 7th, the count, who esteemed him- 
self particularly fortunate in having 
these poor monks and religious to 
torment, ordered them to march in 
procession through the town; he 
chose for himself a most unenvi- 
able position, that of riding behind 
his unfortunate prisoners, with a 
huge whip, and unfeelingly beating 
them as they made their way through 
the throngs of infuriated people. 
That nothing should be wanting to 
this humiliating scene, he command- 
ed the martyrs to sing: a Ze Deum 
was first intoned, and then a Salve 
Regina. He sought to tum them 
into ridicule; but their heroism 
made them sublime. 

The afternoon of the 7th and 
the following morning were taken 
up by discussions with the minis- 
ters in the presence of the count. 
The generous soldiers of Christ sus- 
tained their belief firmly and with 
dignity ; they bore witness particu- 
larly to. the dogma of the eucharist, . 
and to the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff. “Renounce the pope,” said 
they to Father Leonard, “ or you will 
hang.” “ How,” answered he, “ how 
can you contradict yourselves in this 
way? You are always proclaiming 
that you wish for religious liberty, 
and that no one has the right to 
prevent the exercise of* your wor- 
ship. And now you desire to force 
me to deny my faith! It is better for 
me to die than to be untrue to my 
conscience.” 

However, a letter came from Gor- 
cum, in which William of Nassau or- 
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dered the clauses of the convention 
of June 26th to be strictly observed 
in regard tothe prisoners. This, of 
course, only exasperated the Count 
of Marck, who saw that his prey 
might escape him. As he was going 
to bed, after one of the orgies which 
were habitual with him, he cast his 
eyes again over the note of the 
Prince of Orange. He then for the 
first time perceived that Brandt had 
sent him only a copy of the order, 
and had preserved the original. This 
served as a pretext for a display of 
his amiable temper, and he declared 
that he was master of the place, and 
that it was high time for it to be 
known; an order was issued at 
once to take the prisoners and con- 
duct them to Ten Rugge,* a convent 
which he had sacked when he first 
captured Briel. The torture began 
at about two o’clock in the morning 
of Wednesday, the oth of July ; it 
was accompanied by shameful out- 
races which we prefer to pass over 
Their captivity had last- 
ed twelve days, of which nine were 
passed at Gorcum. 

Of the nineteen prisoners who 
were taken from that city, only six- 
teen suffered death. Three priests 
and religious filled the gaps in their 
noble band. “A mysterious judg- 
ment of Providence, of which there 
is more than one example in the 
history of the martyrs. There were 
nineteen called to martyrdom, and 
the defection of some did not prevent 
the number being preserved to the 
end.” (R. F. Cahier, S.J.) We have 
mentioned two of these unhappy 
deserters, whom God deigned to 
lead back to himself; the third en- 
tered the service of the Count of 
Marck, and was hung three months 
after for stealing. But apostasy did 


in silence. 


* The Catholics of Holland have recently repur- 
chased this stolen convent for 16,000 florins. It will 
soon be a place of pilgrimage for the pious people of 
Holland and Belgium. 
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not always preserve life, for we read 
that the curé of Maasdam was put to 
death eight days after the martyrs, 
although he had renounced the pa- 
pacy. 

William of Marck at last received 
his reward from a just Providence ; 
he was bitten by one of his dogs, 
and died in the most horrible agony, 
amid shrieks of rage and despair. 
It is a general law ; the Neros are 
plunged in the depths of shame and 
despair, while martyrs ascend to their 
eternal glory. Eighteen centuries 
after his crucifixion, Peter receives 
the honors of a triumph such as 
kings have never had ; three centu- 
ries after their torment, the nineteen 
martyrs of Gorcum are venerated in 
every corner of the earth where 
Christianity is known. 

We present to our readers the 
names of these martyrs: Fathers 
Nicholas Pieck, superior of the Fran- 
ciscans; Jerome Werdt; Thierry 
Van Emden; N. Janssen ; Willehad 
Danus, avenerable old man of ninety 
years who did not cease repeating 
Deo Gratias during the twelve days 
of his confinement ; Antony Werdt ; 
Godfrey Mervel ; Antony Hoornaer ; 
Francis de Roye, who was scarcely 
twenty-four years of age, being the 
youngest of the martyrs ; Cornelius 
Wyk, and Peter Assche. The fore- 
going were all Friars Minor. The 
Dominicans had a representative in 
the person of Father John, of the pro- 
vince of Cologne, who was captured 
while going to baptize an infant. 
Father Adrian Beek and his curate, 
F. James Lacops, were seized on the 
night of the seventh or morning of 
the eighth of July and sent to Briel, 
where they joined those who had 
come from Gorcum ; they were both 
Premonstrants. There was a canon 
of St. Augustine, John Oosterwyk, 
who was directing a convent of the 
order at Gorcum. When he heard 
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that his own convent (that of Ten 
Rugge, the place of martyrdom) was 
sacked and the religious put to death, 
he exclaimed, “Oh! may our Lord 
deign to grant that I may die as 
they have!” How exactly was his 
prayer granted! The following were 
seculars: Leonard Vechel ; Nicholas 
Van Peppel ; Godfrey Van Duynen, 
a doctor of theology and formerly 
rector of the university of Paris ; he 
had merited by his pure life the 
crown of martyrdom that he receiv- 
ed when more than seventy years of 
age; and, lastly, Andrew Wouters, 
who was taken near Dordrecht, and 
who was the third substitute for those 
who shrank from the trying ordeal. 


V. 


We are not astonished that God by 
miracles, and the holy church by 
her veneration, has made this epi- 
sode of the religious persecution of 
the Netherlands so prominent. If 
we will but reflect, it offers to us the 
most precious teaching ; it presents 
one of those striking proofs which 
are sure to convince the good sense 
of the people. A cause which suc- 
ceeds by such crimes as this is 
already judged ; we are not called 
upon to condemn it. And if this is 
the :ause of a “reformed religion,” 
what need has any honest man of 
any further arguments to convince 
him of its error? Was Christianity 
established in the Roman empire 
by overturning the government and 
giving up its inoffensive citizens to 
pillage, to outrage, and to murder? 
Does the “liberty of conscience” 
preached by the “reform” resemble 
the liberty that the church asked 
of the Czsars, and which she is 
asking of Protestant governments to- 
day? The champions of this modern 
“liberty” imposed their doctrines 
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upon unwilling people at the point 
of the sword, while its opponents 
gave their blood in defence of their 
religious rights. In countries where 
Protestantism did not maintain it- 
self by an unrelenting despotism, the 
people eagerly returned to the faith 
of their fathers, the very violence of 
the sects causing a healthful reac- 
tion.* And this was also the case 
with the greater part of the prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, which glad- 
ly threw off the yoke of William 
of Orange and returned to their 
former allegiance—an example of a 
wavering faith being revived by the 
lawlessness of its opponents. The 
sectaries retained only seven of the 
seventeen provinces, now known as 
Holland, and which were inundated 
with the blood of faithful Catholic 
priests. The martyrs of Gorcum 
were only a little band of this vast 
army of Jesus Christ. In the year 
1572, there were more martyrs in the 
Low Countries than in all-the pre 
ceding centuries together: the cra- 
dle of the republic of Holland floated 
in a sea of Catholic blood. 

We wonder what learned and sin- 
cere Protestants, such as M. Guizot, 
think in their hearts of these bloody 

‘pages of their ancestors? Do they 
believe in the ‘ compensation” that 
Mr. Prescott talks about, and that 
such dreadful crimes were necessary 
to purchase freedom of conscience, 
which, after all, is only permission to 
believe nothing? ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the disorders it caused,” says 
M. Guizot, “and the faults it com- 
mitted, the reform of the sixteenth 
century has rendered to modern times 
two great services.” M. Guizot tells 
the truth; it has. It has given to 


* “France,” says a Protestant historian, “ after 
having been almost reformed, found herself, in the re- 
sult, Roman Catholic. The sword of her princes, cast 
into the scale, caused it to incline in favor of Rome 
Alas! another sword, that of the reformers them- 
selves, insured the failure of the Reformation.” (D’ Au 
bigné, History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 86.) 
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the Catholic Church a noble army of 
martyrs, and confirmed the promise 
of our Lord to Peter, when he de- 
clared “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the church.” “It 
(the reform) reanimated, even among 
its adversaries, the Christian faith.”* 
‘It has imprinted upon European 
society a decisive movement toward 
liberty.” Liberty for whom and lib- 
erty for what? For Calvinistic Hol- 
land, it was the liberty of civil war, 
the liberty to rob unprotected con- 
vents, the liberty to circulate immoral 
books, the liberty to follow licentious 
desires, to desecrate the churches, 
and, above all, the liberty to per- 
secute the adherents of Catholicism. 

Error must necessarily persecute, 
for this is the only way in which it 
can predominate ; it never feels suf- 
ficiently protected against the truth 
over which it has obtained a tem- 
porary triumph. It is first the tyranny 
of the sword, and then the tyranny of 
the law. Public opinion has long 


been imposed upon by followers of 


‘reform,” for they have cried so 
lustily for religious freedom and lib- 
erty of conscience that few have 
taken the trouble to ascertain the 
fact that their acts have invariably 
belied their words. But history, 
which has been made an accomplice 
to this delusion, is now effectually 
unmasking it. If we attribute the 


* We are at a loss to discover M. Guizot’s authority 
for this assertion. Erasmus, one of the most learned 
men of the sixteenth otury, says: “ Those whom I 
h iad | known to be pure, full of candor and simplicity, 

same persons have I seen afterward, when they 

‘ i gone over to the gospellers, become the most vin- 

. ime patient, and frivolous; changed, in fact, 

om men to vipers. Luxury, avarice, and 
le wdness prevail more among them than among those 
whom they detest. I have seen none who 
have not been made worse by their gospel.” 
(Epi: Tractibus Germania Inferioris.) “ Our 

f ists,” says Luther, “are now sevenfold more 
wicked than they were before the Reformation, 
In proportion as we hear the gospel, we steal, ” 
cheat, gor; ge, swill, and commit every crime. > 
The people have learned to despise the word of God.” 
(Lut her, Werke, ed. alt. tom. iii. p. 519.) 

tL’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861. 
Deuxieme édit. p. 8.’ 
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introduction of religious toleration to 
Protestantism, it is not because it 
has practised it, but because it has 
made it necessary. Truth has to- 
lerated error, while error has conti- 
nually sought to exterminate the 
truth. The principle of religious to- 
leration was introduced by Catholic 
governments, where heresy triumph- 
ed ; as in England, Sweden, and Hol- 
land, the most severe laws were enact- 
ed against the former faith, laws so 
cruel that we can say they were 
written in blood, and that the church 
has been for the past three centuries 
in a state of martyrdom in those 
countries. We shall notice briefly 
some of the enactments of Holland ; 
but, before we do so, we will brief- 
ly refute a sophism by which the 
Protestants attempt to palliate their 
atrocities. The history of Protestant- 
ism is so constituted that, before 
any question can be discussed, it is 
necessary to remove a number of ob- 


jections due either to ignorance or 


prejudice. 

Religious intolerance, say they, was 
a characteristic feature of the people 
of the middle ages. The church 
held its authority to be a fundamen- 
tal principle, and, seeing this put in 
danger, it forgot the rights of liberty 
and used force and the arm of civil 
power to enforce it dogmas. On the 
other hand, after liberty conquered 
its rights, it unfortunately went be- 
yond its doctrines, and even embraced 
the opposite principle. Thus Chris- 
tians persecuted each other, until the 
progress of society led them to mu- 
tual respect. But the illogical posi- 
tion of Protestantism is apparent: 
it begins a war in the name of reli-’ 
gious liberty, and finishes by putting 
the church in a state of siege! The 
church was, at least, consistent, for 
she never said that men were free to 
deny their Maker and adopt a reli- 
gion of their own brain ; or that they 
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possessed an imprescriptible right 
to preach and disseminate false doc- 
trine. An illustrious bishop who 
lives now among the children of the 
reformation, lately showed them on 
the forehead of their mother this sign 
of contradiction, and defended the 
honorable consistency which exists 
between the doctrines and the acts 
of the church. “The church dis- 
tinctly holds that society, as well 
as the family, has its duties to Je- 
sus Christ, and that God is equally 
the Master and Lord of man, re- 
garded as an isolated individual, as 
of man in social relations with his 
fellows. She looks back with joy 
upon the times when, seeing her lib- 
erty protected, she became the in- 
spirer of the Christian republic. . . 
But, if she has thankfully received 
the protection of the sword which 
vindicated her justice, and shielded 
her weakness when she was forced 
upon the defensive, she has never 
wished it to be used to impose doc- 
trine ; faith is not a forced belief, 
but a free adhesion of both mind and 
heart to revealed truth. Liberty of 
conscience, in its proper sense, far 
from being scouted and condemned 
by the church, is the essential condi- 
tion of her spiritual sovereignty.” 

It was not enough to attempt to 
overturn the secular throne of the 
spouse of Christ, the queen of Euro- 
pean civilization ; it must be put in 
chains and confined in dungeons. 
Let us cite some of the proscrip- 
tions of the Protestants in Holland: 

“1596.— The Jesuits are forbid- 
den to enter the country. Whoever at- 
tends their seminaries or universities 
shall be banished from the country.” 

“1602.—1st. The police are order- 
ed to arrest any Jesuit, monk, or priest 
of the papist religion. 

“2d. The people are forbidden to 
take any oath or make any promise 
to maintain the power of the Pope of 
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Rome. Public or private meetings, 
sermons, or collections in favor of the 
papal superstition are prohibited.” 

Another placard decrees “that every 
person in holy orders shall leave the 
country in less than six days, under 
pain of arrest and being punished as 
an enemy to the country.” It was 
also forbidden Catholic teachers to 
instruct their pupils, if either of the 
parents had been of the reformed re- 
ligion ; and to will any money to any 
priest, religious, or for any hospital or 
religious edifice. 

This will be sufficient to give our 
Protestant readers an idea of the lib- 
erty of conscience which flourished in 
Holland. Many endeavor in these 
times to hide the accusing witness of 
these acts, and to conceal entirely the 
manner in which the religion of our 
forefathers has been overcome ; but 
the day is breaking, the shadows of 
heresy are fast fading away, and they 
will not be able to bring them back 
again. Pius IX., in an allocution in 
consistory on March 7th, 1853, allud- 
ed to the lamentable calamities the 
church had suffered in the Nether- 
lands. ‘The court of Holland, as it 
did not desire to acknowledge the 
odious acts of its former government, 
Sent a letter to the Roman court pro- 
testing against these historical allu- 
sions. The able minister of the holy 
see replied to this effrontery in the 
following language: “The pontifical 
document only pointed out, in passing, 
something that is ful¥ told not only 
by Catholic, but also by Protestant 
historians, who are interested in giv- 
ing impartially the true history of the 
facts.” * 

There is but one resource for Pro- 
testant powers who blush at the in- 
tolerance of those who have preceded 
them, and this is to strike from their 


* Note of his eminence, Cardinal Antonelli. 
“Ami de la Religion,” t. clxi. No. 5552, July 11, 
1853. 
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laws the unjust proscriptions they have 
levelled against Catholicism. We owe 
it to justice to say that, while several 
Protestant countries, Sweden, for ex- 
ample, retain these unjust enact- 
ments, Holland is steadily giving 
np its former fanaticism, and has 
fairly entered into the way of reli- 
gious liberty. 


VI. 


The persecution of the sword and 
the law have demonstrated the cruel 
and hypocritical character of this her- 
esy, at the same time it has proved 
the vigor and stability of the church. 

More than once in these nineteen 
centuries, it has been attempted to 
extirpate Catholicism from the heart 
of a nation, as Russia is trying to do 
now: We do not know that they have 
ever succeeded. Even under Mo- 
hammedan rule, the church has main- 
tained its existence for more than 
twelve centuries in Turkey and in 
Northern Africa ; and though it has 
suffered one continual persecution, 
and lost innumerable multitudes 
through martyrdom, it counts to-day 
in these very countries more than 
three millions of faithful children.* 
In Japan, where missionaries had 
scarcely time to sow the seeds of Ca- 
tholic truth before a savage war was 
waged upon it, its roots are still liv- 
ing, and show after two centuries an 
inwavering fidelity to the faiin.T 
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Heresy, inspired with the same 
fury as paganism and Islamism, has 
exhausted every resource to destroy 
the ancient faith: the young and 
flourishing churches of England and 
Holland proclaim its failure. The 
Catholics have vanquished by faith 
those who overcame them by force ; 
the blood of martyrs is always the 
seed of its liberty and life. Three 
centuries have passed, and God, 
through his vicar, pronounces the 
word of resurrection : Puella, tibi dico, 
surge. And she has risen, weak, but 
glorious and full of hope ; her fair 
countenance again shines over the 
land of St. Boniface and St. Willi- 
brord, making even heretics tremble 
at her marvellous life. Poor fana- 
tics! You said formerly, “ Renounce 
the pope, or you will be hung ;” but 
how has God and the children of 
those martyrs revenged your cruelty ! 
The pepe yet rules at Rome; he ap- 
points bishops in your cities to gov- 
ern your sees ; he places your victims 
on the altar ; your fellow-citizens ve- 
nerate these victims. The hour of 
the complete return of Holland to 
Christianity cannot be much longer 
delayed. The canonization of the 
martyrs of Gorcum is an additional 
element of strength for Catholics, 
while it must cause the most bigoted 
of its opponents to reflect upon the 
failure of Protestantism to overthrow 
“the abominations of popery.” 
“When Rome,” says the great bish- 
op of Poitiers—“ when Rome glorifies 
the saints of heaven, she never fails 
to multiply the saints of earth.” 


found to be in Japan some thousands of Christians who 
had preserved their faith without any human ministry . 
solely by the aid of their good guardian angels.” —Dis 
course pronounced by the Holy Father on the Pro- 
mulgation of the Decree relative to the Beatification 
of the 205 Martyrs of Fapan, April 30, 1867. 
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CARLYLE’S SHOOTING NIAGARA. 


Or the many expressive words 
with which the English language has 
been endowed few are more forcible 
than the little term “bosh.” Fora 
long time we have in vain tried to 
discover a synonym with which to 
relieve it from too frequent use, and 
we think that Carlyle’s last “essay” 
has gratified our patience. Thomas 
Carlyle is what the world sometimes 
calls a philosopher. No one can 
deny that he is a man of excellent 
abilities. Having been an extraor- 
dinarily close observer of men and 
things from his earliest childhood— 
and he is now seventy-two years old— 
and having, from his first appearance 
in Brewstr’s Lncyclopedia, gone 
through a literary career of forty-four 
years with extraordinary success, 
the world is naturally interested in 
any criticism he may see fit to pro- 
nounce upon it. He will be judged, 
however, as severely as he judges, by 
those who have placed him upon the 
little pedestal from which he looks 
down. People are anxious to know 
whether in his old age he ought to 
be dethroned. Naturally of a serious 
and ‘taciturn mind, having been 
buried from his youth amid the 
works of the most sombre and 
gloomy of Germany’s theorizers, 
and given ever to solitude and medi- 
tation, it was not surprising that his 
writings ever displayed excessive 
bitterness, and a distrust of ‘human 
nature more than Calvinistic ; but, 
when we heard that, in the good old 
age to which Providence had brought 
him, he had written his ideas upon 
the present state of society, we ex- 
pected to find a little more of kind- 
ness and of love of truth than had 
been displayed by Diogenes Teufels- 


dréckh, the “Great Censor of the 
Age.” We must regard Shooting 
Niagara as the résumé of the 
thoughts of Carlyle’s life. Coming 
out of his solitude, as he tells us, to 
grapple with the problem of whither 
democracy is drifting, and realizing, 
as he does, “that it is not always the 
part of the infinitesimally small mi- 
nority of wise men and good citizens 
to be silent,” we expected, in spite 
of his modesty, to meet something 
interesting and profitable. Interest- 
ed we have been, and so would we 
be at seeing the convulsions of a 
shark brought to grief upon the 
strand. The only profit we have re- 
ceived is the knowledge of how 
miserably small prejudice can make 
a great mind. In the present paper 
Carlyle has used to perfection (?) 
that curious style for which he has 
enjoyed celebrity among many—a 
celebrity obtained pretty much like 
that of certain metaphysicians, whose 
obscurity makes some give them 
credit for profundity. As of two 


‘ opinions Carlyle always chooses the 


more uncharitable, so, of two ways 
of expressing an idea, he invariably 
adopts the more obscure, intricate, 
and verbose. In our endeavor to 
illustrate his position, we have been 
obliged to select his more plain and 
simple passages, with a sacrifice very 
often to the strength of our own 
opinions, which would have been ma- 
terially increased had we wished to 
try the patience of our readers. 

Paragraph No. 1 is devoted to a 
kind of clouding over of the subject 
matter, in anticipation of the Carly- 
lian thunder to follow. We can see, 
however, that there are “three alto- 
gether new and very considerable 
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achievements lying ahead of us; 
and the first is, that Democracy is to 
complete itself, and run on till each 
man is “free to follow his own nose, 
by way of guide-post, in this intricate 
: If the length of a man’s 
nose indicates correct perception, 
and an ordinary power of separating 
wheat from chaff, then, though Mr. 
Carlyle’s nose may be a post, it must 
be a very small one. ‘The second 
“achievement” is the deliquescence 
and final evaporation of all religions. 
Such an “achievement” would be 
wonderful, but how it can be terrible 
to Mr. Carlyle we do not know; for 
he can have no concern about future 
been born, it 
would seem, without a soul. The 
third “achievement” is, that “every- 
body shall start free, and every- 
where under enlightened popular suf- 
frage. The race shall be to the 
swift, and the high office shall fall to 
him who is ablest, if not to do it, at 
least to get elected for doing it.” 

Of all 
the cuts which the prescient genius 
of Carlyle has dealt his gushing 
heart, the “unkindest cut 
[inc those tears, inc those 
thunders, Azz all that follows. With 
the exception of a few hundred un- 
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important digressions, the slashing 
of these “achievements” is the ob- 
ject of Carlyle’s endeavor. 

The commencement of paragraph 
two is characteristic of Mr. Carlyle, 
who never omits a chance of show- 
ing a knowledge of classic lore. He 
flings at once into your face the ter- 
rible Antoninus with the cry, “ Who 
shall change the opinion of these 
people?” ‘The quoted prophecy was 
certainly Greek to Mr. Carlyle, as 
he thinks it proves that what, in- 
dividually taken, is the human face 
divine becomes, when collectively re- 
garded, a cheese; and that, when 
the human head is regarded in the 


masses, it has about as much intellect 
as acocoanut. In some of his para- 
graphs he tries to prove a point or 
so, but in this one he plainly shows 
that he cannot change the opinion 
of the masses, erroneous though it 
be. He asserts that delusions seize 
whole communities without any basis 
for their notions ; he will not admit 
the possibility of there being even a 
false one. He asserts that the world 
reverberates with ideas eagerly made 
his own by each individual, and 
affects to believe that the original 
propagator had no arguments to en- 
force their adoption ; nay, he seems 
to ignore the existence of the first pro- 
pounder, and to admit that thoughts 
are, like cholera or any other pest, 
inhaled with the air. To be sure, as 
though he felt the absurdity of his 
position, he invents a 
theory, in which he contends that 
ideas get into the masses by means 
“commonplace, stupid bee,” 
who gets “inflated into bulk,” and 
forms a swarm merely on account of 
his bulk. But he forgets that the 
“bulk” of his specimen-bees, Cleon 
the Tanner and John of Leyden, 
was, in the first case, the flattery 
poured upon the people, and, in the 
second, a religious fanaticism based 
upon well-defined though erroneous 
grounds. ‘Two better specimen-bees 
for a swarmery theory could not have 
been selected than the Athenian 
general and the fierce anabaptist ; 
but in neither case did the people 
swarm unless for what they regarded 
as honey. To say the people may 
err is to say they are not God ; but to 
contend that they are insensible to 
argument is worse than foolish. Were 
the laboring classes of England whom 
Carlyle so severely berates but so 
many swarmeries, he would be drown- 
ed in a horse-pond ; but as his theory 
is false, he will live a little longer—a 
specimen of prostituted intellect and 
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self-crushed humanity such as many 
of his school have already presented 
for the firmer conviction of their op- 
ponents. Mr. Carlyle thinks our late 
war was “the notablest result of swar- 
mery.” He calls “the nigger ques- 
tion one of the smallest essentially,” 
and says that “the Almighty Maker 
has made him (the negro) a servant.” 
With regard to the first of these two 
opinions, the mass of humanity dis- 
agree with the perceptive Thomas ; as 
for the second, not having been pre- 
sent when the ordinance was promul- 
gated, we cannot deny that possibly 
Mr. Carlyle knows more of the matter 
than we do. But, when we are told 
that, “under penalty of Heaven’s 
curse, neither party to this preap- 
pointment shall neglect or misdo 
his duties therein—and it is certain 
that servantship on the szomadic 
principle, at the rate of so many shil- 
lings a day, cannot be other than mis- 
done”—ive thank Providence that all 
armed men are not Carlyles. Take 
away the right of the laborer to leave 
his master when he feels he can bet- 
ter himself, and the earth would be- 
come a pandemonium. Lest his posi- 
tion may be mistaken Mr. Carlyle tells 
us that the relation between master and 
servant must become like wedlock, 
which was once nomadic, but is now 
permanent. To refute such “ philoso- 
phy” would be to notice the ravings 
of a madman. In commenting upon 
the Reform movement, Mr. Carlyle 
kindly devotes a long passage to prove 
for us that freedom does not mean 
liberty t> sin, and then informs the 
English nation that each privilege it 
has wrung from the monarchy, each 
extension of the suffrage, was a strap 
untied from the body of the devil, so 
that the devil is now an “emancipated 
gentleman.” Having thus shown that 
to really tie up his satanic majesty for 
the advent of the millennium we must 
go back to the good, innocent days 
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of Assuerus and Nabuchodonosor, or, 
at least, to the pure times of Caligula, 
Mr. Carlyle opens his third para- 
graph. 

We meet with something refreshing 
here. Although the extension of the 
franchise is so evidently nothing but 
“a calling in of new supplies of block- 
headism, gullibility,” etc., that Mr. 
Carlyle thinks his opponents to be 
men of “finished off and shut up in- 
tellect, with whom he would not argue,” 
he feels a “malicious and justice-joy” 
in the fact of England’s being about to 
take the Niagara-leap, and, after some 
ferocious experience of the horrors of 
democracy, having a chance to come 
up washed of her hypocrisy, “ the dev- 
il’s pickle in which she has been steep- 
ed for two hundred years,” and thus to 
show herself regenerated and ready 
for heaven. The desperate philoso- 
pher must have been reminded at this 
point that most who “ shoot” Niagara 
get smashed, and don’t come up re- 
generated or unregenerated ; for he 
runs out of his way to give a howl at 
her majesty’s ministry for not having 
rewarded Governor Eyre, and then 
stops to dabble a little more in Eng- 
land’s “hypocrisy,” which he calls 
“the devil’s choicest elixir.” We 
fear you misname that curious brine, 
Mr. Carlyle. You have been drink- 
ing of it, and your language is un- 
choice and simply disgusting. Hav- 
ing taken a lesson in descriptive ge- 
ography, Mr. Carlyle now opens his 
fourth paragraph, ready for the conse- 
quences of a trip over the falls. 

“From plebs to princeps there is 
no class intrinsically so valuable and 
recommendable as aristocracy ;” and 
it is to “this body of brave men and 
beautiful polite women” that Mr. 
Carlyle looks with imploring, half-de- 
spairing eyes for the creation of a new 
and better England after the inevi- 
table “immortal smash” of the pre- 
sent. He thinks that, inthe smash-up 
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of all things English, this class will be 
alone unsmashed, because no other 
class dislikes it: “they are looked 
up to with a vulgarly human admira- 
tion, and a spontaneous recognition 
of their good qualities and good for- 
tune.” We are glad to have found 
one idea upon which we can agree with 
Mr. Cartyle. We believe that, of all 
the peoples of Europe, the English 
will be the last to assert the princi- 
ple of political equality. Great and 
influential men are contending for its 
actuation, and powerful journals are 
lending it their aid, but their influ- 
ence is in reality felt more upon the 
Continent than in England herself. 
It may be owing to the degrading 
ignorance to which the masses have 
been reduced, and it may not ; but, 


with regard to their love of aristo- 
cracy, the same may be said as Mr. 
Carlyle says, though unjustly, per- 
haps, of England’s hypocrisy, “ they 
are saturated with it to the bone.” 
Mr. Carlyle accuses, in most virulent 
terms, the varnishing proclivities of 
his countrymen, who, in spite of the 
agitation of centuries, he thinks, never 
really rebuild or even repair. But 
his going to the root of the evil 
would be somewhat averse to our 
poor ideas of propriety, if we may 
judge by his “ devil’s strap ” theory. 
Yet no one can deny that English 
politicians, whether tory or liberal, 
are almost universally varnishers. 
In the various struggles for ascend- 
ency for which reform has been the 
pretext, very often the conquering 
power has gone back of its former 
principles, and been utterly averse 
to any extension of the rights of the 
masses. In those cases where 
through intimidation, such as in the 
present reform bill, an extension of 
the franchise has been granted, it 
has been merely a diminution of the 
amount of property necessary as 
qualification. Tories and liberals 
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alike recognize the principle of dis- 
tinction; they berate each other 
merely as to its extent. It is not 
unlikely that, after a few more reform 
bills have passed, there will be one 
put through, making twopence the 
price of the “ privilege” of voting ; 
nor is it at all probable that the few 
friends of manhood suffrage will ever 
in their lifetime see their theory in 
practice on English soil. Though 
we agree, however, with Mr. Carlyle 
in this one fact, we cannot believe 
with him that to the aristocracy of 
England or that of any other land is 
exclusively confided by God and by 
reason a country-saving mission. If 
the selling of one’s country to the for- 
eigners, or the betrayal and robbery 
of one’s vassals, constitute such a 
mission, then the almost constant 
history of Italy, Ireland, and Poland 
will yet set up a new choir of celes- 
tial spirits créme de la créme. gWhen 
Bulwer invented, in his Strange Sto- 
ry, a2 man composed of body and 
mind, without soul, people laughed— 
even those who admired Chateau- 
briand’s idea of man’s being constitu- 
ted of body, soul, and Jdéte. They 
were wrong, for Bulwer has talked 
with Carlyle. But, though Mr, Car- 
lyle may have no soul, he has not 
entirely lost his reason, little though 
there seems to be of it exercised by 
him. As if he realized that his 
blind and unscrupulous devotion to 
titled aristocracy would be ridiculed 
by all outside of his ¢pse dixit crowd 
of philosophical pigmies, he beats a 
half-retreat with the dismal “and 
what if the ///ed Aristocracy fail us?” 
But charge again, Carlyle! About 
face we have him as quick as light- 
ning. To besure, the masses, “ with 
whatever cry of ‘liberty’ in their 
mouths, are inexorably marked by 
destiny as s/aves ;” but to save Eng- 
land after her “immortal smash,” 
when titles fail, she will yet rely 
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upon “the unclassed aristocracy by 
nature, not inconsiderable in num- 
bers, and supreme in faculty, in wis- 
dom, human talent, nobleness, and 
courage, ‘who derive their patent of 
nobility direct from Almighty God.’ ” 

Forgive us, sweet Thomas! ’Tis 
true that this sounds, after your last 
few remarks, like the declaration of 
one who, on finding it impossible to 
cross the Atlantic upon a donkey 
cries out that he'll try a steamship ; 
but yet forgive us for the past—there 
is about this latter speech a ring of 
genuine metal. Tis ability and cou- 
rage, and not blood and rank, you 
depend upon? Alas! our hopes have 
vanished. The man of ability, of 
innate worth, is of some avail, but he 
is not fit to rule until the d/00d comes 
in. He must become absorbed into 
the good old stock ; Orson must be 
Valentinized. Still the cry, “ Blood is 
blood.” Of the “industrial hero,” 
Carlyle’s aristocrat by nature, a trans- 
mogrification must take place ere he 
can wear the crown or wield the baton, 
and the change is—new blood for his 
children, and for himself a new alli- 
ance. “If his chivalry is still some- 
what in the Orson form, he is already, 
by intermarriage and otherwise, com- 
ing into contact with the aristocracy 
by title ; and by degrees will acquire 
the fit Valentinism, and other more 
important advantages there. Hecan- 
not do better than unite with this 
naturally noble aristocracy by title ; 
the industrial noble and this one are 
brothers born, called and impelled to 
codperate and go together.” ‘The 
state cannot be saved unless by aris- 
tocracy of blood. Even when it con- 
descends to avail itself of the energies 
of the plebeian, it must take that ple- 
beian out from the throng of “ brutish 
hobnails,” and make of him a titled 
aristocrat. Only this and nothing 
more is Carlyle’s idea. Even though 
the collection of titled rulers become 


emasculated for all good, and for ex- 
istence are forced to recruit their 
ranks from the vulgar crowd, each 
conscript Orson must not only come 
under the polite influence of Vaden- 
tine, but must acquire the “other more 
important advantages ” found in his 
society. If Valentinism is necessary, 
and the titled gentry are already pos- 
sessed of the “ more important ad- 
vantages,” why not use a born Vaden- 
tine? The truth is, that Mr. Carlyle 
regards aristocracy very much as we 
would a man, and the vu/gus very 
much as we would meat or turnips. 
Man stands first in the order of mun- 
dane creation; but he requires nutri- 
ment, and so eats meat and turnips, 
absorbs them into his blood, be- 
comes stronger, but remains still a 
man, lord of creation, meat and tur- 
nips included. As meat and turnips 
play their allotted part in relation to 
man, so has the féebs its task as- 
signed precisely for the benefit of 
aristocracy. Heaven has placed the 
irrevocable seal of slavery upon the 
“ nigger,” and whoever interferes to 
remove that seal is as guilty of sacri- 
lege as though he robbed the altar 
of its victim. As for the white “ nig- 
ger,” the system of “nomadic” ser- 
vantship by means of which he is not 
a real “ Nigger ” is a “ misdeed,” and 
—oh! listen, history ! “ never was, and 
never will be possible, except for 
brief periods, among human crea- 
tures.” To the establishment of 
these canons of his social system, 
Mr. Carlyle devotes the greater part 
of his essay—his fourth, fifth, and 
sixth paragraphs, and part of the 
seventh. When England shall have 
shot Niagara, therefore, her titled 
aristocracy is to recreate her, and the 
process is to be the rendering “ per- 
manent” the relation between master 
and servant ; then will the devil be 
again tied up, and then will come the 
millennium. Well does Mr. Carlyle 
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observe, however, that it will be a long 
time “ before the fool of a world opens 
its eyes to the tap-root” of its evils, 
and that, when it “ has discovered it, 
what a puddling, and scolding, and 
jargoning there will be before the 
first real step toward remedy is 
taken !” 

Mr. Carlyle’s seventh paragraph is 
taken up with some pretty sound ad- 
vice upon domestic economy, especi- 
ally upon the “cheap and nasty” ten- 
dency of the times, which leads us to 
be too often contented with appear- 
ances instead of realities. His re- 
marks upon the inferiority of the 
London brick of modern make are 
practical, but the moral he draws 
about the necessity‘of rebuilding Eng- 
land at once and properly is much 
It is well, however, for hu- 
manity that those Englishmen who 
wish to rebuild her have a different 
system of philosophy from that Mr. 
Carlyle advocates at present. It is 
well, also, for humanity that, while it 
is not impossible that an experienced 
“drill-sergeant,” such as he presents 
in his concluding paragraph as a re- 
medy for our insubordination in all 
matters, would be a blessing, it is 
well that heaven has not given him 
the baton. Mr. Carlyle gave to the 
world in 1840 his entire political sys- 
tem in his Hero Worship, and it is 
the same substantially in his present 
Then he told us that to he- 
roes alone belonged the right to gov- 
ern society, and that the duty of so- 
ciety was to discover these providen- 
tial beings and to blindly obey them. 
Cromwell and Napoleon he pre- 
sented as types of this heroism. By 
his many allusions to “ Oliver” in his 
present essay and his two entire para- 
graphs upon his Industrial and his 
Practical Hero, we see that he has 
not yet realized that the very neces- 
sity of making and following heroes 
proves the still greater necessity of 
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raising people to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of their manhood. 
Could the “devil’s strap” theory be 
actuated, there would be in the state a 
hero, but he would only be great be- 
cause his people were contemptible. 
Although Mr. Carlyle promised to 
say something about the second 
“achievement” of democracy, name- 
ly, the gradual deliquescence and final 
evaporation of all religions under its 
baneful influence, he says nothing 
whatever about God or religion. His 
illiberality, bitterness, and love of 
tyranny make us suspect that in his 
heart there dwells but little love for 
that which cannot but be liberal, kind, 
and respectful to the rights of man. 
Indeed, one finds in this essay an 
undercurrent of the same nature as 
the spirit shown in Carlyle’s works of 
middle-life, especially in his Za¢ter- 
day Pamphlets, namely, individualism, 
raised to the dignity of a principle of 
morality and of a one only rule for 
the safety of mankind. 

Most men have an ideal of their 
own of the beautiful in both the zs- 
thetic and the ethical order. Many 
men of thought have formed to them- 
selves an ideal of a happy and pros- 
perous country, of a wise and benefi- 
cent government, and so has Mr. Car- 
lyle. An ideal is always a key to the 
workings of the brain and to the as- 
pirations of the heart. Mr. Carlyle’s 
accords precisely with what we can 
gather of both in his present as well 
as most all his other writings. In 
giving it to the public, he puts his 
seal upon all his philosophical spe- 
culations, and shows his opponents 
that he is game to the end. It is his 
“ Lagarde meurt, mais ne se rend pas.” 
For the establishment of his Utopia, 
he sails to the West Indies in com- 
pany with a “ younger son of a duke, 
of an earl, or of the queen herself.” 
He keeps shy of Jamaica, (and well 
he may,) and goes to Dominica, an 
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island which is “a sight to kindle a 
heroic young heart.” He gets grandly 
pathetic, and describes Dominica as 
an “inverted wash-bowl ;” its rim for 
twenty miles up from the sea is fine 
alluvium, though unwholesome for 
all except “niggers kept steadily 
at work ;” its upper portion “is salu- 
brious for the Europeans,” of whom 
he puts to dwell 100,000, who are “ to 
keep steadily at their work a million 
niggers on the lower ranges.” He 
pulls, up the cannon which are now 
going to honeycomb and oxide of iron 
in the jungle, and plants them firmly 
on the upper land to guard his nig- 
gers and keep off the sacrilegious in- 
vader. With tears of mingled joy 
and regret he cries, “What a king- 
dom my poor Frederick William, fol- 
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lowed by his Frederick, would have 
made of this inverted wash-bowl ; 
clasped round and lovingly kissed 
and laved by the deautifulest seas in 
the world, and beshone by the grand- 
est sun and sky!” This, then, is the 
end for which Carlyle has lived sev- 
enty-two years ; this is what he has 
learned by fifty years’ study of his- 
tory and political economy! ‘Three 
wise men of Gotham once went to 
sea in a tub and came to grief there- 
in. Carlyle might imitate their ex- 
ample, and, bidding adieu to the 
“brutish hobnails” whom he is pow- 
erless to regenerate, go out as far as 
he would : he could never be so much 
at sea as he was when he penned 
this remarkable essay. 





SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. 


Aspot Atots said: “Unless a man 
say in his heart, ‘Only God and I are 
in this world,’ he will not find rest.” 

Abbot Hyperchius said: “He is 
really wise who teaches others by his 
deeds, and not by his words.” 

Abbot Moses said: “When the 
hand of the Lord slew the first-born 
of Egypt, there was no house in that 
land in which there lay not one dead.” 

A brother asked him: “ What does 
this mean?” 


The father answered: “If we look 
at our own sins, we will not see the 
sins of others. It is foolishness for 
a man having a corpse in his own 
house to leave it and go to weep over 
that of his neighbor.” 

Abbot Marcus said to Abbot Arse- 
nius: “Why do you avoid us?” 

He answered: “God knows I love 
you, but I cannot be with God and 
with men.” 
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AN OLD GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS. 


In the first number of THE CaTH- 
sLIC WORLD we gave our readers 
some account of the great Christian 
school of Alexandria in the time of 
St. Clement, the philosopher. The 
article, borrowed from Zhe Dublin 
Review, sketched the corrupt, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate society of the 
Egyptian metropolis—that gay, bus- 
tling, frivolous city which was to the 
old Eastern world what Paris now 
is to the continent of Europe 


sl 





and 
1owed how St. Clement thought 
it well worth his while to spare an 
occasional hour from the discussions 
of philosophy and dogma, and the de- 
finition of a code of Christian ethics, 
to rebuke the scandalous luxury of 
dandies and gourmands, and the fol- 
lies of fashionable ladies. It would 
have been buta meagre code of ethics, 
indeed, which had overlooked the 
busy trifles that made up so much 
of the life of Alexandrian gentlefolks, 
The teacher who would form a bet- 
ter school-of morality could not con- 
fine himself to the church and the 
market-place. He must enter the 
bath and the banquet-hall, the shops 
of the silk merchant, the jeweller, and 
the perfumer. He must touch with 
sharp hand little things which are 
only foolishness to us, but, to the 
pagan society of Egypt, made up a 
large part of the sum of human ex- 
istence. All this St. Clement did, 
and the substance, if not the words, 
of his directions to the flock has 
come down to us in the pages of his 
Instructor. 

It is a curious picture which he 
gives us of Alexandrian manners ; 
but we question, after all, if much of 
what he says will not apply pretty 
well to our own day. He begins 


with the diet. This, he remarks, 
ought to be “simple, truly plain, 
suiting precisely simple and artless 
children.” He had no faith in the 
fattening of men as one fattens hogs 
and turkeys. If he had lived in the 
days of prize-fights and rowing-match- 
es, he would have inveighed against 
the processes of “ training,” and look- 
ed with no favor upon a bruiser or a 
boatman getting himself into condi- 
tion with raw beef-steaks and pro- 
fuse sweating. Growth, and health, 
and right strength, says the venera- 
ble father, come of lightness of body 
and a good digestion ; he will have 
none of the “strength that is wrong 
or dangerous, and wretched, as is 
that of athletes, produced by com- 
pulsory feeding.” Cookery is an 
“unhappy art,” and that of making 
pastry is a “useless” one. He points 
the finger of scorn at the gluttons who 
“are not ashamed to sing the praises 
of their delicacies,” and in their 
greed and solicitude seem absolute- 
ly to sweep the world with a drag-net 
to gratify their luxurious tastes. They 
give themselves “ great trouble to get 
lampreys in the straits of Sicily, the 
eels of the Meander, and the kids 
found in Melos, and the mullets 
in Sciathus, and the muscles of Pelo- 
rus, the oysters of Abydos, not omit- 
ting the sprats found in Lipara, and 
the Mantinican turnip ; and, further- 
more, the beet-root that grows among 
the Ascreans; they seek out the 
cockles of Methymna, the turbots of 
Attica, and the thrushes of Daphnis, 
and the reddish-brown dried figs, on 
account of which the ill-starred Per- 
sian marched into Greece with five 
hundred thousand men. Besides 
these they purchase birds from 
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Phasis, the Egyptian snipes, and the 
Median pea-fowl. Altering these by 
means of condiments, the gluttons 
gape for the sauces ; and they wear 
away their whole life at the pestle 
and mortar, surrounded with the 
sound of hissing frying-pans.” Do 
we not feel a little ashamed at read- 
ing this? Are we so much better 
than the gluttons of Egypt? They 
sent to Abydos for their oysters, and 
we export the shell-fish of Norfolk and 
Saddle Rock to all parts of the coun- 
try. If they yearned for snipe, so do 
we. If they had a hankering after 
eel pot-pies, pray, is the taste un- 
known to ourselves? Was the Me- 
dian pea-fowl, we wonder, a more 
costly luxury than woodcock, or 
the Sicilian lamprey worse than 
Spanish mackerel? Perhaps we do 
not quite “sweep the world with a 
drag-net ;” but that is only because 
we should gain nothing by it. We 
may not ransack the four quarters of 
the globe for unknown viands ; but 
we lay distant climes and far-off years 
under contribution to furnish us with 
rare and luscious wines. The good 
saint,had he lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would have delighted in Graham 
bread ; for he blames his countrymen 
for “ emasculating their bread by strain- 
ing offthe nourishing part ofthe grain.” 
He inveighs against “sweetmeats, 
and honey-cakes, and sugar-plums,” 
and a multitude of desserts, and sup- 
pers where there is naught but “ pots 
and pouring of sauce, and drink, and 
delicacies, and smoke.” The smoke 
to which he alludes is undoubtedly 
the fume of the “ hissing frying-pans,” 
but it almost seems as if he were de- 
scribing a modern carouse with punch 
and tobacco. ‘The properest articles 
of food are those which are fit for im- 
mediate use without fire. The apos- 
tle Matthew ate “seeds, and nuts, 
and vegetables, without flesh ;” and 
St. John the Baptist, “who carried 


temperance to the extreme, ate lo- 
custs and wild honey.” St. Clement 
does not give us his authority for the 
statement regarding St. Matthew’s 
diet ; nor, it may be objected, is there 
any evidence that the Baptist did not 
cook his locusts before he fed upon 
them. In some parts of the East, 
where locusts are still regarded as a 
delicacy, they are prépared for the 
table by pulling off the legs and 
wings, and frying the bodies in oil. 
But Clement’s object was not so 
much to prescribe a bill of fare as 
to teach men of gluttonous procliy- 
ities how to emancipate themselves 
from the thraldom of that “most 
lickerish demon,” whom he calls 
“the Belly-demon, and the worst 
and most abandoned of demons.” 
First of all, we must guard against 
“those articles of food which per- 
suade ‘us to eat when we are not 
hungry, bewitching the appetite.” 
(How he would have shuddered at 
a modern grand dinner, with sherry- 
and-bitters first to whet the palate ; 
then three or four raw oysters, just to 
give a relish to the soup, the fish, and 
the entrées ; and in the middle of the 
repast a sherbet, or a Roman punch, 
to wipe out the taste of all that had 
‘gone before, and give strength for a 
few more courses of meat!) Then, 
being naturally hungry, he says, let 
us eat the simplest kind of food ; 
bulbs, (we hope he does not mean 
onions,) olives, certain herbs, milk, 
cheese, fruits, all kinds of cooked 
food without sauces, and, if we must 
have flesh, let it be roast rather than 
boiled. 

Wine, of course, ought to be taken 
in moderation, if it is taken at all ; 
and it is well to mix it always with 
water, and not to drink it during the 
heat of the day, when the blood is 
already warm enough. but to wait un- 
til the cool of the evening. Even wa- 
ter, however, must be drunk sparing- 
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ly, “so that the food may not be 
drowned, but ground down in order 
to digestion.” What a disgusting 
picture the holy philosopher draws 
of those “miserable wretches whose 
life is nothing but revel, debauchery, 
bath, excess, idleness, drink!” “ You 
may see some of them, half-drunk, 
staggering, with crowns round their 
necks like wine-jars, vomiting drink 
on one another in the name of good- 
fellowship ; and others, full of the 
effects of their debauch, dirty, pale 
in the face, and still, above yester- 
day’s bout, pouring another bout to 
last till next morning.” Moreover, 
he entirely disapproves of importing 
wines. If one must drink, the pro- 
duct of one’s native vines ought to 
suffice. “There are the fragrant 
Thasian wine, and the _ pleasant- 
breathing Lesbian, and a sweet Cre- 
tan wine, and sweet Syracusan wine, 
and Medusian and Egyptian wine, 
and the insular Naxian, the highly 
perfumed and flavored, another wine 


of the land of Italy. These are many 
names, but for the temperate drinker 


e wine suffices.” 


St. Clement concerns himself not 
only with what people ought to eat 
and drink, but wjth how they ought 
to eat and drink it. The chief thing 
necessary at table is temperance ; 
the next is good manners. We re- 
member to have had the pleasure 
and profit of reading once a modern 
hand-book of etiquette which abound- 
ed in the most amazing instructions 
for gentlemen and ladies at their 
meals. .When you go to a dinner 
party, it said, do not pick your teeth 
much attable. Do not breathe hard 
over your beef. Don’t snort while 
you are eating. Don’t make a dis- 
gusting noise with your lips while 
taking in soup. And don’t do twenty 
other horrible things which no gen- 
tleman or lady would any more have 
thought of doing than of standing up 
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on their chairs or jumping upon the 
table. But St. Clement’s directions 
for polite behavior show that worse 
things than these were in vogue in 
those beastly old days. He pours 
out words of indignation and con- 
tempt upon those gluttonous feast- 
ers who raise themselves from the 
couches on which the ancients used 
to recline at their banquets, stretch 
out their necks, and all but pitch their 
faces into the dishes “that they may 
catch the wandering steam by breath- 
ing in it.” They grab every minute 
at the sauce; they besmear their 
hands with condiments ; they cram 
themselves ravenously—in such a 
hurry that both jaws are stuffed out 
at once, the veins about the face are 
raised, and the perspiration runs all 
over as they pant and are tightened 
with their insatiable greed. 

Suppose St. Clement had dined on 
board an American steamboat! 

Then about drinking. In this, too, 
the old Alexandrians must have had 
some queer ways. “We are to drink 
without contortions of the face,” says 
the saint, “not greedily grasping the 
cup, nor, before drinking, making the 
eyes roll with unseemly motion ; nor 
from intemperance are we to drain 
the cup at a draught ; nor besprinkle 
the chin, nor splash the garments 
while gulping down all the liquor at 
once—our face all but filling the 
bowl, and drowned in it. For the 
gurgling occasioned by the drink 
rushing with violence, and by its be- 
ing drawn in with a great deal of 
breath, as if it were being poured 
into an earthenware vessel, while the 
throat makes a noise through the ra- 
pidity of ingurgitation, is a shameful 
and unseemly spectacle of intempe- 
rance. . . . Do not haste to mischief, 
my friend. Your drink is not being 
taken from you. Be not eager to 
burst by draining it down with gap- 
ing throat.” Sad to say, even the 
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women were addicted to “revelling 
in luxurious riot,” and “ drawing hic- 
cups like men.” It used to be the 
fashion for ladies to drink out of al- 
abaster vessels with narrow mouths 
—quite too narrow, Clement com- 
plains—and, to get at the liquor, they 
had to throw their heads back so far 
as to bare their necks in a very un- 
seemly manner to their male boon 
companions, and so pour the wine 
down their throats. This custom the 
saint strenuously condemns. It was 
adopted because the women were 
afraid of widening their mouths and 
so spoiling their beauty, if they rent 
their lips apart by stretching them 
on broad drinking-cups. 

These drinking-cups themselves, 
and much other furniture of the table, 
were causes of offence in the good 
father’s eyes, and he thunders against 
them with indignant eloquence, as 
marks of the shameless luxury and ex- 
travagance which pervaded the daily 
life of the richer classes. The use of 
cups made of silver and gold, and of 
others inlaid with precious stones, is 
out of place, he declares, being only a 
deception of the vision. For, if you 
pour any warm liquid into them, they 
become so hot that you cannot touch 
them, and, if you pour in anything 
cold, the material changes its quality, 
injuring the mixture. St. Clement 
was right. Of jewelled drinking- 
vessels we freely confess that we 
have no personal knowledge ; but we 
have a very distinct and painful re- 
collection of certain silver mugs and 
silver-gilt goblets which used always 
to be given to children by their god- 
parents, and from which the unfor- 
tunate youngsters were forced to 
drink until, say, they were old enough 
to leave boarding-school. How 
many a time have we not longed in 
our boyhood to exchange the uneasy 
gentility of a chased silver cup for 
the plain comfort of a good, honest 
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tumbler of greenish pressed glass! 
How hot those dreadful cups used 
to be when filled with a vile, weak 
compound known in the nursery as 
tea! How they used to hide the re- 
freshing sparkle of the clear, cold 
water in summer, and the beautiful 
color of the harmless decoctions, 
flavored with currant jelly or other 
delicacies, which were allowed us on 
rare occasions of festivity! St. Cle- 
ment was right; they were out of 
place and a deception of the vision. 

But there was many a vessel on 
the Alexandrian tables, besides the 
drinking-cups of silver, and gold, and 
alabaster, which shocked this fear- 
less censor of manners and morals. 
Away, he cries, with Theracleian cups 
and Antigonides, and Canthari, and 
goblets, and limpet-shaped cups, and 
the endless forms of drinking-vessels, 
and wine-coolers and wine -pourers 
also. Away with the elaborate vani- 


ty of chased glass vessels, more lia- 
ble to break on account of the art, 


and teaching us to fear while we 
drink. Ah! had he seen a Christian 
dinner-party in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the delicately cut wine- 
glasses, sim of stem, fragile as an 
eggshell, scarcely safe to touch ; the 
claret-jugs of Bohemian ware, elabo- 
rately ornamented and hardly less 
costly than gold ; the curiously con- 
trived pitchers for icing champagne ; 
the decanters, the water-flagons, the 
decorated goblets, and all the other 
glass and china ware, what would 
good St. Clement have said? Many 
other things are there which he re- 
prehends among the apparatus of the 
banquet, and of these some we have 
assuredly copied or retained, while of 
others we can only conjecture the 
nature and uses. There were silver 
couches, and pans and vinegar sau- 
cers, and trenchers and bowls, and 
vessels of silver, and gold, and easi- 
ly cleft cedar, and thyme-wood, and 
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ebony, and tripods fashioned of ivory, 
and couches with silver feet and in- 
laid with ivory, and folding-doors of 
beds studded with gold and variegat- 
ed with tortoise-shell, and bedclothes 
of purple and other colors. difficult 
to produce. And let no one wonder 
that he should enumerate bedclothes 
among the objectionable furniture 
of a dining-room. It must be re- 
membered that in those gluttonous 
old times people took their meals not 
sitting on chairs, but reclining on 
couches, so that it would hardly be 
out of the way to say that they break- 
fasted, and dined, and supped in bed. 
They used to eat and drink so much 
that this attitude was perhaps, on the 
whole, the most convenient for them. 
Among the other blamable luxuries 
which he enumerates are ivory-han- 
dled knives. The basins in which it 
was customary to wash the feet and 
hands before meals ought to be of no 
better material than common potter’s 
ware. You can get off the dirt just 
as well in a cheap earthen wash- 
bowl, says the saint, as in one of 
price ; the Lord did not bring down 
a silver foot-bath from heaven. 
Music at feasts is an abomination 
to be carefully shunned, and a comic 
song is unworthy of a Christian gen- 
tleman, for “ burlesque singing is the 
boon companion of drunkenness.” 
If people occupy their time with 
“pipes and psalteries, and Egyptian 
clapping of hands,” they become, by 
degrees, quite intractable, and even 
descend so low as to “ beat on cym- 
bals and drums, and make a noise 
on the instruments of delusion.” We 
must be on our guard against what- 
ever pleasure effeminates the soul by 
tickling the eye or the ear, and so 
must shun “the licentious and mis- 
chievous art of music,” which disturbs 
the mind and corrupts the morals. 
Grave, temperate, and modest music 
may, indeed, be permitted, but “li- 
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quid” strains and “chromatic har- 
monies” are only for immodest revels. 
All which shows that in Clement’s 
time there must have been a wicked- 
ness associated with music which 
that glorious art has now happily 
lost. The psalmist, it is true, ex- 
horts us to praise the Lord in the 
sound of the trumpet, with the psal- 
tery, the lyre, the timbrel and dance, 
the chords, and the organ, and the 
clashing cymbals ;: but the Alexan- 
drian philosopher interprets all this 
passage symbolically. The trumpet 
to which King David refers is the 
blast which shall wake the dead on 
the last day. The lyre is the mouth 
struck by the spirit. The timbrel 
and dance are the church “medi- 
tating on the resurrection of the dead 
in the resounding skin.” Our body is. 
the organ ; its nerves are the strings 
by which it has received harmonious 
tension ; and the clashing cymbal is 
the tongue, resounding with the pul- 
sations of the mouth. Reading St. 
Clement’s instructions, with no light 
by which to interpret them, except 
the bare words of the text itself, it 
would seem to be but a solemn and 
joyless life which he inculcated—a 
perpetual Puritan Sunday—than 
which, probably, nothing more dole- 
ful was ever imagined of man. But 
we must remember that he lived in 
an age of ineffable vileness. Amuse- 
ments, the most innocent in them- 
selves, were the recognized cloaks or 
accompaniments of horrible deeds 
of licentiousness. The employment 
of certain kinds of music at banquets 
naturally suggested the criminal ex- 
cesses with which such music was 
ordinarily associated. It was like 
meats offered to idols. Christians 
were bound to shun it, not because 
it was bad, but because it had been 
dedicated to bad uses. So was it 
also with burlesque singing. The 
songs were not only comical, but 
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wicked. And it is in pretty much the 
same sense that we must understand 
the saint’s curious chapter on laugh- 
ing, in which he rebukes ludicrous 
remarks, buffoonery, and “ waggery,” 
and declares that “imitators of ludi- 
crous sensations” (mimics) ought to 
be driven out of good society. It is 
disgraceful to travesty speech, which 
is the most precious of human en- 
dowments, though pleasantry is al- 
lowable, provided laughter be kept 
within bounds. But we ought not to 
laugh in the presence of elderly per- 
sons or others to whom we owe re- 
spect, unless they indulge in plea- 
santries for our amusement; and 
women and children ought to be 
especially careful not to laugh too 
much, lest they slip into scandal. It 
is best to confine ourselves to a 
gentle smile, which our author de- 
scribes as the seemly relaxation of 
the countenance in a harmonious 
manner, like the relaxation of a mu- 
sical instrument. “But the discor- 
dant relaxation of the countenance 
in the case of women is called a gig- 
gle, and is meretricious laughter ; in 
the case of men a guffaw, and is sav- 
age and insulting laughter.” Of all 
such as this, it is needless to say, St. 
Clement disapproves. 

Young men and young women 
ought never to be seen at banquets, 
and it is especially disgraceful for an 
unmarried woman to sit ai a feast of 
men. When you go to a banquet, 
you ought to keep your eyes down- 
cast, and recline upon your elbow 
without moving ; or, if you sit, don’t 
cross your legs or rest your chin upon 
your hand. It is vulgar not to bear 
one’s self without support, and a sign 
of frivolousness to be perpetually 
shifting the position. Then, when the 
food is placed upon the table, don’t 
grab at it. What if you are hungry? 
Curb your appetite: hold back your 
hand for a moment; take but little 
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at a time ; and leave off early, so as 
to appear indifferent to what is set 
before you. If you are an old man, 
you may now and then, but very rare- 
ly, joke and play with the young ; but 
let your jokes have some useful end 
in view. For instance, suppose you 
had a very bashful and silent son 
with you ; it would be a most proper 
and notable good joke to say, “ This 
son of mine is perpetually talking.” 
That would not only be very funny, 
but it would be an indirect encomium 
upon the young man’s modesty. Old 
men may talk at table, provided they 
talk sense. The young should speak 
briefly and with hesitation when they 
are called upon; but they ought to 
wait until they are called at least 
twice. Don’t whistle at table. 
Don’t chirrup. Don’t call the wait- 
er by blowing through your fingers. 
Don’t spit often, or clear your throat, 
or blow your nose. If you have to 
sneeze or hiccup, don’t startle your 
neighbors with a loud explosion, but 
do it gently. Don’t scrape your teeth 
till the gums bleed, and don’t scratch 
your ear! 

They had a very silly and prepos- 
terous custom, those disgusting old 
pagans, of crowning themselves with 
flowers, and anointing their head and 
feet with perfumed ointments, espe- 
cially on occasion of grand banquets 
and drinking bouts. St. Clement 
had no patience with this. Oils may 
be good, he says, for medicinal and 
certain other purposes. Flowers are 
not only pretty, but useful in their 
proper place. But what is the sense 
of sticking a chapiet of roses on the 
top of your head where you can nei- 
ther see it nor smell it? It is plea- 
sant in spring-time to while away the 
hours in the blooming meads, sur- 
rounded by the perfume of roses and 
violets and lilies ; but no crowns of 
flowers for my head, if you please ! 
They are too cold; they are too 
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moist. The brain is naturally cold: 
to add coolness to it is plainly against 
nature. Then he enumerates the va- 
rious kinds of ointments made from 
plants and flowers and other sub- 
stances. Leave these, he says, to 
the physicians. To smear the body 
with them out of pure wanton luxury 
is disgraceful. 

After supper, first thank God: 
then go to bed. No magnificent 
bedclothes, no gold-embroidered car- 
pets, no rich purple sleeping-robes, 
or cloaks of fleece, or thick mantles, 
or couches softer than sleep itself ; 
no silver-footed couches, savoring of 
ostentation ; none of those lazy con- 
trivances for producing sleep. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, is it neces- 
sary to imitate Ulysses, who rectified 
the unevenness of his couch with a 
stone ; or Diomede, who reposed 
stretched on a wild bull’s hide; or 
Jacob, who slept on the ground with 
a stone for his pillow. St. Clement 
was not too severe in his instructions. 
He taught moderation to all men, 
leaving the difficulties of asceticism 
to the few who were called to en- 
counter them. He never forbade 
comfort, but only rebuked luxury. 
Our beds, he says, ought to be sim- 
ple and frugal, but they ought to 
keep us cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Those abominable inven- 
tions called feather-beds, which let 
the body “ fall down as into a yawn- 
ing hollow,” he stigmatizes with de- 
served contempt. “ For they are not 
convenient for sleepers turning in 
them, on account of the bed rising 
into a hill on either side of the body. 
Nor are they suitable for the diges- 
tion of the food, but rather for burn- 
ing it up, and so destroying the nu- 
triment.” Who that has groaned 
through a restless night on one of 
those vile things—we were going to 
say, tossed through the night, but one 
can’t toss in a feather-bed—has been 
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half-suffocated by the stuffy smell of 
the feathers, and oppressed in his 
dreams by the surging hills of bed- 
ding which threaten to engulf him 
on either hand like the billows of 
some horrible sea, will not thank 
good, sensible St. Clement for set- 
ting his face against them, and won- 
der how they have survived to the 
present time? The Alexandrian phi- 
losopher knew how to make a good 
bed as well as the most fashionable 
of modern upholsterers. It ought to 
be moderately soft, yet not receive 
too readily the impress of the body. 
It ought to be smooth and level, so 
that one can turn over easily. But 
the reason he gives for this direction 
is rather«comical: the bed is a sort 
of nocturnal gymnasium, on which 
the sleeper may digest his food by 
frequent rollings and tumblings in 
his dreams. 

The couch ought not to be elabo- 
rately carved, and the feet of it ought 
to be smooth and plain. The reason 
for this is not only the avoidance of 
luxury ; but “ elaborate turnings form 
occasionally paths for creeping things 
which’ twine themselves about the 
mouldings and do not slip off.” 

In speaking of dress, St. Clement 
gives free rein to his indignation at 
the folly and extravagance of both 
men and women, and points his re- 
marks with many a shaft of keen wit 
and sallies of dry humor. Of course, 
he says, we must have clothes, but we 
require them as a protection for the 
body, not as mere ornaments to at- 
tract notice and inflame greedy eyes. 
Nor is there any good reason why 
the garments of women should differ 
from those of men. At the utmost; 
women may be permitted the use of 
softer textures, provided they wear 
them not too thin and curiously wo- 
ven. A silk dress is the mark of a 
weak mind. Dyed garments are sil- 
ly and extravagant ; and are they not, 
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after all, offences against truth? Sar- 
dian, olive, rose-colored, green, scar- 
let, and ten thousand other dyes— 
pray,of what use are they? Does the 
color make any difference in the 
warmth of the robe? And, besides, 
the dye rots the stuff, and makes it 
wear out sooner. A good Christian 
who is pure within ought to be clad 
in spotless white. Flowered and em- 
broidered clothing, cunningly wrought 
with gold, and figures of beasts, and 
elaborate tracery, “and that saffron- 
colored robe dipped in ointment, and 
these costly and many-colored gar- 
ments of flaring membranes,” are not 
for the children of the church. Let 
us weave for ourselves the fleece of 
the sheep which God created for us, 
but let us not be as silly as sheep. 
Beauty of character shows itself best 
when it is not enveloped in ostenta- 
tious fooleries. When St. Clement 


comes to particulars, especially in 
speaking of the dress of women, it 
almost seems as if he were pointing at 
the fashions of the nineteenth century. 


The modern fondness for mauve, and 
the various other shades of purple, is 
nothing new. The same colors seem 
to have been “ the style” in the year 
200. “Would it were possible,” ex- 
claims the saint, “to abolish purple 
in dress! The women will wear 
nothing else; and in truth, so crazy 
have they gone over these stupid and 
luxurious purples, that, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, purple death has 
seized them!” So we see that the 
good father was not above making a 
pun. He enumerates some of the 
articles of apparel—tunics, cloaks, 
and garments, with long and ob- 
scure names, about which the fine 
ladies of Alexandria were perpetual- 
ly “in a flutter ;” and it is rather star- 
tling to encounter in the list—what 
think you? Why, nothing less than 
the pep/um, so dear to the hearts of 
women in 1867. Female extrava- 
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gance in coverings for the feet also 
seems to have been as rife in ancient 
Egypt as it is in modern Paris or 
New-York. Hecondemns the use of 
sandals decorated with gold, and 
curiously studded on the soles with 
“winding rows” of nails, or ornament- 
ed with amorous carvings and jewel- 
led devices. Attic and Sicyonian half- 
boots, and Persian and Tyrrhenian 
buskins, are also to be avoided. Men 
had better go barefoot unless neces- 
sity prevents, but it is not suitable for 
a woman to show her naked foot ; 
“besides, woman is a tender thing, 
easily hurt.” She ought to wear 
simple white shoes, except on a 
journey, and then her shoes should 
be greased. 

Our saintly censor devotes an in- 
dignant chapter to “the stones which 
silly women wear fastened to chains 
and set in necklaces ;” and he com- 
pares the eagerness with which they 
rush after glittering jewelry to the 
senseless attraction which draws chil- 
dren to a blazing fire. He quotes 
from Aristophanes a whole cata- 
logue of female ornaments: 

“ Snoods, fillets, natron, and steel ; 

Pumice-stone, band, back-band, 

Back-veil, paint, necklaces, 

Paints for the eyes, soft garment, Aair-net,® 

Girdle, shaw., fice vurpie border 

Long robe, tunic, Parathrum, round tunic, 

Ear-pendants, jewelry, ear-rings, 

Mallow-colored cluster-shaped anklets, 

Buckles, clasps, necklets, 

Fetters, seals, chains, rings, powders, 

Bosses, bands, Sardian stones, 

Fans, helicters.” 

And he cries out, wearied with the 
enumeration: “I wonder how those 
who bear such a burden are not wor- 
ried to death. O foolish trouble! 
O silly craze for display!” And of 
what use is it all? It is nothing but 
art contending against nature, false- 
hood struggling against truth. If a 
woman is ugly, she only makes her 
ugliness more conspicuous by deck- 

* Is it possible that water/al/s were worn in those 
days? 
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ing herself out with meretricious or- 
naments. Besides, the custom of 
“applying things unsuitable to the 
body as if they were suitable, begets 
a practice of lying and a habit of 
falsehood.” The sight of an over- 
dressed woman seems to have affect- 
ed St. Clement very much as a worth- 
less picture in anelegantframe. “The 
body of one of these ladies,” he ex- 
claims, “ would never fetch more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars ; but 
you may see her wearing a dress that 
cost two hundred and fifty thousand.” 
We complain of the extravagance of 
modern belles; but, do they ever 
spend such enormous sums as that 
on a single dress? Alexandria, we 
imagine, must bear away the palm 
from Newport and Saratoga. 

There were particular fashions in 
jewelry and ornament toward which 
the saint had a special dislike. Brace- 
lets in the form of a serpent, he calls 
the manifest badges of the evil one. 
Golden chains and necklaces are 
nothing better than fetters. Ear- 
rings and ear-drops he forbids as 
contrary to nature, and he beseech- 
es his female hearers not to have their 
ears pierced. Ifyou pierce your ears, 
he says, why not have rings in your 
noses also? 


A signet-ring may be 
worn on the finger, because it is use- 
ful for sealing ; but no good Chris- 
tian ought to wear rings for mere or- 


nament. Yet he makes one curious 
exception to this rule. If a woman 
have, unfortunately, a dissipated hus. 
band, she may adorn herself as much 
as she can, for the purpose of keeping 
him at home. 

How bitter is the contempt which 
the philosopher pours out upon the 
fashionable ladies of the time, who 
spend their days in the mysterious 
tites of the toilet, curling their 
locks, anointing their cheeks, paint- 
ing their eyes, “ mangling, racking, 
and plastering themselves over with 
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certain compositions, chilling the 
skin and furrowing the flesh with 
poisonous cosmetics ;” and then in 
the evening “creeping out to candle- 
light as out of ahole.” Love of dis- 
play is not the characteristic of a true 
lady. The woman who gives herself 
up to finery is worse than one who is 
addicted to the pleasures of the table 
and the bottle! She is a lazy house- 
keeper, sitting like a painted thing 
to be looked at, not as if made for 
domestic economy, and she cares a 
great deal more about getting at her 
husband’s purse-gtrings than about 
staying at home with him. And how 
preposterous is her behavior when 
she goes abroad. Is she short? she 
wears cork-soles. Is she tall? she 
carries her head down on her shoul- 
der. Has she fine teeth? she is 
always laughing. Has she zo 
flanks? she has something sewed on 
to her, so that the spectators may ex- 
claim on her fine shape. A little 
while ago, a mania for yellow hair 
broke out in Paris, and fashionable 
ladies had their locks dyed of the 
popular hue. Well, it appears from 
St. Clement’s discourses that this 
folly is over sixteen hundred years 
old. He upbraids the Alexandrian 
ladies for following the same absurd 
custom, and asks, in the words of 
Aristophanes, “ What can women do 
wise or brilliant who sit with hair 
dyed yellow?” Nor is this the only 
modern fashion about the hair which 
was known and condemned in his 
time. Read this, young ladies: 
“ Additions of other people’s hair are 
entirely to be rejected, and it is a most 
sacrilegious thing for spurious hair to. 
shade the head, covering the skull 
with dead locks. For on whom does 
the priest lay his hand? Whom does 
he bless? Not the woman decked 
out, but another’s hairs, and through 
them another head.” Chignons, 
braids, tresses, and all the other won- 
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derful paraphernalia of the hair- 
dresser’s art are condemned as no 
better than lies, and a shameful de- 
famation of the human head, which, 
says St. Clement, is truly beautiful. 
Neither is it allowable to dye gray 
hairs, or in any other way to conceal 
the approach of old age. “It is 
enough for women to protect their 
locks and bind up their hair simply 
along the neck with a plain hair-pin, 
nourishing chaste locks with simple 
care to true beauty.” And then he 
draws a comical picture of a lady 
with her hair so elaborately “done 
up,” that she is afraid to touch her 
head, and dares not go to sleep for 
fear of pulling down the whole struc- 
ture. 

A man ought to shave his crown, 
(unless he has curly hair,) but not 
his chin, because the beard gives 
“dignity and paternal terror” to the 
face. The mustache, however, 


“which is dirtied in eating, is to 
be cut round, not by the razor, for 


that were ungenteel, but by a pair of 
cropping scissors.” The practice of 
shaving was a mark of effeminacy in 
those days, and it was thought dis- 
graceful for a man to rob himself of 
the “ hairiness” which distinguishes 
his sex, even as the lion is known by 
his shaggy mane. So St. Clement 
is unsparing in his denunciations of 
the unmanly creatures who “comb 
themselves and shave themselves 
with a razor for the sake of fine 
effect, and arrange their hair at the 
looking-glass.” Manly sports, pro- 
vided they be pursued for health’s 
sake and not for vainglory, he warm- 
ly approves. A sparing use of the 
gymnasium and an occasional bout 
at wrestling will do no harm, but 
rather good ; yet, when you wrestle, 
says the saint, be sure you stand 
squarely up to your adversary, and 
try to throw him by main strength, 
not by trickery and jimesse. A game 
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of ball he especially recommends, 
(who knows but there may have been 
base-ball clubs in Egypt?) and he 
mildly suggests that, if a man were to 
handle the hoe now and then, the 
labor would not be “ ungentlemanly.” 
Pittacus, King of Miletus, set a good 
example to mankind by grinding at 
the mill with his own hand; and, if 
St. Clement were alive now, he might 
add that Charles V. employed him- 
self in constructing time-pieces, and 
that notorious savage, Theodorus, 
Emperor of Abyssinia, passes most of 
his days making umbrellas. Fish- 
ing is a commendable pastime, for it 
has the example of the apostles in 
its favor. Another capital exercise 
for a gentleman is chopping wood. 
This, we may remark, is said to be 
the favorite athletic pursuit of the 
Honorable Horace Greeley. 

The daily occupations of women 
must not be too sedentary, yet nei- 
ther, on the other hand, ought the 
gentler sex to be “encouraged in 
wrestling or running!” Instead of 
dawdling about the shops of the silk 
merchant, the goldsmith, and the 
perfumer, or riding aimlessly about 
town in litters, just to be admired, 
the true lady will employ herself in 
spinning and weaving, and, if neces- 
sary, will superintend the cooking. 
She must not be above turning the 
mill, or getting her husband a good 
dinner. She must shake up the 
beds, reach drink to her husband 
when he is thirsty, set the table as 
neatly as possible, and when any- 
thing is wanted from the store, let 
her go for it and fetch it home her- 
self. We fear it is not the fashion, 
even yet, to follow St. Clement’s ad- 
vice. She ought to keep her face 
clean, and her glances cast down, 
and to beware of languishing looks, 
and “ogling, which is to wink with 
the eyes,” and of a mincing gait. 

A gentleman in the street should 
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never walk furiously, nor swagger, 
nor try to stare people out of coun- 
tenance ; neither when going up-hill 
ought he to be shoved up by his do- 
mestics! We ought not to waste his 
time in barbers’ shops and taverns, 
babbling nonsense ; nor to watch the 
women who pass by ; nor to gamble. 
He must not kiss his wife in the pre- 
sence of his servants. If he isa mer- 
chant, he must not have two prices 
for his goods. He must be his own 
valet. He must wash his own feet, 
and put on his own shoes. 


And so the holy man goes on with 
much more sage counsel and Chris- 
tian direction, teaching his flock not 
only how to be faithful children of 
the church, but how to be true gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen. The eti- 
quette which he lays down is not 
based upon the arbitrary and change- 
able rules of fashion, but upon the 
fixed principles of morality and good 
fellowship. We have thought it not 
amiss to give our readers a specimen 
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of them, partly, indeed, because they 
show us in such an interesting man- 
ner what kind of lives people used to 
lead in his day, but also because they 
are full of good lessons and whole- 
some rebukes for ourselves, and be- 
cause many of the follies which St. 
Clement condemned are still flourish- 
ing, just as they flourished then, or 
are newly springing into life after 
they have been for so many centuries 
forgotten. Of course, there are many 
of his rules which are not applicable 
to us. Many things which he for- 
bade because they were indications 
or accompaniments of certain sinful 
practices are no longer wrong, be- 
cause they have been completely dis- 
severed from their evil associations. 
But upon the whole, we doubt not 
that a new edition of St. Clement’s 
Pedagogus, or as we might trans- 
late it, “Complete Guide to Polite- 
ness,” would be vastly more benefi- 
cial to the public than any of the 
hand-books of etiquette which are 
multiplied by the modern press. 


TO SEA. 


A TREACHEROUS spirit came up from the sea, 
And passing inland found a boy where he 
Lay underneath the green roof of a tree, 

In the golden summer weather. 


And to the boy it whispered soft and low— 

Come! let us leave this weary land, and go 

Over the seas where the free breezes blow, 
In the golden summer weather. 


I know green isles in far-off sunny seas, 
Where grow great cocoa-palms and orange-trees, 
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And spicy odors perfume every breeze, 
In the golden summer weather. 


There, underneath the ever-glowing skies, 

Gay parrokeets and birds of paradise, 

Make bright the woods with plumes of gorgeous dyes, 
In the golden summer weather. 


And in that land a happy people stay : 
No hateful books perplex them night nor day ; 
No cares of business fret their lives away, 

In the golden summer weather. 


But all day long they wander where they please, 
Plucking delicious fruits, that on the trees 
Hang all the year and never know decrease, 

In the golden summer weather. 


Or over flower-enamelled vale and slope 

They chase the silv’ry-footed antelope ; 

Ur with the pard in manly conflict cope 
In the golden summer weather. 


And in those islands troops of maidens are, 

Whose lovely shapes no foolish fashions mar ; 

Eyes black as Night, and brighter than her stars 
In the golden summer weather. 


Earth hath no maidens like them otherwhere ; 
With teeth like pearls and wreaths of jetty hair, 
And lips more sweet than tinted syrups are, 

In the golden summer weather. 


Ah! what a life it were to live with them! 

’*Twould pass by sweetly as a happy dream : 

The years like days, the days like minutes seem, 
In the golden summer weather. 


Come! let us go! the wind blows fair and free ; 
The clouds sail seaward, and to-morrow we 
May see the billows dancing on the sea, 

In the golden summer weather. 


The heavens were bright, the earth was fair to see, 
A thousand birds sang round the boy, but he 
Heard nothing but that spirit from the sea, 

In the golden summer weather. 
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All night, as sleepless on his bed he lay, 
He seemed to hear that treacherous spirit say, 
Come, let us seek those islands far away, 

In the golden summer weather. 


So ere the morning in the east grew red, 

12 stole adown the stairs with barefoot tread, 

Unbarred the door with trembling hands, and fled 
In the golden summer weather. 


In the last hour of night the city slept ; 

Upon his beat the drowsy watchman stept ; 

When like a thief along the streets he crept, 
In the golden summer weather. 


And when the sun brought in the busy day, 

His father’s home afar behind him lay, 

And he stood ’mongst the sailors on the quay, 
In the golden summer weather. 


Like sleeping swans, with white wings folded, ride 
The great ships at their moorings, side by side ; 
Moving but with the pulses of the tide, 

In the golden summer weather. 


And one is slowly ruffling out her wings 
For flight, as seaward round her bowsprit swings ; 
Whilst at the capstan-bars the sailor sings 

In the golden summer weather. 


He is aboard. The wind blows fresh abeam : 

The ship drifts slowly seaward with the stream ; 

And soon the land fades from him like a dream, 
In the gelden summer weather. 


And if he found those islands far away, 

Or those fair maidens, there is none can say: 

For ship or boy returned not since that day, 
In the golden summer weather. 


E. Younc. 
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Amonc the pleasant alleys of Ver- 
sailles, or under the stately groves of 
St. Cloud, or in the grand corridors 
of the Tuileries, might often have 
been seen, about the year 1773, pac- 
ing up and down together in tender 
and confidential converse, two young 
maidens in the early bloom of youth, 
and often by their side would sport a 
careless, wilful, but engaging child 
some eight or nine years old. ‘These 
three young girls were all of royal 
birth, and bound together by the ties 
of close relationship ; they were the 
sisters and cousin of a great king; 
their lineage one of the proudest of 
the ear:h ; they were all fair to look 
upon, and all endowed with mental 
gifts of no mean order. How bright 
looked: their future! Monarchs often 
sought their hands in marriage, and 
men speculated on their fate, and 
wondered which should form the 
most brilliant alliance. Could the 
angels who guarded their footsteps 
have revealed their future, how the 
wise men of this world would have 
laughed the prophecy to scorn! Yet 
above those fair young heads hangs a 
strange destiny. For one the mar- 
tyr’s palm ; the name of another was 
to echo within the walls of St. Peter, 
as of her whom the church delight- 
eth to honor ; the third was to wear 
the veil of the religious through dan- 
gers ard under vicissitudes such as 
seldom fall to the lot of any woman. 
Those of whom we speak were these: 
Clotilde and Elizabeth of France, 
sisters of Louis XVI., and Louise 
de Bourbon Condé, their cousin. 
Louise and Clotilde, almost of the 
same age, were bound together in close 
intimacy. We may wonder, now, on 
what topics their conversation would 
run. Did they speak of the gayeties 


of the court; of the round of the 
giddy dissipation which had, perhaps, 
reached its culminating point about 
this period ? or were they talking of 
the last sermon of Pére Beauregard, 
when, with unsparing and apostolic 
severity, he condemned the fashion- 
able vices of the age? or were they 
speaking of the cases of distress 
among the poor who day by day 
trooped to the house of AZademoiselle, 
as Louise de Condé was called, and 
were there succored by her own 
hands? On some such theme as 
these latter we may be almost sure 
that their converse ran. The heart 
of Clotilde was never given to the 
world ; from her childhood she had 
yearned for a cloister, and would fain 
have found herself at the side of her 
aunt, Madame Louise, who was then 
prioress of the Carmelites of St. 
Denis. To the gri//e of this con- 
vent Clotilde, Louise, and Elizabeth 
would often go; and no doubt it was 
partly owing to the conversation and 
example of the holy Carmelite prin- 
cess that the three girls, placed, as 
they all were, in most dangerous and 
difficult positions, not only threaded 
their way through the maze safely, 
but became examples of eminent 
piety and virtue. 

The elder of the three friends was 
Louise, only daughter of Louis 
Joseph de Bourbon Condé, great- 
great-grandson of the Great Condé, 
and son of the Duke de Bourbon, 
for some time prime minister to 
Louis XV. He had early chosen 
the army as his career, and as early 
won laurels for himself in the Seven 
Years’ War. On one occasion he 
was entreated by his attendants to 
withdraw from the heat of the battle. 
“T never heard,” said he, “of such 
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precautions being taken by the Great 
Condé.” His admiration for his glo- 
rious ancestor was, indeed, intense, 
and he devoted himself to the task 
of writing a history of this great man ; 
for, though an ardent soldier, he 
was well educated. Men of science 
and genius gathered round him in 
his chateau of Chantilly, whither he 
would retire in the brief intervals 
of peace. At a very early age the 
Prince de Condé married Charlotte 
de Rohan Soubise, a maiden as 
noble in her character as her birth. 
She was merciful to the poor, gentle 
and charitable to all who surrounded 
The marriage was a happy 
one, but was not destined to last 
long. The princess died in 1760, 
leaving behind her a son, the Duke 
de Bourbon, and Louise Adelaide, 
of whom we have been speaking. 
The little girl, thus left motherless 
at the age of five years, was con- 
signed to the care of her great-aunt, 
the abbess of Beaumont les Tours, 
about sixty leagues from Paris. All 
the religious assembled to receive 
the little princess on the day of her 
arrival, and everything was done to 
please her. After showing her all 
the interior of the convent, she was 
asked where she would like to go. 
“Oh! take me,” cried she, “where 
there is the most noise.” Poor 
child! she was destined to find her 
after-life a little too noisy. She next 
chose to go into the choir while the 
nuns chanted compline ; but before the 
end of the first psalm whispered to 
her attendant, “I have had enough.” 
In these peaceful walls her childhood 
passed away. She grew fond of the 
convent, and gave every mark of 
external piety. She was wont to de- 
clare afterward that the grace of 
God had made little interior prog- 
ress in her heart; nevertheless, a 
solid foundation of good instruction 
had been laid, which was hereafter 
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to bear fruit. At twelve years of 
age she made her first communion, 
and then returned to Paris to finish 
her education in a convent there, 
“to prepare her for the world.” 

Years fled on, Louise attained 
womanhood, her brother married one 
of the Orleans princesses, and a mar- 
riage was projected for Louise with the 
Count d’ Artois, afterward Charles X., 
but political differences caused the 
match to be broken off. Louise 
not destined ever to become 
Queen of France. The tender friend- 
ship which subsisted between her 
and the Princess Clotilde was now to 
be broken, in one sense, by their total 
separation. Clotilde’s heart’s de- 
sire for the religious life was rudely 
crossed ; the daughters of royal 
houses had less control over their 
fates then (and perhaps even now) 
than the meanest peasant in the 
land. A marriage was “ arranged” 
for Madame Clotilde with the Prince 
of Piedmont, heir-apparent to the 
throne of Sardinia. She was but six- 
teen years of age when she had to leave 
France and all she loved and clung 
to, and set out to meet her unknown 
husband ; for she was married by 
proxy only in Pagis, and was received 
by the Prince of Piedmont at Turin. 
She was very beautiful, but unfortu- 
nately excessively stout, to such a 
degree that it injured not only her 
appearance, but her health. At Tu- 
rin she was welcomed by a vast 
crowd, but cries of “Che grossa!” 
(“ How fat she is!”) struck unplea- 
santly on her ear. “ Be consoled,” 
said the Queen of Sardinia; “when 
Ientered the city, the people cried, 
‘Che brutta” (“How plain she 
is!”) “You find me very stout?” 
questioned Clotilde, anxiously look- 
ing into her husband’s face. “I 
find you adorable,” was the grace- 
ful and affectionate reply. 

Years flew by. Mademoiselle, as 


was 
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Louise was now called, had her own 
establishment, and presided at royal 
JSétes given by her father at Chantilly. 
Thither came once to partake of his 
hospitality the heir of the throne of 
all the Russias, travelling, together 
with his wife, under the incognito of 
the Comte du Nord. A friendship 
sprang up between them and Louise 
de Condé, hereafter to be put to the 
proof in extraordinary and unfore- 
seen circumstances. Little did they 
think as they parted within the splen- 
did halls of Chantilly where their 
next meeting should be. 

The license of manners that pre- 
ceded the Revolution, as the gather- 
ing clouds foretell a storm, was princi- 
pally to be observed in the grossness 
of the theatre and the corruption of 
literature. The theatre was a favorite 
amusement with Louise de Condé, 
and she took great delight in private 
theatricals, and frequently played a 
part. She heard Pére Beauregard 
preach on the subject, and her reso- 
lution was instantly taken. A com- 
edy was to be acted next day at 
Chantilly, but the princess renounc- 
ed her part. It cost her not a little 
thus to throw out the arrangements 
for the féfe; but she vanquished all 
human respect, and thus took the 
part of God against the world. 

It was a turning-point in her life. 
It may seem to us that it was but 
a small sacrifice to make; but one 
grace corresponded to lead on to 
others, and from that resolution to 
give up theatrical entertainments 
Louise dated the commencement of 
the great spiritual graces and bene- 
fits of her after-life. That she was 
endowed with the courage of her 
race may be known from the fact 
that, having sustained by a fall a se- 
vere fracture of her leg, she sent for 
her Italian master to give her a les- 
son while waiting for the surgeon. 
This broken leg was destined in her 
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case, as in that of St. Ignatius, to 
become one of her greatest bless- 
ings. She rose up ftom her bed 
determined to give herself more en- 
tirely to God’s service. Naturally 
of a deeply affectionate disposition, 
Louise loved her family tenderly, but 
in an especial manner her only 
nephew, the Duc d’Enghien, then in 
his early youth. Day by day did 
Louise bring the name of this be- 
loved boy before the Mother of Good 
Counsel, begging her, in her own 
simple words, to become his mother 
and protectress, and “never to suf- 
fer his faith to perish.” We shall 
see a little later on how this prayer 
was answered. And now time had 
passed on, and the Revolution was 
at hand, and had even begun. After 
the taking of the Bastile, the Prince 
de Condé quitted France with all 
his family, and immediately set him- 
self to organize an army for the de- 
fence of Louis XVI. Ordered by 
the Directory to return to France, he 
disobeyed, and was instantly stripped 
of all his vast property. The prince 
sold all his jewels, and bore his 
altered fortunes with patience and 
courage. Meanwhile, the Princess 
Louise accompanied her father and 
dcted as his secretary. They moved 
about from place to place, and at 
Turin she was able to renew the 
friendship of her youth with Clotilde, 
who was now Queen of Sardinia, and 
displayed on her throne a pattern 
of womanly and saintly virtues. 
Near the Queen of Sardinia flattery 
could not subsist. It is recorded 
of her that she never pronounced a 
doubtful word, far less the smallest 
falsehood. Intercourse with this 
dear friend strengthened in the heart 
of Louise the earnest desire she had 
of belonging entirely to God. “TI 
am obliged to take time for prayer 
from my sleep,” she writes to her 
director. “I cannot do without it. 
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When at table, surrounded with offi- 
cers, all talking, I pray inwardly.” 
The crime of the 21st of January, 
1793, fell like a thunderbolt on the 
army of Condé ; but, rising from his 
grief, the brave general instantly pro- 
claimed Louis XVII., although that 
little king, whose piteous story his- 
tory surely can never outdo, was 
still being tortured by his savage 
subjects. The Archbishop of Turin 
was deputed to escort the terrible 
news to Queen Clotilde. “Madam,” 
said he, “will your majesty pray for 
your illustrious brother, especially 
for his soul?” The terrible truth 
flashed at once upon her, and, falling 
on her knees, she exclaimed: “ Let 
us do better still—let us pray for his 
murderers!” Surely, in the annals 
of the saints, few words more truly 
heroic can have been recorded than 
this impulsive utterance of Clotilde 
de Bourbon. ‘The active operations 
of the army commanded by the 
Prince de Condé made it impossible 
for the princess to remain any longer 
at her father’s side; she accord- 
ingly repaired to Fribourg, a favorite 
place of refuge for French emigrants. 
No less than three hundred French 
priests had found a temporary asy- 
lum within its walls, and the ser- 
vices of the church were performed 
with every possible care and fre- 
quency. Among these priests the 
princess met one, supposed to be 
one of the exiled French bishops, to 
whom she was able to give her en- 
tire confidence, and from whom she 
received wise and spiritual advice. 
The idea of a religious vocation now 
began to take firm hold of her mind ; 
but her director would not let her 
take any step for two years, wishing 
in every possible way to test the 
reality of this call from God. No 
ordinary obstacles stood in the way 
of the royal postulant. Times had 
changed since those when the en- 
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trance of Madame Louise, of France, 
into the Carmelites had been hailed 
as an especial mark of God’s pro- 
vidence over a poor community. 
Every convent in Europe was now 
trembling for its safety, and few were 
willing to open their doors to one 
bearing the now unfortunate name 
of Bourbon. About this time, it 
would seem, the princess was in 
communication with the Peére de 
Tournely, founder of that Society of 
the Sacred Heart which was after- 
ward absorbed into the Society of 
Jesus, and who was earnestly seek- 
ing to found a new order for women, 
and especially at this moment to 
gather together a community of emi- 
grant French ladies, some of whom 
had been driven from their convents. 
The idea naturally presented itself 
of placing the Princess Louise at 
the head of such a community, but 
she shrank from the task. “I should 
fear,” she said, “from the force of 
custom, the deference that would be 
paid to what the world calls my rank, 
The place that I am ambitious of is 
the last of all. What are the thrones 
of the universe compared to that last 
place?” God had other designs for 
her, and for the projected order an 
humbler instrument was to be chosen 
for the foundation-stone of the order 
of the Sacred Heart; and at this 
moment the foundress, all uncon- 
scious of her fate, was as yet “ play- 
ing with her dolls.” Louise de 
Condé, determined to enter a poor, 
obscure convent of Capuchinesses, or 
religious, following the rule of St. 
Clare, in Turin, a city which it was 
then hoped was likely to remain in 
tranquillity. Before doing so she had 
obtained her father’s consent, and 
also that of Louis XVIII., whom 
the emigrant French had proclaimed 
as their king when the prison-house 
of the little Louis XVII. had been 
mercifully opened by death. The 
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emigrants were careful to keep up 
with their exiled .monarch all the 
forms and traditions which would 
have surrounded him had he been 
peaceably sitting on the throne of 
his fathers. It is worth while to 
give the princess’s own words : 


“SrrE: Itis not at the moment when 
I am about to have the happiness 
of consecrating myself to God that I 
could forget for the first time what I 
owe to my king. I have for long past 
felt myself called to the religious state, 
and I have come to Turin, where the 
kindness and friendship of the Queen 
of Sardinia has given me the means 
to execute my design—a design which 
has been well examined and reflect- 
ed upon ; but, before its final accom- 
plishment, I supplicate your majesty 
to deign to give your consent to it. I 
ask it with the more confidence be- 
cause I am certain it will not be re- 
fused, and that your piety, sire, will 
cause you to find consolation in see- 
ing a princess of your blood invested 
with the livery of Jesus Christ. May 
God, whose infinite mercy I have 
so wonderfully experienced, hear the 
prayers I shall constantly make for 
the reéstablishment of the altar and 
the throne in my unfortunate coun- 
try. They will beas earnest as the ef- 
forts of my relatives for the same ob- 
ject. The desire for the personal 
happiness of your majesty is equally 
in my heart. I implore him to be 
persuaded of it. I am, etc., 


“ Louise ADELAIDE DE BourBoN Conpf, 
“TURIN, November, 1795.” 


There could be no doubt of the de- 
votion of Louise’s family to the cause 
of Louis XVIII. Her father, bro- 
ther, and nephew were all under 
arms for the restoration of his crown, 
and Delille celebrated the incident 
in verse: 


“Trois générations vont ensemble a la gloire.” 
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The king wrote back to the royal 
postulant: 


“You have deeply reflected, my dear 
cousin, on the step which you have 
taken. Your father has given his 
consent. I give mine also, or rather, 
I give you up to Providence, who re- 
quires this sacrifice from me. I will 
not conceal from you that it is a great 
one, and it is with deep regret that I 
give up the hope of seeing you by your 
virtues become one day an example 
to my court, and an edification to all 
my subjects. I have but one conso- 
lation, and it is that of thinking that, 
while the courage and talents of your 
nearest relations are aiding me to reco- 
ver the throne of St. Louis, your pray- 
ers will draw down the benedictions of 
the Most High on my cause, and af- 
terward on all my reign. I recom- 
mend it to you, and I pray you, my 
dear cousin, to be well persuaded of 
my friendship for you. 

“ Louls.” 


On the 26th of November, 1798, 
the Queen of Sardinia took her cou- 
sin to the convent, and saw her enter 
on the mode of life she had so ar- 
dently desired for herself, but from 
which she had been severed. And here 
Louise began to lead at once a life of 
hardship and austerity. Earnestin all 
things by character, she threw herself 
into the practice of her rule, and be- 
came a model to all the novitiates. 
She counted the months as they pass- 
ed which should bring her to her 
profession day ; but it was not to be. 
God saw fit to purify her by many 
sufferings, by long anxieties, before she 
should find rest in his house. She was 
to be the instrument for a great work 
for his glory, and by many vicissitudes 
she was to be trained and fitted for it. 
The French Directory had declared 
war against Piedmont, the princess’s 
presence endangered the whole of her 
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community, and she hastened to quit 
their roof and take refuge temporari- 
ly at the convent of the Annonciades, 
from whence, as she was only a board- 
er, she could fly at any moment ; but 
before leaving her convent she cut off 
her hair. As a witness to herself, she 
wrote of the firm resolution she had 
taken of living forGod only. No one 
but God, she said long afterward, 
could tell what her sufferings were at 
having to leave her convent ; but she 
adds: “ The graces that God poured 
upon me in that holy house gave the 
necessary strength to my soul to bear 
the long trials which I had to pass 
through for so many years!” Few 
recitals are more touching than the 
sufferings of this poor novice, thus 
roughly torn away from her beloved 
convent. Shortly after she took up 
her abode with the Annonciades, a 
profession of one of their novices 
took place, and the ceremony made 
the poor princess feel her disappoint- 
ment more bitterly. According to 
the custom of the order, the novice 
wore a crown of flowers, and her cell 
and her bed were both decked with 
them, and the sight moved Louise de 
Condé to tears, and, when the novice 
pronounced her vows, her sobs almost 
stifled her. She said to herself that 
she was unworthy to become the 
spouse of Christ, and therefore these 
obstacles had arisen; and, hum- 
bling herself at the feet of her Lord, 
she bewailed the follies of her life 
in the world, of which she took a far 
harsher view than those did who knew 
how it had been passed, and she im- 
plored him to have mercy on her and 
others, to attain a perfect resignation 
to his will. 

She had not left her convent too 
soon. ‘The rapid approach of the 
French army on Turin obliged her 
to quit the city and direct her steps 
toward Switzerland. There she hoped 
to find a convent of Trappist nuns 
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who would venture to receive her; 
but, when she had passed Mount St. 
Bernard, she found that the commu- 
nity had not yet been able to find a 
resting-place in Switzerland. She 
travelled on to Bavaria, and was told 
that no French emigrant could remain 
in the country. Verily, it seemed as 
if she were destined to have nowhere 
to lay her head. She did not know 
where to turn; for war was ruling in 
all directions, and her name was 
dreaded by all who desired to keep 
a neutral part in the conflict. She 
was driven to seek refuge at Vienna, 
and went to board with a convent of 
Visitation nuns; for this order she 
did not feel any attraction, and she 
cherished the hope that the Trap- 
pist nuns, of whom she had heard 
would be able to find a place of 
refuge and receive her among their 
number. While thus waiting, she 
took, by the advice of her confess- 
or, the three vows privately, thus 
binding herself as closely as possible 
to her crucified Lord. Her descrip- 
tion of this action of her life gives a 
great insight into the beauty of her 
soul. Deep humility, a fervent love 
of God, and a child-like simplicity 
were hereminent characteristics. She 
made these vows at communion, un- 
known to all save God, his angels, and 
her spiritual guide. Then she said 
the Ze Deum and Magnificat, which 
would have been sung so joyfully by 
her sisters had she been suffered to 
remain among them. “I neglect- 
ed not in spirit,” she adds, “the cere- 
mony of the funeral pall, begging from 
God the grace to die to all, so as to 
live only in God and for God.” 

This private act of consecration 
was an immense comfort to her; but 
it by no means prevented her longing 
and striving to reenter a convent, and 
all her hopes continued to be fixed on 
La Trappe. 

At this period an affecting meet- 
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ing took place between her and 
Madame Royale, the only survivor of 
the royal victims of the Temple, the 
young girl born to one of the highest 
destinies in this world, and whose 
youth had been overshadowed by a 
tragedy so prolonged and so frightful 
that history can scarce furnish a par- 
allel case. It is only extraordinary 
that reason had survived such awful 
suffering, falling on one so young 
and so tenderly nurtured. Is it any 
wonder that a shade was cast over 
the rest of her life, and that she was 
never among the light-hearted or the 
gay? From Vienna she wrote to 
Queen Clotilde: “I have had a 
great pleasure here in finding that 
the virtues of my aunt Elizabeth 
were well known, and she is spoken 
of with veneration. I hope that one 
day the pope will place my relation 
in the list of saints.” It was, no 
doubt, a great comfort to her to 
speak freely with Louise of the aunt 
and cousin both had so fondly loved. 
Louise could tell Madame Royale 
many anecdotes of the youth of one 
whose end had been so saintly. We 
must now say a few words about the 
convent which the princess wished 
to enter. 

When the order of La Trappe was 
suppressed in France, in common 
with those of other religious in 1790, 
the Abbé L’Estrange, called in reli- 
gion Dom Augustin, was master of 
novices, and he conceived the idea 
of removing the whole community 
from France instead of dispersing 
it. 

After many difficulties this was ac- 
complished, and the monastery was 
founded at Val-Sainte, near Fribourg. 
The abbé now conceived the idea 
of founding a convent of Trappist 
nuns, to be composed chiefly of those 
religious who had been driven from 
their own convents, and of fresh 
novices. The director of Madame 
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Louise had many doubts as to the 
advisability of her entering this com- 
munity ; but her desire for it was so 
ardent, and continued so long, that 
he withdrew his opposition ; and 
when the community had really taken 
root, near that of the Trappist monks, 
under the title of the Monastery of 
the Will of God, Louise de Condé 
set out from Vienna and entered it. 
None but the superiors knew who 
she was—such was the simplicity 
of her dress, so retiring her man- 
ners, so humble were all her ways ; 
but instead of a princess many of 
the religious thought her to be of 
lowly extraction, and wondered that 
Dom Augustin gave her so much of 
his time. With great delight she re- 
ceived the holy habit and began to 
practise the rule. The life was a 
hard one; the house was a great 
deal too small for the number of re- 
ligious who occupied it ; there was a 
great want of fresh air; and the rule 
and austerities were most trying. 
In a very few months the torrent of 
European war was about to pour 
down on Switzerland, and the whole 
community were obliged to take a 
hasty departure. Dom Augustin 
could see no other place of refuge 
for his flock than the shores of Rus- 
sia, and he bade Louise de Condé 
use her influence with the emperor 
to allow them to take up their abode 
in his kingdom. The Emperor Paul 
was the same who, as archduke and 
under the title of Comte du Nord, 
had sat by the princess’s side at 
the brilliant banquets and festivities 
of Chantilly. Louise wrote to him 
with all the grace of a French wo- 
man: “I beg the amiable Comte du 
Nord to become my interpreter with 
the Emperor Paul.” The advance 
of the republican army was so rapid 
that there was no time to wait for a 
reply. ‘The community were divided 
into different bands, and started 
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at different times and by different 
routes, all agreeing to reunite their 
forces in Bavaria. ‘The vicissitudes 
of this one journey would be enough 
for a good-sized volume could we 
go into its details. At one place she 
is received by the bishop of the dio- 
cese as a princess, only to be driven 
out by the civil authorities ; at ano- 
ther she was lodged in a dake-house, 
full of dirt and smoke. She observed 
only it was quite good enough for 
her, and that she was very happy. 
At another time the cook neglects 
to cleanse the copper cooking-ves- 
sels, and the whole community are 
all but poisoned. When the answer 
came from the Emperor Paul, it was 
found that he consented to receive 
thirty of the religious only, to whom 
he promised support as well as pro- 
tection. It was necessary, therefore, 
to find some place for the others, 
and Louise accompanied some of 
her sisters and the monks to Vienna, 
where her former friends, the good 
Visitation nuns, gave a refuge to 
another band of the Trappists. Not- 
withstanding all these changes, 
Louise as strictly as possible ob- 
served the rule of her order and the 
exercises of her novitiate. 


sired 


Being de- 
by her superiors to write down 
her thoughts on the religious life, she 
instantly complied, though she said 
afterward it was difficult to do so 
in the midst of fourteen persons, 
crowded together in a very small 
room, and all at different occupa- 
tions. It was true they kept silent, 
but they had to ask necessary ques- 
tions of the prioress, and among so 
many this necessity was very fre- 
quent. 

She was now desired to set out 
for Russia, and thus undertake an- 
other long- journey of discomfort and 
fatigue. People urged her to leave 
the order, saying that the weakness 
of her knee, which had never wholly 
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recovered from the fall she had had 
many years before, would render it 
impossible for her to be useful. She 
replied that, if she were only allowed 
to keep the lamp burning before the 
blessed sacrament, she would be 
contented. So she set out for Or- 
cha, the town named by the empe- 
ror for their reception. It proved a 
really terrible journey; sometimes 
the religious had to sleep under the 
open sky ; they had the roughest food, 
and more than once were without 
any for twenty-four hours. But never 
once did the patience, sweetness, and 
perfect content of Louise de Condé 
fail; her face was always bright, for 
her whole soul was filled with the 
one thought—a desire of doing pen- 
ance. The arrival in Russia did not 
put an end to the difficulties of 
either Madame Louise or her order. 
It was necessary to make some ar- 
rangement for the rest of the com- 
munity left in Germany. The Em- 
peror Paul finally agreed to receive 
fifty. Dom Augustin accordingly 
went to fetch them. During his ab- 
sence no communication could be 
held with him, while various offers of 
help, which had to be accepted or 
refused, were brought to the prin 
cess, embarrassing her greatly. 

After ten months of this suspense 
®om Augustin returned, having made 
up his mind to go to America. This 
was a severe blow to Madame Louise ; 
for, being still a novice, it became a 
grave question whether she would, 
in such circumstances, be right in 
accompanying them, and after much 
prayer and thought she, by the 
counsel of her director, decided to 
leave. Once more was she to be 
driven out into the cold world; once 
more her heart’s desire crossed, her 
hopes delayed indefinitely. “I 
thought that God willed in his jus- 
tice to break my heart, and thus ar- 
rest its impetuous ardor. I had 
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once more to strip myself of the liv- 
ery of the Lord, which had been my 
glory and my happiness. I did it, 
and did mot die, that is all I can 
say.” Before her departure she im- 
plored the emperor, and all over 
whom she had any personal influ- 
ence, to continue their kindness to 
the order. In reality, it was a good 
thing for the order that Madame 
Louise quitted it, as events after- 
ward proved. One of the very first 
communities allowed by Bonaparte 
to reénter France was this very one, 
and he certainly would not have 
done so had a Bourbon been in its 
ranks. It is true his favor was but 
short-lived, and the Trappists had 
again to fly to America, but their re- 
turn to France had been in many 
ways a benefit; and in 1815 they 
came back again, and established 
themselves at Belle Fontaine and at 
Meillerage. The latter house has 
long since become celebrated. Dom 
Augustin reached Rome, and _re- 
ceived many marks of approval from 
the pope for his long and earnest 
struggle in the cause of his order. 
He died at Lyons in 1827. 

And now where was the exile to 
go? Where should she rest her 
weary head? Where and how begin 
life again under anew aspect? Her 
father, brother, and nephew wer® 
either engaged in warfare, or them- 
selves begging shelter from distant 
countries ; her friends were scattered, 
her resources scanty. A Benedic- 
tine nun who had joined the Trappist 
community quitted it, accompanied 
her, and Louise endeavored to 
follow under her a kind of novitiate. 
They ook refuge at last in a Bene- 
dictine convent in Lithuania, but 
where the rule was not kept in its 
strict observance. Here she remain- 
ed for two years, making all possible 
inquiries for a convent in which she 
might be received ; but the greater 


part were destroyed, and obstacles 
stood in the way of entering any of 
those she heard of. She wished, of 
course, to be more than ever careful 
in this her third choice. Moreover, 
her means of acquiring information 
were but small; there was little com- 
munication with other countries, and 
few of the inhabitants spoke French. 
While in Lithuania Louise adopted 
an orphan of four years old, a child 
of good family reduced to beggary ; 
she was named Eléonore Dombrou- 
sha. At last she heard of a convent 
at Warsaw, which seemed as if it 
would fulfil all her desires ; and now, 
indeed, she Aad reached the place 
God had destined her for. Here she 
was to lay the foundation of the great 
work for which, by many sorrows, by 
much disappointment, he had been 
preparing her. 

A foundation of Benedictines of 
the Blessed Sacrament had come 
from Paris to Warsaw many years 
before, and were still existing: they 
kept the Benedictine rule strictly, 
adding to it the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Madame Louise 
asked and received permission of 
the King of Prussia to enter his do- 
minions. He afterward wrote as 
follows : 


“FREDERICK WILLIAM, BY THE 
GRACE OF Gop KING oF PRUSSIA: 
As we have permitted Madame la 
Princesse Louise Adélaide de Bour- 
bon Condé and Madame de la Brosi- 
tree, who arrived at Warsaw the 
18th of June, to remain in the con- 
vent of the Holy Sacrament, where 
they seem to wish to end _ their 
days, we have in consequence given 
all necessary orders to the officials. 

“ WARSAW, 28 August, 1801.” 


A striking circumstance occurred 
while on her road to Warsaw, one of 
those many incidents of the time 
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which has made the history of the 
French Revolution read like a ro- 
mance. Having to descend from 
her carriage at Thorn, her eyes fell 
on a woman poorly clad in the 
street, evidently seeking employ- 
ment; the expression of her face 
was that of suffering, but of great 
sanctity. The princess was so struck 
by it that she went up to her, 
and said by impulse, “Madam, were 
you not a religious?” “Yes,” she 
replied, impelled to confidence by 
the sweet face of her who addressed 
her. And then Louise learnt that 
the lady an exiled member 
of the French Sisters of Calvary, 
driven into exile; that her slender 
means had come to anend ; and that 
very day she had come out to seek 
work or to beg, neither dismayed nor 
yet afraid, but putting her full trust 
in Divine Providence. 

Her wants were supplied, and she 
would have entered the same con- 
vent as Madame Louise, but that she 
hoped to rejoin her own community 
when they should reassemble. This 
shortly afterward took place, and 
the generosity of Madame Louise 
furnished the means for her journey 
home, and she lived many years in 
her convent, leading a holy life, and 
died there in peace. 

At last Madame Louise commenc- 
ed her ¢hird novitiate, and found in 
her new order all that could perfectly 
satisfy her heart. She took the 
habit in September, 1801, and all the 
royal family of Prussia were present 
at the ceremony ; the Bishop of War- 
saw preached the sermon, and bade 
her glorify her convent for ever, not 
by the éc/at of her name and of her 
royal birth, but by her religious vir- 
tues. The habit which she had 
taken, added he, and which she had 
preferred to all the pomps of the 
world, was but the exterior mark of 
a consecration and a sacrifice that 
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her heart had long since made. As 
a novice Madame Louise redoubled 
her fervor and exactness in reli- 
gious life, with many anxious hopes 
and prayers that this time the day of 
her profession would really come. 
A sorrow came upon her in the news 
of the death of her early and loved 
friend, Clotilde of Sardinia, whose 
soul passed to God in March, 1802, 
while her whole people, anticipating 
only the voice of the church, called 
her asaint. On the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1802, Louise made her solemn 
profession. “I pronounced my vows 
publicly,” she said, “but with such 
feelings that I can truly say my heart 
pronounced them with a thousand 
times greater strength than my 
mouth.” She now retook her reli- 
gious name, which she had chosen 
twice before, Sceur Marie Joseph de 
la Miséricorde. The life of an or- 
dinary good religious would have 
seemed sufficiently difficult for a 
princess, but Louise would do no- 
thing by halves. She practised the 
highest virtues of her state, bearing 
undeserved blame without a word of 
excuse ; she never murmured under 
labors ; she was obedient, gentle, 
and humble. So anxious was she to 
prevent her rank being an occasion 
for raising her to offices of authority 
that she wrote to the pope these 
words: 


“Most Hoty Fatuer: Louise Adé- 
laide de Bourbon Condé, now Marie 
Joseph de la Miséricorde, professed 
religious of the convent of the Per- 
petual Adoration of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, order of Saint Benedict, 
at Warsaw, supplicates your holiness 
that you deign, for the repose and 
tranquillity of the soul of the suppli- 
ant, to declare her deprived of active 
and passive voice, and to dispense 
her from all the principal offices of 
the community.” 
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The holy father saw fit to grant 
the request, and sent a brief on the 
subject to her. 

“ The efforts that you make to at- 
tain Christian perfection in these 
unhappy days,” wrote Pius VIL, 
“have filled us with joy, and make 
us hope that the Divine Spouse to 
whom you have made the laudable 
sacrifice of yourself will not fail to 
grant you his grace, in order that, 
by the exact and religious observa- 
tion of the rules of the institute 
which you have chosen, you will at- 
tain the end that you proposed to 
yourself in embracing with so much 
joy this state of life. We 
send you the letters of dispensation 
that you say are necessary for the 
perfect tranquillity of your mind, de- 
siring nothing more than to remove 
the obstacles which could destroy 
your peace ; and further, we give you 
with our whole heart the apostolical 
benediction, as a proof of our pater- 
nal friendship.” 

And now one of the sharpest sor- 
rows of Louise de Condeé’s life was 
at hand. An event which was, even in 
that age of cruelties, to strike Europe 
with horror was to fall with bitterest 
force on the heart of the princess. 
Religious life does not extinguish 
the affections of the heart; it but re- 
gulates, ennobles, and purifies them ; 
and the Duc d’Enghien was as ten- 
derly loved by the aunt who had not 
seen him for many years, spent in 
devotion to God, as when, in the halls 
of Chantilly, she had watched his 
childish gambols. The prayer she 
had offered up in his childhood was 
continued more fervently, more con- 
stantly, as the dangers to his body 
and soul increased. She followed him 
in commiseration through the busy 
scenes in which his lot was cast, and 
she saw him brave, loyal, and honor- 
able, a good son and a good hus- 
band. When Louis XVIII. con- 
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sulted him, in 1803, in common 
with the other French princes, as to 
the answer he should return to the 
proposal of Bonaparte that he should 
renounce the throne of France, the 
duke wrote : “ Your majesty knows too 
well the blood which runs in my 
veins to have had the least doubt as 
to the answer which you demand 
from me. I ama Frenchman, sire ; 
and a Frenchman who is faithful to 
his God, to his king, and to his 
vows of honor.” We have no space 
to dwell on the treachery and the 
cruelty of the capture and death of 
this young prince, one of the fairest 
hopes of the house of Bourbon. In 
vain did he even ask for a priest ; 
but that ungranted request must 
have carried consolation to the heart 
of Madame Louise. As we read of 
his cutting off his hair to send to his 
“Charlotte,” we are forcibly remind- 
ed of another prince, who was treach- 
erously slain, sending a last adieu to 
another unhappy princess of the 
same name. To the doors of the 
convent at Warsaw, bearing the 
news, came the Abbé Edgeworth, 
whose mission it was to console and 
help the unfortunate house of Bour 
bon. He had attended the last 
moments of Louis XVI.;_ he 
had stood by him on the scaffold, 
undaunted by the crowd, and bade 
the “son of St. Louis ascend to 
heaven ;” he had been the director 
of Madame Elizabeth ; he had join- 
ed the hands of Madame Royale and 
the Duc d’Angouléme in marriage ; 
and now he came to break the news 
of the last great sorrow to Madame 
Louise. The Mére Sainte Rose 
brought a crucifix to the princess, 
and her countenance told her the 
rest. Louise fell on her face on the 
earth, crying out, “ Mercy, my God! 
have mercy on him!” ‘Then she rose, 
and, going to the chapel, poured out 
her soul before Him who alone could 
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comfort her. “ Pardon the faults of 
his youth, O Lord!” she cried, “ and 
remember how cruelly his blood has 
beenshed. Glory and misfortune have 
attended him through life ; but what 
we call glory—has it any merit in thy 
eyes ? Mercy, my God! mercy!” But 
her prayers did not end here. From 
that time forward there rose up be- 
fore the throne of God a constant 
cry for mercy for the soul of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, from the lips of her 
whose dearest earthly hopes he had 
She never made a retreat 
much 


destroyed. 
afterward without devoting 
prayer and penance for the redemp- 
tion of the enemy of her name and 
race. Forgiveness of injuries was an 
especial characteristic of the Bour- 
bon family, and none excelled in it 
more than Madame Louise. 

And now another change awaited 
the poor princess: thick, indeed, upon 
her head came trial after trial. No- 
thine could, indeed, take from her 
now the happiness of being a profess- 
ed Benedictine ; but that she should 
remain peaceably in one convent 
for a long time was hardly to be 
hoped for at this period. The Lu- 
theran Prussian government began 
to interfere with the government of 
the convent, to have a voice in the 
election of superiors, and, of course, 
to interfere, at least indirectly, with 
the rule. Probably the presence of 
Madame Louise made them take 
more notice of that convent than 
they would otherwise have done. Be- 
fore quitting it, however, as this was 
a serious step to be taken volun- 
tarily by a religious who has made 
a vow of enclosure, she wrote for 
counsel to the three French bishops 
of Léon, Vannes, and Nantes, who 
were then all living in London. 
Their united opinion was, that “the 
reasons were well grounded and very 
solid, and that the repose of her 
conscience and her advancement in 
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the perfection of her state, exact this 
change.” Having received permis- 
sion from the bishop of the dio- 
cese, and the full consent of her 
prioress, who bitterly mourned over 
the thraldom in which the commu- 
nity were held, Louise de Condé once 
more went out into exile, and this 
time directed her steps toward Eng- 
land. She landed at Gravesend, and 
was, we suppose, the first nun since 
the Reformation who was received 
with public honors by the-British au- 
thorities. In London she met her 
father and brother, whom she had 
not seen since the year 1795, and 
who had since that time endured so 
much, and who were still suffering: 
so acutely under their recent sorrow 
in the execution of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. There must have been a 
strangely mingled feeling of pain 
and pleasure in this sad meeting. 
After remaining a few days in Lon- 
don, her father and brother escort- 
ed her to a Benedictine convent at 
Rodney Hall, Norfolk, where a re- 
fuge had been offered to her. This 
community followed the mitigated 
rule of St. Benedict, but Louise was 
allowed to observe the fasts and 
other points to which she had bound 
herself by her profession of the rule 
in its strict observance. 

In this house there were fifty choir 
nuns, eight lay sisters, and a large 
school of young ladies. Wherever 
Madame Louise went, she was ac- 
companied by the Mére Sainte Rose 
and the little Eléonore Dombrou- 
sha, the child of her adoption. In 
this community Louise was greatly 
beloved. ‘There was about her a 
sweetness and a simplicity, a self- 
forgetfulness and charity for others 
which gave her an inexpressible 
charm. She was truly noble in cha- 
racter as well as in birth. She gave 
that example which God intends 
those highly born (as we call it) to 
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give—that of more closely resembling 
Him whose birth was indeed a royal 
and noble one. During her stay in 
Norfolk, the Princess Louise suffer- 
ed greatly from bad health. The trials 
she had undergone, the anxiety of 
mind, her long journeys, and the se- 
verity of the observances to which 
she had bound herself had their 
effect upon her frame. More than 
once there was such cause for 
serious alarm that the Prince de 
Condé and Duc de Bourbon came 
to see her. It is probable, too, that 
the English climate, and especially 
the part of the country in which she 
was living, might not have agreed 
with her; the convent, besides, was 
not sufficiently large, and it was a 
favorable change in all respects when 
the community removed to Heath. 
Here Madame Louise met with one 
whose acquaintance she conceived 
to be one of the greatest blessings 
of her life. 

The Society of Jesus was not as 
yet restored to the church; but 
many of its ancient members were 
living, and showed by their lives 
what had been the heavenly spirit in 
which they had been trained. Pre- 
eminently among these was the Pere 
de la Fontaine, and it was to this 
holy man Louise became known 
while in England. He often said 
Mass at the convent, and frequently 
saw the princess. Under his direc- 
tion, the soul of Louise made rapid 
progress toward perfection. He un- 
derstood what God required from 
her, and taught her how to corre- 
spond with God. Among other valu- 
able advice which he gave her, and 
which she committed to paper, the 
following is remarkable: “ A spouse 
of Jesus Christ ought absolutely to 
avoid all communication with Pro- 
testant society. Their want of deli- 
cacy, in general, on those points 
which wound a heart consecrated to 
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God in all purity, and their unbe- 
lief, often amounting to aversion, for 
the great sacrament of the love of 
Jesus Christ, are two powerful rea- 
sons for keeping at a distance from 
them. A truly religious soul has 
reason to fear presumption and all 
its attendant evils, if she allows her- 
self, without real necessity, to be 
drawn into such dangerous. inter- 
course.” 

And so the years again passed on 
and other changes were at hand 
Prayers, penances, and_ sufferings 
such as Louise de Condé had endur- 
ed, and sufferings which had been 
borne also in various other ways by so 
many holy souls among the French em- 
igrants, had brought down mercy from 
God on their unhappy country and 
on Europe. The long war was at an 
end, the muskets /ad fallen from the 
soldiers’ hands, and Napoleon was 
a captive. Louis XVIII. once 
more on the throne of his father. 
The fleur de lis again floated from 
the tower of the Louvre. Madame 
Royale, who had been sent out of 
France as a prisoner, ransomed by 
treaty, came back to hold the court 
over which her mother had once pre- 
sided ; the princes of the blood-royal 
hastened back to their places, and 
there was a general wish that Louise 
de Condé should be once more on her 
native soil. Ah! what a lifetime of 
sorrow had she passed through since 
she left Chantilly and her house in 
the Rue Monsieur, and even now she 
would not return to ¢hem. 

No, never again could she come 
back to be the princess. If she re- 
turned to France, it must be as the 
religious to reéstablish a convent of 
her order, and thus aid in bringing 
back religious life to France. It must 
be confessed that rarely was a person 
more fitted for the task. None should 
rule, says a proverb, but those who have 
learned to obey, and obedience had 


sat 
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been a task which the princess had 
well studied. She had passed through 
three novitiates, and she had in her 
lifetime seen the management of 
eight different convents, and she had 
known well how to profit by the 
knowledge she gained. Accordingly 
she quitted the convent at Heath 
the 16th of August, 1814, and arrived 
in Paris just as all were preparing to 
keep the /éte of St. Louis for the first 
time for many years. She resided 
for a time in the house of her brother, 
the Duc de Bourbon ; but she never 
quitted the apartments allotted to her, 
and lived in the utmost retirement, 
waiting there only till a suitable con- 
vent could be assigned to her. 

The papers of the day, after men- 
tioning her arrival in Paris, added: “ It 
was the on dit that his majesty pro- 
posed to revive a royal foundation in 
her favor, and to establish her with her 
sisters in a magnificent monastery 
which would be restored to its primi- 
tive destination. Already it was sad to 
think that the church of this abbey had 
been used for profane purposes, and 
the friends of religion and of art 
would joyfully see this edifice restored. 
It would be purified by establishing 

the perpetual adoration, and by 

‘ing there a shining example of 

jiety in the person of a princess de- 

voted in an especial manner to God’s 
service, 

This edifice was the grand church 
and monastery of Val du Grace, one 
of the chief monuments of the piety 
of Anne of Austria. It was then a 
hospital; but, as the paper went on to 
remark, the superb church was not 
of any especial use to the sick, and 
would be a noble one for cultured re- 
ligious. However, the idea of giving 
Val du Grace to Madame Louise fell 
to the ground. It remained a military 
hospital, and so continues to this day; 
but the sick are attended day and 
night by the sisters of charity of St. 
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Vincent de Paul. And as their forms 
flit through the corridors, intent on 
works of love, and as their earnest 
prayers rise up in the calm morning 
and close of evening to heaven, the 
founders and the former possessors of 
that splendid pile are, we think, con- 
tented Madame Louise had been so 
long absent that she knew not a single 
friend in Paris. She now entered 
into communication with the Abbé 
d’ Astros, vicar-general of the diocese 
of Paris. At her very first interview 
with him she felt impelled to give him 
her full confidence, and this at once 
gave her a proof that it was really the 
will of God she should establish a 
convent in the diocese, since a full 
accord with ecclesiastical superiors 
is one of the most valuable helps a 
new foundation can have. Still, the 
place for the convent remained uncer- 
tain, and the privy council to whom 
it belonged to settle the affair did not 
deem it of much importance, and put 
it aside for other matters. A friend 
of Madame Louise, the Comtesse Ma- 
rie de Courson, proposed to her that 
they should make a novena to Louis 
XVI. It is unusual to pray to those 
whom the church has not canoniz- 
ed, but it is not forbidden to do so 
privately ; and it was hard to believe 
that the soul of the monarch upon 
whom had fallen the long and bitter 
punishment of the sins of his ances- 
tors was not long since in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect happiness. The no- 
vena was commenced by a certain 
number of earnest and fervent souls. 
On the seventh day, at the meeting 
of the council, although most pressing 
business was that day before its con- 
sideration, a member suddenly rose, 
and reminding his colleagues that the 
request of Madame Louise had not 
been granted, and as if moved by an 
irresistible impulse, proposed that the 
palace of the Zemp/e should be given 
to her. A sudden silence fell on the 
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assembly, then came a movement of 
unanimous consent. What better spot 
for a convent of exfiation than that 
consecrated by such memories—that 
in which such innocent victims had 
suffered? The heart of Louis XVIII. 
was deeply touched by the circum- 
stance. 

Truly, royal pomp and ceremony, 
gala and festivity, could never again 
enter those sorrowful halls. Most 
fitting would it be to consecrate 
them to God, and let an unceasing 
strain of prayer and praise ascend 
to heaven. Some doubted whether 
the task would not be too painful for 
the princess herself, and at the first 
announcement she did, in truth, 
shrink back. She had known them 
all so well, had loved Elizabeth so 
tenderly, had wept over their fates so 
bitterly, had prayed for them so earn- 
estly, she missed them, now that she 
was once more at home; and how, 
then, could she bear to live for ever 
within those walls, which would be an 
eternal record of their fate. 

But the first emotion passed away, 
and she began more fully to under- 
stand why she had been tried in the 
crucible of sufferings, why her voca- 
tion had been so often crossed, so 
hardly tried. It had been all to 
bring her to this, to let her found in 
Paris a convent of expiation. With- 
out those trials, perhaps, she could 
never have borne the severity of the 
task, the sacrifice she must at once 
make on entering. She tenderly 
loved Madame Royale, or Madame 
la Dauphine, as she was now called, 
and it could not be expected or even 
wished that she should revisit a spot 
which must recall to her those terri- 
ble days whose memory already over- 
shadowed her life too much ; but this 
sacrifice Louise was ready to make, 
and the convent of the Temple was 
accepted. 

Workmen were engaged to convert 


the old palace into a convent ; the 
towers, in one of which the royal 
family had lived, were already demo- 
lished, but it was easy to perceive 
where they had stood. A beautiful 
garden surrounded the buildings, 
partly in the French, partly in the 
English style. Water brought up 
from the Seine played in foun- 
tains surrounded by artificial rocks, 
among which a grotto was formed. 
This grotto was changed into an 
oratory to the Blessed Virgin, and 
another to St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica. The Comte de Cour- 
son and the Abbé d’Astros directed 
the alterations, and all possible haste 
was being made, when, like wild-fire, 
the news ran through the world, Bo- 
naparte had escaped from Elba, and 
was in France. The royal family fled, 
and once more the Princess Louise 
was to bean exile. She could not at 
once procure horses, so for a week, 
which happened to be holy week, she 
was hidden in the house of one of 
her former attendants. The Mére 
Sainte Rose was taken very ill, and 
then there was the serious difficulty 
of procuring passports. How little 
can those who live in London now, 
and who breakfast at home and sup 
in Paris, estimate the labor, the pain, 
the dread, which a timid person like 
Madame Louise would feel at having 
to take the weary journey to England, 
posting from Paris to Calais, and then 
along, stormy passage, to say nothing 
of the dangers of being stopped on 
the route and taken to prison. She 
was obliged to set off on Easter-day. 
At the city gates they were stopped, 
and it was only by a heavy bribe that 
they were suffered to pass. On the 
way they found themselves in the 
midst of a popular tumult, and were 
obliged to leave their carriages and 
hide till it was over. They had a 
very bad passage from Calais, but at 
Dover Madame Louise was received 
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with every mark of respect and es- 
teem. 
he had not the comfort of return- 
to the convent at Heath, for it 
thought better that she should 
await the course of events in London, 
nd she went toa hotel. But a se- 
illness was the result of the sud- 
, shock and journey, and after her 
ery she went to the country-house 


oe) 





ofafriend. All through her after-life 
Madame Louise had a great affection 
for the English, who, to do them jus- 
tice, were certainly generous toward 
the French emigrants. She was wont 


to say that their generosity would win 
em the grace of reconciliation 


with the Catholic Church. Although 
Napoleon’s second reign lasted but a 
hundred days, Madame Louise did 


France for fourteen 
ly on account of health, 
because she wished to be fully 
cor ced of the stability of the Bour- 
nasty before she commenced 


yi turn to 


luous undertaking. 
When she reached Paris, the Zem- 
t She resided 
some tim I 


t yet ready. 
ne in the Rue St. Dominique 


of her early friends. There 
she made arrangements with various 
yostulants, with whom she entered 


‘w convent on the second of 


September, 1816. The Abbé d’As- 
tros blessed the house and said the 
first Mass in thechapel. And now, at 
last, she had found a home ; and though 
after her many vicissitudes, after the 
disappointments and the rapid chang- 


es she had seen, she could never have 
felt very 


secure, she never again quit- 
l d these walls. 


She entered most 
liligently on her duty as superior- 





ind as mistress of novices; for, 
with the exception of the Mére Sainte 
»and one other Benedictine nun 
who joined her, (her own community 
having been lost in the Revolution,) 
she had none but young subjects to 
govern. Besides this she had to su- 


perintend a large school for young 
ladies, so that her duties were multi- 
plied and heavy. The account of her 
religious life is most.touching and 
beautiful. Knowing, as we do, how the 
distinctions of rank cling round our 
human nature; how constantly, ever 
since she had beenanun, she had been 
obliged to remind others not to make 
use of that very rank; knowing also 
the exaggerated prestige paid under 
the old régime to the Bourbon race, 
it is wonderful to see how utterly she 
forgot her birth or ignored it. She was 
sixty years of age; she was lame and 
in delicate health ; yet she kept the 
rule rigidly ; was gentle to others, se- 
vere to herself ; would join in the re- 
creations of her young novices, and 
could be seen making fun with them 
in cutting the wood for the fires. She 
would often take recreation with the 
lay sisters, and also carefully instruct 
them. In the infirmary she would 
perform the most menial offices for 
the sick, and, in short, she was a true 
mother at the head of her house. 
“Those who neglect little sacrifi- 
ces,” she would say, “ are not likely 
to make great ones.” At the appoint- 
ed times she would not exempt herself 
from the penances which the rule per- 
mitted the religious to use. The first 
time that she prostrated herself at the 
refectory door, in order that all the 
religious should walk over her, many 
of them could not restrain their emo- 
tion. Afterward the princess reprov- 
ed them severely, showing them that 
all distinctions of worldly rank were 
totally contrary to the religious spirit. 
If the sisters brought her better 
food than the others, they were re- 
proved, and forbidden to do it again ; 
or if they tried to make her straw 
mattress any softer, they met the 
same fate. In short, to the end of 
her days she was thorough, earnest, 
single-hearted in all things. 

Sorrows did not fail to follow her 
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into her peaceful retreat. Theassas- 
sination of the Duc de Berri, her near 
relative, filled her with grief, recalling 
too vividly the horrors that had dark- 
ened her younger days. She was 
comforted, however, by a visit from 
the venerable Pére de la Fontaine, 
who came to console her. “The 
Lord has covered him with the man- 
tle of his mercy,” said the old 
friend, and those simple words 
calmed her. Could there not, 
deed, be hope for the soul of him 
whose first thought on receiving the 
death-blow was to say, “ Pardon my 
murderer”? The Pere de la Fon- 
taine had returned to Paris after the 
peace ; and when the Jesuits had been 
restored to their place in the church, 
and had communities in France, he 
often visited the Convent du Temple, 
and was by Madame Louise and 
many others esteemed a saint. The 
princess told her sisters that, being 
once in great spiritual perplexity and 
suffering, the father passed by her 
on his way to the altar, and as his 
shadow fell on her all her intense 
sufferings disappeared. In 1821, this 
holy man died, and at the request of 
Madame Louise the Jesuits sent her 
some account of his last hours. The 
writer described the strong emotion 
felt by all who were present when 
the old man, on his dying-bed, beg 
ged pardon for all his faults, for his 
breaches of the rule, and renewed 
his vows—vows which he had so 
faithfully kept in exile and solitude, 
when his beloved order had been 
suppressed. He had lived on in 
faith and in prayer, and God had 
allowed him to see the society re- 
stored to the church, so that, like 
Simeon, he could depart in peace. 
Next came the illness of the prin- 
cess’s father, the Prince de Condé. 
She had always been tenderly attach- 
ed to him, and the sorrows they had 
gone through together had naturally 


in- 
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deepened the affection. He lay dy- 
ing at Chantilly, and mutual friends 
begged Madame Louise to go to 
him. The ecclesiastical 
would give her dispensation, they 
said ; she was a princess, no ordi- 
nary nun. She firmly refused. “If 
our holy father the pope orders me 
to go, as achild of the church I will 
obey ; but never will I ask for a dis- 


superiors 


pensation which should give a prece- 
dent for breaking enclosure.” Out- 
wardly she was calm before her sis- 
ters, but her stall in the 
bathed with tears, so deeply did she 
suffer for and with the father 
Her prayers went up 
unceasingly, and there is proof that 
they were heard. 

The Prince de Condé died with 
most | 
tence, and, when asked if he forg 


choir was 


whom 


she loved. 


dispositions of humble 
ave 
his enemies, exclaimed: “I am sure 
of my salvation, if God will pardon 
as I pardon them.” 
on his lips were 
Perhaps the 


daughter in 


me as freely 
The last words 
Credo in Deum. 
fice made by his 
assisting his dying hours had won 
for him the 
The fortune which came to the prin 
cess on her father’s | 
vated to the erection of a conventual 
church; the first stone was laid 
May, 1821, in the name of Madame 
la Dauphine, by one of her ladies of 
honor. Mer. de Guilen, then coad- 
jutor of Paris was present, and Mgr. 
Tiayssinous preached the sermon. 
“This place is holy ground,” said he ; 
“holy because of the extraordinary 
misfortunes and the heroic virtues 
which it witnessed in the time of our 
impious discords. Within these walls 
there wept and suffered barbarously 
those who should have been more 
worthy than all others of veneration 
and love. Within these walls most 
noble victims of the popular fury 
were delivered up to inexpressible 


sacri- 


not 


grace of a good death. 


death was de 
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anguish. O days of blood and 
tears! O terrible and cruel scenes! 
O lamentable crime! which I dare 
not recall, which every heart in 
France would fain banish from his 
memory, and from the pages of our 
But no; we are all con- 
demned eternally to bear the shame 
to posterity. Religion, at least, will 
have the glory of having done all that 
it could to expiate it, and to recon- 
cile the people who were so unfortu- 
nately guilty with Heaven. Here 
day and night are crying at the foot 
altar consecrated virgins, 


hist ry. 


ae 
or tne 
innocent 
are not their 


re prayers, fastings, vigils, and 


imes which own. 
usterities, and the sighs of contrite 
and humble hearts, are perpetually 
ascending up to the throne of jus- 
but mercy, to 

raw down on the royal family, and 
the whole of France, grace and 
Thus does religion avenge 


also of divine 


elf of her enemies, by expiating 
sanctifying the 
nd preparing the future. — 
1d who will raise this building? 
who, concealing the beautiful 
yame of Condé under that of Sceur 
: la Miséricorde, has buried in this 


past, present, 


ster all the éc/at and grandeur of 
world. In whose name has the 
tone been laid? In the name 
that is most touching in suf- 
ering, in courage, in goodness, and 
dearest to France—in the name of 
the royal orphan of the Temple.” 
Another death consider- 
able emotion in the heart of Madame 
On the barren rock of St. 
Helena the proud heart of the great 
conqueror wore itself out. ‘The hand 
and the brain that had worked such 
endless woe to her and hers were 
still. . Far from her all 
thought of triumph and _ rejoicing. 
Instantly she had Masses offered for 
him, and never omitted daily to sup- 
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plicate in her private prayers that he 
who had given her no rest on earth 
might now have eternal rest given to 
him. 

And now her long and troubled life 
was hastening to its close. She had 
been tossed about, indeed, on a 
troubled sea, seldom in port, yet 
happy and peaceful amid the con- 
flict ; and now eternal peace was at 
hand. 

The bells of the new church were 
blessed in October, 1822, the King 
and Madame la Dauphine being god- 
father and godmother. The church 
was consecrated, in August, 1823, by 
the Archbishop of Paris. Louise, 
looking round, might have seen her 
work completed, the community es- 
tablished and flourishing, the church 
finished in which the adoration of 
the altar could be worthily carried 
out. The next day she made a false 
step, and fell down. Slight as was 
the accident, fainting fits constantly 
followed, and she was never well af- 
terward. She suffered most frem 
her head, but would not give up her 
ordinary duties, or lie by. 
ally her strength failed. 


ber 22d, 
3 


Gradu- 
On Decem- 
she fainted on the stairs, 
was carried to bed, and was attacked 
Still she 
struggled on with her duties. On 
the last day of the year, she would 
hold the “chapter of peace”—a cus- 


by fever and sickness. 


tom of her order to which she was 
much attached, when the religious 
ask mutual pardon of each other for 
any want of charity during the past 
year, and when the prioress has to 
address them on this beautiful sub- 
ject ; and she would not let her ill- 
ness interfere with the feast of Holy 
Innocents, a gala-day in the convent, 
when the youngest novice becomes 
prioress for the day, and innocent 
mirth is in the ascendant; and she 
assisted at the clothing of two 
novices in January, 1824. She show- 
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ed by her manner on this last occa- 
sion that she believed it to be the 
last ceremony at which she should 
be present. She saw each of her 
sisters in private, and took leave 
of them with tender affection. She 
suddenly became worse, and lost the 
use of speech, but not conscious- 
ness. She received extreme unction 
from the Archbishop of Paris. The 
community, all in tears, surrounded 
her bed. The archbishop remarked, 
it was like the shower of rain which, 
at the prayer of St. Scholastica, came 
down to prevent St. Benedict from 
leaving her too soon. The dying 
nun understood the allusion, and 
smiled. He bade her her 
children, and her hand was raised 
for her, and placed on the head of 
one of her religious, for she could 
not move it herself. 

A few days afterward she recover- 
ed her speech, and she received the 


bless 


MR. 


StmpLy because Colonel Dolick- 
em would feed himself with his knife 
at table. But what could the vulgar 
habit of the colonel have to do with 
such a sacrifice on the part of Mr. 
Basher? Nevertheless, it is true, and 
had it not been for that, Mr. Basher 
would never have made it. Colonel 
Dolickem cut his mouth and sever- 
ed his hopes at one blow, as it were. 
Fact! And this is the way it came 
about. 

Mr. Basher, as you are aware, was 
not what might be called a marrying 
man. Certainly nof. I have heard 
him say, over and over again, in what 
might possibly be considered rather 
too strong language, that he would 
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viaticum, and answered the questions 
of the priest with a firm tone, “I be- 
lieve with faith.” Her death-agony 
was very long, and, when her brother 
came to see her, she could not speak. 

The desire of seeing her once more 
overcame the repugnance that Ma- 
dame la Dauphine had to reénter 
the Temple, and she was about to set 
out thither when the king, fearing the 
consequences for her, forbade her to 
The last smile of Louise de 
Condé was given to a picture held 
before her of a dove bearing a cross 
and flying to heaven. Perhaps she 
said inwardly words which would 
have very suitable: “I 
flee away and take my rest.” 
ly afterward she expired. 
in the sixty-seventh year of her 


go. 


will 


Short- 


been 


She was 
age, 
and the twenty-second of her reli- 
And thus ended a 
life of which it may truly be said that 
it was “stranger than fiction.” 
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much prefer cutting his throat. Not 
that he had any aversion to such a 
state of life, or that he had made any 


Any 


vow of celibacy. By no means. 


young lady who might have liked to 
marry Mr. Basher could have done 
so any day, if Mr. Basher had been 
the lady, and the lady had been the 


lady of his 
the 


man. As no 
acquaintance 

masculine proprieties, such as pop- 
ping the question, buying the ring, 
seeking the priest, putting up the 
banns and the like, to doing any 
or all of which Mr. Basher preferred 
cutting his throat, there were little 
expectations cherished by Mr. Bash- 
er’s acquaintances of ever wishing joy 


young 


> 


would assume 
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toa Mrs. Basher. “ I’d never come 
through it alive,” he would say. But 
he did, as you shall hear. 

There is one thing Mr. Basher 
could do, and do*more perfectly than 
any man I ever knew, and that was to 
blush. Blushing Basher was the title 
we gave him the first evening he was 
introduced at our club. It may be 
said that blushing was his normal 
condition. “Do you know,” said 
Healy, the great portrait-painter, to 
me one day, speaking of Basher as a 
subject, “ that I never painted a man 
whose complexion was so difficult 
to determine as that of your friend 
Basher?” “ He has a warm complex- 
jon,” said I. “Warm!” rejoined the 
artist. ‘Warm does not express it, 
say, red-hot.” Old ladies would of- 
fer him their fans in the street-cars, 
and mischievous young damsels with 
cherry-colored ribbons to their hats 
look first at him, and then toy with 
the dangling ends of their ribbons, as 
much as to say: “Just this shade.” 
Newsboys, seeing him pass, hailed 
one another with the information that 
had beets for dinner,” 
an I wily policemen dogged his steps 
under the impression that he was 
making off with something that lay 
heavy on his conscience. 

But Mr. Basher’s blushing face was 
nothing to his blushing heart, mind, or 
soul, or whatever it is that blushes 
inside of a man, and causes him to 
feel weak and faint, to get shaky at 
the knees, and bungling in speech. 
That he never finished a complete sen- 
tence is a fact too well known to need 
confirmation. Even on the day of 
his sacrifice, the charming Miss Crig- 
gles was obliged to come to his res- 
cue; for, when he got as far as 
“Miss Criggles, will you have—” 
if that ready-witted young lady (thir- 
ty, if she was a day, you know) had 
not divined his purpose, and said 
what he just then lost the power of 


uur uncle 
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saying—“ me, for your own,” I do 
not think we would have seen a Mrs. 
Basher to this day. 

He had no better success in his at- 
tempts to converse with children. I 
remember, as he sat one day in my 
parlor, twiddling his thumbs, break- 
ing down in his remarks, and his co- 
lor coming and going in rapid succes- 
sion, my little daughter Dolly climb- 
ed upon his knee, and covered him 
with confusion by saying to him : 

“Mi'ter Bashy, does ’o0o ever say 
oor payers f 

“ [—[—I, sometimes ; a—” blun- 
dered Mr. Basher in reply, his knees 
beginning to involuntarily dandle the 
child up and down. 

“What does ’oo say?” persisted 
the little fairy, shaking her curls, and 
giving him an arch look. “I don’t 
t’ink ’oo do.” 

“ Why—why—do you 
Basher got out. 

“’Cause ’0o never ’members what 
’o00’s t’inkin’ ’bout.” 

Poor Basher could do nothing 
that but stare vacantly at the 
wall, and smile a smile that is often 
seen on board a ship as soon as she 
reaches rough water. Certainly, in 
another sense little Dolly had put 
Mr. Basher completely at sea. 

But I’m forgetting about the sacri- 
fice. You know what a sensation 
the cards produced. The receivers 
whose eyes first fell upon that of 
Miss Rosina Criggles expected, of 
course, to read “Col. Washington 
Dolickem” on the other. That was 
a conclusion everybody had arrived 
at for more than six months pre- 
vious ; and if the bold, heavy card 
of Col. Dolickem did not accom- 
pany the delicately scented, some- 
what thinner and smaller one of 
Miss Criggles, it would be, doubt- 
less, the still heavier, manlier, bolder 
card of General Yinweeski, of the 
Russian Embassy, or Major Thwack- 


a—” Mr. 


aiter 
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emout, of the Ninth Fussyliers, as 
Tom Wagstaff used to call them. 
That same farceur never spoke of the 
dwelling-place of Miss Criggles but 
as “ Camp Criggles.” 

“ None but your generals and your 
colonels and your majors ever get 
their feet under the mahogany at 
Camp Criggles,” said Tom ; “and a 
pretty mess they make of it.” This 
was in allusion to the everlasting oz 
dits about the duel, or the cowhiding, 
or some such other agreeable encoun- 
ter which was daily expected to come 
off between the rival combatants for 
the hand, and, I may add, the five- 
twenties, of the charming Rosina. 

You should have heard Tom when 
he heard the news. 

“Has he? What, Basher! Not 
Blushing Basher! Look again. Some 
other Basher—some general, colo- 
nel, major, or turkey-cock-in-boots 
Basher. No? Our Basher? Then 
draw a pen across that line in the 
spelling-book, ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady,’ for Basher of ours 
has done the deed, and none so faint 
as Basher.” 

Mr. Basher, you know, was an ad- 
mirer of Miss Criggles. No, not 
surprising. It was his nature to 
admire ; only he found it so diffi- 
cult to give expression to his senti- 
ments that his nature in this respect 
may be said to have always re- 
mained in an inchoate state. He 
was an exclamation-point minus the 
dot. How so pure a civilian ever 
got an invitation to dine at the Crig- 
gles mess-table is shrouded in mys- 
tery ; and how he ever dared when 
there to brave the martial presence 
of General Yinweeski, of Colonel 
Dolickem, or of Major Thwackem- 
out is no less mysterious. Dining 
at the Criggles table as he did—and 
if ever the Criggles family made a 
point of anything in this world it 
was the ser ize of their table—he 
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may be said to have gradually eaten 
his way into the affections of the 
charming Rosina. As he spoke less, 
he had more time, you see, than his 
martial rivals ; and what was more 
to the purpose, he had a better man- 
ner than they. Men of war who are 
not mere “ carpet valiants,” but have 
smelt the straw above the mould in 
a gusty tent, may be pardoned for 
not having studied my book On the 
Bad Habits of Good Society. I par 
don Colonel Dolickem for not hay 
ing read it. The tactics of the knife 
and fork are good tactics to study, 
and practise too; but as long as your 
vis-a-vis at table will keep his knife 
out of the butter-plate, I would ad 
vise you to say nothing about his 
putting it into his mouth occasion- 
ally—especially if he wears a sword 
and you do not; for he might retort 
by putting that into you, and then you 
would find yourself quite as much at 
fault for want of the knowledge of a 
soldier’s tactics, as Colonel. Dolick- 
em was in his ignorance of the tac 
tics of a gentlemanly diner-out. Tom 
Wagstaff, the Beau Brummel of our 
club, and who, by the way, bought 
up an entire edition of my book for 
private circulation, heartily despised 
the colonel for his slovenly habit. 
“He had the misfortune to be 
brought up on a jack-knife, sir,” said 
Tom, “as some babies are brought 
up on a bottle.” 

I said I would advise you not to 
say anything to a friend who mouths 
his knife, but I don’t object to your 
looking at him when he does it. 
When he cuts the corners of his 
mouth, as he surely will, sooner or 
later, unless he has a practised hand, 
(and I have witnessed feats of dex- 
terity of this kind which would sur- 
prise you quite as much as any ever 
performed by the Japanese jugglers,) 
you might call his attention to it, 
and playfully add: “So much, my 
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dear fellow, for allowing yourself to 
be so distracted ;” and then you can 
tell a good story to the company 
about another friend of yours— 
clever dog he'was, too—to whom the 
accident which has just happened to 
your friend opposite happened so of- 
ten, and from the same unfortunate 
habit of having distractions at table, 
that he was frequently seen to rise after 
dinner with both corners of his mouth 
He was cured, however, 
not of his distractions, but of putting 
his knife in his mouth at such times, 
by telling a joke in his presence about 
another individual to whom a similar 
accident happened under similar cir- 
cumstances, and who cut himself so 
severely that he was obliged to be 
fed out of a bottle for a week. I 
myself tried this friendly ruse 
several times, and have never known 
it to fail. 
There is another class of persons 
besides these who may chance to carry 


gashed. 


a longer sword than you do, about 


whom I would advise you, as a bit of a 
philosopher, not to be too meticulous ; 
I mean those who. carry a longer head 
than you. The pen is mightier than 
the sword, (quotation of school-boy 
memory, but good,) and cuts deeper. 
The writer who cut up my book so 
severely in the pages of Zhe Sguare 
Table But he 
forgot that I wrote as a professor, 
not 
well 
things 


was not so far wrong. 
as a casuist. Literary men, as 
as soldiers, may do certain 

with impunity which some 
others may not. So that Bullhead, 
of the Mew York Sweeper, may gnaw 
on his finger-nails, by way of an ap- 
petizer, between the courses, and 
nobody minds it—in Bullhead. He 
might put both of his elbows on 
the table, smell of the fish to find 
out if it be fresh, feed himself with 
his knife, eat as if he were doing it 
for a wager, wipe the perspiration 
from his face with his napkin, and 
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indulge in other little eccentricities, 
and nobody would mind him at all, 
bless you! Where Bullhead is con- 
cerned, I agree with my critic of Zhe 
Square Table. I pretend to lay down 
only general laws: Bullhead is a law 
to himself. 

As to Basher, he is the soul of 
politeness and good breeding. He 
has read my book, and admired it. 
His commendations were rather 
bungling in the manner of delivery, 
but unfeigned. I understood per- 
fectly what he meant to say, that is 
enough. Tom Wagstaff, to whom I 
dedicated it, and who, as I told you, 
bought up an entire edition for pri- 
vate circulation, also admired it. 
“Chupper, my boy,’ said Tom, 
drawing on his yellow kids, “it’s 
grand!” By the way, I quoted a 
few remarks of his, which were de- 
livered by him one afternoon to a 
half-dozen of us as a mock lecture. 
I think I can recollect some of them. 
Speaking of soup, Tom remarked: 
“If you think the soup particularly 
good, be sure and say so, and ask 
for a second or a third plate. You 
will find that the host will be much 
affected by such little marks of your 
esteem—for the soup; and the com- 
pany will understand that you do not 
often get it.” Of being helped at 
table, Tom gave this rule: “ Always 
point at whatever you wish, either 
with finger, knife, fork, or spoon. 
They are all equally good for the pur- 
pose.” For the proper eating of 
fruit —Tom gave us some laughable 
advice : 

“Tf you are eating fruit, never, by 
any means, convey the stones or pits 
upon your plate in a quiet way, but 
spit them out boldly, and with con- 
siderable noise. This not only shows 
the height of good breeding, but of 
science also, for it is not every one 
who can perform it so perfectly as 
not to spit more than the fruit-stones 
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into the plate. A much more ele- 
gant way, although it requires con- 
siderable dexterity—and I would not 
advise you to try it without a little 
private practice—is to insert the 
blade of your knife into your mouth, 
and with great care get the stones 
balanced upon it ; then convey them 
just outside of the edge of your plate 
upon the table-cloth, where you may 
amuse yourself by building up a very 
artistic little heap of any form your 
fancy may suggest or your good judg- 
ment devise. Cherry-stones, it is to 
be remarked, are a/ways to be swal- 
lowed, and take care you let the 
company know it, as it is a highly 
suggestive piece of information. 
Cracking the stones of prunes with 
your teeth is the proper way of dis- 
posing of them, especially if you are 
seated opposite a nervous old gen- 
tleman. Use your tooth-pick, of 
course, at table, and open your 
mouth wide while operating. The 
best kind of tooth-pick is a large, 
stiff goose-quill, which makes a snap- 
ping noise and calls attention. The 
place to keep it is in your pantaloons’ 
pocket. Many prefer, and I am 
among the number, to pick their 
teeth with their fork. Itis quite a 
refined practice. You will find that 
your doing so will cause a marked 
sensation at the table.” 

Tom said a good many other things 
equally clever. The best of them 
are in my book. Read that. Tom 
had different individuals in his eye 
at the time. The goose-quill tooth- 
pick was a favorite one of Colonel 
Dolick:em, and went by the name 
of “Dolickem’s bayonet.” Speak- 
ing of Dolickem reminds me of 
Basher and his heroic sacrifice, about 
which I was speaking, was I not? 

It was the birthday of Miss Ro- 
sina Criggles. A large party was 
invited, and among the guests could 
be seen the tall, gaunt, savage-fea- 
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tured Colonel Dolickem; General 
Yinweeski’s burly form, clothed in 
garments which fitted him so tightly 
that it is a wonder how he moved 
without splitting them on all sides; 
Major Thwackemout, moving his stiff 
little body about from right to left, 
and from left to right, with that me- 
chanical precision which character- 
izes the wooden soldier so prized by 
patriotic youth; and the blushing face 
of Mr. Basher. You may think it 
odd, but birthday parties are very 
ingenious inventions to retard the 
advancing years of young ladies. 
When rumor speaks of your daugh- 
ter as thirty or thereabouts, give her 
a birthday party, and she will star 
afresh from twenty-three to twenty- 
five, as you may please to have it 
hinted. 
thirty at least, no one will presume 
to say a word about it. Pleased with 
your entertainment, and flattered by 
your attention, people are disposed 
to be generous ; and then, who among 
your guests will ever acknowledge 
that he or she has bowed, courtesied, 
danced, and dined at an old maid’s 
birthday feast! I need not mention 
the names of all who crushed them- 
selves together in the brilliantly 
lighted parlors of the Criggles man 
sion. Of course, the Doldrums and 
the Polittles were there, and the 
Boochers and the Coochers, the 
Tractors and the Factors, the De 
Pommes and the De Filets, the Van 
Bumbergs and the Van Humburgs, 
and all that set. 

Most people believed that 
to be a preparatory rout 
give éclat to the expected announce- 
ment of an engagement between 
Colonel Dolickem and the heiress 
of the house of Criggles. The 
colonel believed it also. He had 
waited for a suitable opportunity 
to ask the hand and five-twenties of 
Miss Rosina, and now that oppor- 


Everybody believing she is 


was to 
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tunity had come. Few would have 
had the courage to cross the path of 
a rival of so belligerent a disposition 
as the colonel. So thought the 
colonel himself. He was sure of 
Miss Criggles. Never be too sure of 
anything. Now it happened that in 
the course of the evening, somewhere 
about 12.30 A.M., Mr. Basher, after 
vainly endeavoring to get off one of 
the many sentences he had prepared 
beforehand, and practised with assi- 
duity in front of his own reflection in 
his mirror, and in face of his grand- 
father’s portrait as lay figures, and 
finding it no go, quietly abandoned 
himself to a sweeping current which 
just then formed in the crowd, and 
was borne along toward the half- 
open doors of the conservatory. 
Feeling, as everybody else did, 
pretty warm, and his face standing 
at the red-hot point of color, as in- 
deed it had been since he rang the 
bell two hours and a half previous, 
he concluded to saunter a few min- 
utes in the cool conservatory, and re- 
fresh his heated brow and his memory 
at the same time. Glancing first on 
one side and then on another at the 
flowers, his eye fell upon a rose-bush 
on which bloomed one _ full-blown 
The sight of it reminded him 
of a toast he had prepared for this 
occasion, and which he devoutly 
hoped to be able to give amid the 
enthusiastic applause of the company 
and the grateful acknowledgments of 
the Being, and the parents of that 
Being, at whose feet he wished to 
blushingly throw himself, and be 
blushingly accepted in return. For 
Mr. John Basher loved Miss Rosina 
Criggles. The toast was this: 
“Miss Rosina, the Rose of the 
Garden of Criggles, and the Flower 
of the Conservatory of Fashion and 
Beauty. Happy the Hand that shall 
pluck it from the Parent Stem !” 
Once he repeated it in a low voice, 
VOL. VI.—g 
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a second time somewhat louder, to 
be sure of giving the right accent at 
the right words. Perfectly satisfied 
at his second rehearsal, he added in 
an audible voice : 

“Tf I dared, I would pluck that 
rose, (meaning the one on the bush 
before him,) in order to give—” Mr. 
Basher never did finish a sentence 
yet, but he might have accomplished 
this one had he not turned his head 
at a rustling sound, and seen ap- 
proaching the Rose of the Garden of 
Criggles herself. Blushing his deep- 
est, Mr. Basher stumbled out : 

“Cool here—ah—just admiring 
this—ah—” 

“ Rose,” added Miss Rosina, help- 
ing him out. “ Beautiful, is it not, Mr. 
Basher ?—and precious too. It is 
the only one left in the conserva- 
tory.” 

“The conservatory of fashion 
and—” Mr. Basher stopped short. 
It would never do to spoil the origi- 
nality of his toast in that way. 

“What is that you are saying, you 
flatterer?” asked the charming Ro- 
sina, shaking her fan at him in a 
pleasingly threatening manner. 

“T—I—I was saying, no, thinking 
—ah—of—now, positively, do you 
know—ah—of plucking—” 

“What! thinking of plucking the 
only rose in the house! Would 
you be so cruel? O you naughty, 
naughty man!” And Miss Criggles 
gave a look at Mr. Basher that made 
his knees knock together, and his 
toes tingle in his _patent-leather 
pumps. 

“YT mean—ah—if I—ah—dared 
to—” 

“Oh! you men are so very daring. - 
We poor ladies are so timid and so 
trusting, Mr. Basher. When people 
ask me for anything, do you know, 
I do not even dare to refuse them? 
Pa is always saying: Rosina, you 
should be more daring, more repel- 
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ling. But Icannot, Mr. Basher. It’s 
not in my nature.” 

“Then I ask you,” exclaimed Mr. 
Basher, making a bold venture, and 
getting ready to drop on his knees 
at the end of his request, “to give 
me the—the—Rose of the Garden—” 
Mr. Basher stopped to take breath 
and muster courage. 

“The only rose!” broke in Miss 
Criggles. “Think of it!’ she con- 
tinued, in a voice of tender com- 
plaint, addressed to the lilies and 
geraniums around, and which made 
Mr. Basher feel very uncomfortable, 
“he has the heart to ask me for my 
one precious rose. He knows, cruel 
man, that I have not the heart, that 
it is not in my timid, trusting nature 
to refuse him.” And with that she 
broke the flower from its stem and 
handed it to Mr. Basher, who was a 
second time preparing to throw him- 
self into an attitude and finish the 
sentence Miss Criggles had so has- 
tily interrupted. It is possible that 
Mr. Basher would never have been 
called upon to make the sacrifice he 
did, had not the attention of both been 
arrested by a loud “Ahem!” Turn- 
ing suddenly at the sound, they be- 
held the tall, gaunt figure of Colo- 
nel Dolickem standing bolt upright, 
sentry-wise, in the doorway of the 
conservatory. He had witnessed 
the plucking of the rose, and his soul 
was all aflame with anger. His 
astonishment at what he saw was 
so great that it made him speech- 
less. Had he not come himself to 
the conservatory, as soon as he could 
disengage himself from that fat, vol- 
uble Mrs. Boggles, to meet Miss 
Criggles, whom he had seen enter- 
ing there, and do what this birthday 
party was given on purpose for him 
to do? Of course. Had not Miss 
Criggles herself entered the con- 
servatory for the same purpose, 
speaking to him, Colonel Dolickem, 
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in passing, that his attention might 
be called to that fact? Of course, 
again. Was he brought there on 
purpose to be a witness to this rose- 
giving, this toying, and coying, and 
moying with a—with a—individual 
such as he now saw before him in 
the person of a—of a—Basher! Of 
course, once more. But, choking 
with rage, the colonel could not 
utter a word of these reflections, and, 
turning upon his heel, reéntered the 
crowded parlor. Just then certain 
sounds came to the ears of Miss 
Criggles, which that lady rightly in- 
terpreted to mean supper. This in- 
terpretation being conveyed to the 
bewildered faculties of Mr. Basher, 
he hurriedly fixed the rose in his 
button-hole, with the words, “ For 
ever,” presented his arm, and was 
soon the object of commiseration 
on the part of the Misses Boocher, 
and the Misses Coocher, and all the 
rest, who whispered to one another: 
“How can Rosina Criggles 
so !” 

One thing seemed a little strange 
to Mr. Basher when he arrived in 
the grand dining-hall. Miss Criggles 
had released her hold upon his arm, 
but when or where he could not say. 
He imagined he still felt the pres- 
sure of her light, tapering fingers, 
even when he stood behind his chair 
at table, where he found himself, 
he could hardly tell how. His sur- 
prise was not a little augmented to 
hear the loud voice of Papa Criggles 
crying out, “Colonel! colonel ! this 
way, colonel, if you please !” and see- 
ing a chair pointed out to his wrath- 
ful rival, directly opposite his, and 
Rosina—/zs Rosina, as he presumed 
to say to himself—standing beside 
him. The colonel cast a look at 
Mr. Basher, as he moved to the place 
appointed him, which was at once 
triumphant and defiant. In fact, the 
colonel’s hopes began to revive, in 
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spite of the blushing rose in the 
button-hole of the deeper blushing 
Basher. 

Now, I am not going to describe 
the dinner, or call it supper if you 
will. You have been to such terribly 
trying affairs as a party dinner, and 
it is quite enough to be obliged to 
go through with the ordeal without 
going over it again in retrospect. 
~ The head of the Criggles house was 
in aglorious humor; General Yinwees- 
ki was jocose and told several of his 
best stories of the battle-field ; Colo- 
nel Dolickem devoted himself with 
ardor to entertain the charming Ro- 
sina, and was freezingly polite and 
patronizing to Mr. Basher; Major 
Thwackemout, having been put off 
upon simpering Miss Boggles, lost his 
tongue, and became morose. In one 
of those alarming lulls which you have 
no doubt observed will take place in 
the tempest of talk common to a 
large assembly, and like sudden lulls 
in the wind often presage a heavy 
blow, the eye of Miss Boggles acci- 
dentally fell upon the rose yet blush- 
ing in the button-hole of Mr. Basher’s 
waistcoat. 

“Oh! what a beautiful rose, Mr. 
Basher,” cried that enthusiastic young 
lady. 

“Yes, miss,” responded Basher, 
“it is both beautiful and—ah—” a 
look at Rosina—* and—ah—” 

“Very red, you would say, Mr. 
Basher, would you not? True, it is,” 
said the colonel, showing all his teeth, 
yet not smiling or laughing a whit. 

“No!” thundered Basher. “ Pre- 
cious !” 

“Oh! I beg a thousand pardons. 
Precious ! You would not part with it 
now, Mr. Basher, would you, even for 
a lady’s smile?” The colonel was 
evidently determined to spur Miss 
Boggles up to ask for it. 

“Not for my heart’s blood,” fer- 
vently ejaculated Mr. Basher. Ro- 
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sina’s glance at him brought out that 
sentence unbroken, and for a moment 
left the colonel quite disconcerted. 
Returning, however, like a veteran to 
the charge, he rejoined with snapping 
eyes, (snapping zs just the word, so 
don’t interrupt me :) 

“ Your heart’s blood! 
mine, perhaps ?” 

“Yours, colonel ?—ha— ’pon my 
word—ha— Yes, if you'll engage 
to shed it —ha—” 

“Out with it, man,” cried the gen- 
eral. 

“ Yourself.” 

“Capital! By the gods of war, 
that is a new way of fighting !” 

Colonel Dolickem was confused 
and baffled. There’s not a doubt of 
it. How could he say that he was 
not ready to shed the last drop of 
his blood to obtain possession of that 
rose, coming, as it did, from the hand 
of Rosina? Vainly beating his brains 
for an evasive reply, he could do 
nothing meanwhile but carry two or 
three mouthfuls from his plate to his 
mouth, after that ugly fashion of his, 
as you know, upon his knife, and 
snarl. Now, as a general rule, it is 
not the thing, as I have already said, 
to feed one’s self with one’s knife. As 
a particular and special rule, never 
attempt it when you are nervous or 
disturbed in mind. Don’t, you’ll-cut 
yourself. That is why the colonel, 
his hand trembling with suppressed 
rage, cut himself. In vain he attempt- 
ed to hide it ; the blood trickled down 
upon his chin, and was quickly seen 
by that irrepressible Miss Boggles, 
who cried out in alarm: 

“OQ Colonel Dolickem! you have 
cut yourself !” 

“ Done, done 


Nor for 


1? 


cried the general. 
“ Chivalry, my dear colonel, had no 


knight like you! Blood is shed at 
the first blast of the trumpet, and, ac- 
cording to the most extraordinary 
terms of this fray, by your own hand. 
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Basher, you’re conquered. Sacrifice 
the rose !” 

Poor Basher did as he was bid- 
den, and slowly, with great reluc- 
tance, drew the flower from its place, 
and held it across the table for the 
colonel’s acceptance, saying: “ It is 
the greatest sacrifice —ha—I—ha 
—ever —” 

“ Mr. Basher,” said Rosina, with 
an approving smile, “you are the 
soul of honor.” 

But the colonel heeded not the 
outstretched arm of Mr. Basher, and 
the rese for which he bled, I am 
sorry to say, dropped from Mr. Bash- 
ers hand into a dish of tomatoes. 
What could the colonel do? No- 
thing, [ think, but what he did— 
rise with a lofty and majestic air, 
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look a black thunder-cloud of wrath 
at Mr. John Basher, say to Papa 
Criggles, with his handkerchief to 
his mouth, “ Under the circumstan- 
ces,” and then get out of the house, 
and into a towering passion as he 
drove home. Next day he took the 
first train for Washington. 

It was in the conservatory again, at 
about 2.20 A.M., that Mr. John Bash- 
er tried if the timid and trusting Ro- 
sina Criggles could refuse Atm. She 
couldn’t, as I have already told you. 
He got as far as “ Will you have—” 
and she added, “Me for your own,” 
and there was an end of it. 

“So the sacrifice of Mr. Basher did 
not consist in popping the question?” 

“By no means. Who ever said it 
did ?” 
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FaiTu, though a gift of God, de- 
pends for its actuality upon the 
acceptance of it by men, and its 
continuance upon their careful and 
constant adherence to it. We are at 
liberty to receive the Christian faith 
or to reject it in the first instance 
when it is proposed to us; and we 
are equally at liberty to misuse it, to 
change it, to garble it, and to make 
it so far of no effect as to retain 
nothing of true Christian religion but 
the name. 

Heresy is possible, all must allow, 
since it is possible to deny a part 
of the whole truth ; and, knowing to 
what extremes men will permit their 
pride and passions to carry them, the 
fact of heresies frequently occurring 
does not surprise us. The most la- 
mentable fact about heresy is, that 
it does not ordinarily die with the 
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first preachers of it ; but succeeding 
generations rise up to an inheritance 
of falsehood, deprived of the entire 
truth, fancying themselves joined to 
the body of Christ’s church, nour- 
ishing a dead branch long separated 
from the tree of life, and prevented, 
as they too often are, by the pride 
of intellect and the natural stub- 
bornness of the will, from recogniz- 
ing their errors and amending the 
sins of their forefathers by a hearty 
return to the truth that has been 
abandoned. 

Such is the condition—unhappy 
condition, as it appears to us—of 
American Protestant Christians. De- 
prived of one or another part of the 
truth by the heresy of the several 
founders of their various religions, 
they are called no longer the faithful 
people, no longer the well-beloved 
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children of holy church, and they 
share not in those unspeakable mer- 
cies of predilection which make re- 
ligion for a Catholic an unfailing 
treasure of comfort, and his church 
a paradise of joy. 

To abandon the source of truth, 
or to live separated from it, is to cut 
one’s self off from any reasonable 
hold upon the truth, and render the 
allegiance which one gives to a part 
of truth a matter rather of sentiment 
than of deep principle. A branch 
cut from the living tree may be in- 
deed a branch, but its life is gone, 
though it seems to live by the sup- 
pleness of its twigs, the greenness 
of its leaves, and the fruit which yet 
hangs upon it. Death is in it, and 
it will wither. It will bear no more 
fruit of itself, for the source of the 
fruit cannot reach it in its separated 
state. 

So the truths of religious faith, se- 
parated from the source of faith, lose 
their vitality ; and to a reflecting man 
who asks himself why he believes 
them, they will soon appear no long- 
er true, because he has no longer any 
faith in the original authority which 
is the witness of God for them before 
the world. For it should be self-evi- 
dent to every one of the least intelli- 
gence, that religious truth concerning 
man’s future destiny in an eternity 
which no man living has ever seen 
cannot possibly depend upon one’s 
experience or study in this world, and 
that the mysterious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity can only appear true to a man 
on sufficient authority, and that, too, a 
living, present authority, which is a 
witness to him as well as to his fore- 
fathers. Hence the necessity of an 
ever-present, living source of faith, 
and the equal necessity of an actual 
union with it, in order to have faith 
in the doctrines of Christianity at all. 

But the present position of our 
American Protestant brethren seems 
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to be at variance with this ; for we see 
them having a good, sincere faith in 
many of the revealed doctrines of 
Christianity, and yet are cut off from 
the living source of faith, which we 
know to be the infallible and divine 
voice of the church. And not only 
cut off, but they reject that source 
altogether, deny its authority, and 
look upon it rather as the source of 
falsehood than of truth. But, when 
we examine the matter closely, we 
shall see that they do not deny that 
they have a real source of their faith, 
or that such source is the church of 
Christ—which they suppose their own 
to be—only that they are ignorant of 
the fact that the Catholic Church is 
the church of Christ, and that she 
is the true source of their faith, and, 
if that church was destroyed and its 
authority nullified, they could have 
no faith at all. 

When they have lost all faith and 
obedience to a church which they re- 
gard as the church of Christ, and have 
not returned to Catholicity, they have 
lost at the same time all faith in the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 

It would be hardly worth while to 
consider the answer made by some 
that they believe in Christ on no 
church authority, but on the author- 
ity of the Bible alone, because it is 
plain that one must first know the 
Bible itself to be true on some author- 
ity; and surely the authority of the 
type-setter, the printer, and the paper- 
maker would not be sufficient, and 
the only authority they have or can 
have of its truth is that of the Chris- 
tian church, which sets its seal upon 
it, and declares it to be the Word of 
God. 

There is no doubt that they are cut 
off from all real church authority, that 
their religion is a separated branch 
from the living tree : and the state of 
things is such as we would expect to 
happen ; the branch will wither, they 
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will lose faith in Christ and his doc- 
trines, and they are deprived of all 
those inestimable blessings and pri- 
vileges which can only be had in 
union with the true and living church. 

We who know the history of their 
religious schism, and the course it 
has taken, know that it is more their 
misfortune than their fault. We know 
that they remain satisfied with their 
state of poverty, because they are ig- 
norant of the riches of faith ; but we 
bless God the day is approaching, and 
is even now at hand, when that igno- 
ance is fast disappearing, the preju- 
dices and false notions they have 
had of the Catholic Church are 
being rapidly dispelled. The pope 
and the priest are no longer bug- 
bears to frighten children with ; the 
names of monk and nun are no 
longer synonymous with villainy and 
crime. Catholics are not generally 
regarded as ignorant idolaters, and 
even a Jesuit may pass in society as 
an honest man, a sincere Christian, 
and a gentleman. 

Three things, then, may give us 
great hopes that this great and good 
American people, our brethren, our 
friends, and our fellow-citizens, are 
not far from the kingdom of heaven, 
the church of God—the spread of 
knowledge concerning her character 
and doctrines, the rapid increase of 
the church herself in every part of 
the country, and the fact that the 
separated branch is fast withering, 
and the people look to it no longer 
for the fruit which will nourish their 
souls unto eternal life. 

There is no doubt but that until 
within a very few years the Catholic 
religion was a hidden faith to the 
mass of the American people. In 
the cities, the churches were few and 
small, and a Protestant could hardly 
get within sight or hearing of a Cath- 
olic preacher. In the country towns 
the scattered flock would get together 
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once in a month to hear Mass in a 
miserable apology for a church in 
some dirty back-lane, or in a shanty 
in the woods. ‘That is all changed. 
Our city churches and cathedrals are 
getting to be the largest and grand- 
est buildings in the land, and in 
many places the same congregations 
which once huddled together in the 
shanty are now assembled in church- 
es which rival all others in the same 
places for size and beauty. And all 
this has happened in so short a space 
of time that it looks like magic. 
Those who will not see the true rea- 
son imagine that the wealth of old 
Catholic countries has been lavishly 
poured out to bring it about. They 
cannot comprehend that this is the 
work, for the most part, of the faith 
of the Catholic mechanic and the 
Catholic servant-girl. 

The time was—and we have seen 
it—when the priest took the dinner- 
table for an altar, upon which were 
placed the crucifix that ordinarily 
hung at the bedside in the corner of 
the same room, and two kitchen can- 
dlesticks for the ornaments. Those 
same congregations have now their 
own churches, furnished with every- 
thing needful for divine service. 
From what we know of the rapid 
multiplication of church buildings, 
we can conclude that, as far as re- 
gards the external appearance of her 
worship, and the crowds of worship- 
pers who are seen thronging to her 
sanctuaries, the church is now fairly 
before the American people. They 
can no longer plead ignorance of her 
existence, or fancy her to be a petty 
sect diminishing in numbers and de- 
caying in force. The existence and 
power of the church in other lands is 
also forcing itself upon their notice. 
They cannot read a newspaper or a 
book without meeting many proofs 
that the Catholic Church is, as she 
always has been, the mightiest, most 
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reverend Christian church in the 
world, which claims the homage and 
admiration of mankind, and holds 
the destiny of Christianity itself in 
her hands. Those who from inte- 
rest are her enemies see this, and 
on every hand we hear from their 
pulpits and read in their religious 
newspapers the loudest laments over 
the “fearful growth of popery,” as 
they are pleased to style it. 

But the interior workings of the 
church, her doctrines, her moral 
teaching, are also being presented to 
them more clearly. In the common 
walks of life, in the parlor, in the 
street, in the halls of business, our 
Protestant brethren meet many who 
are able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, and whose lives they 
know. Sincere seekers for truth and 
souls in earnest about their salvation, 
hearing of the claims of Catholicity 
and seeing many whose religious cha- 
racter they have every reason to ad- 
mire, will ask questions, and Ameri- 
cans (we say it not to their reproach) 
will ask questions, if it be only for 
curiosity’s sake. Catholic books, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
speeches, sermons, and other modes 
of diffusing a knowledge of Catholic 
faith and practice find many readers 
and hearers among Protestants who 
cannot fail to be impressed by them, 
who will be divested of their old pre- 
judices, and learn our religion not as 
it has been taught to them by her 
enemies, but as she is. It would be 
of no use to tell an intelligent Ameri- 
can Protestant now that Catholics 
are poor, ignorant idolaters who wor- 
ship images, and who never heard of 
the Bible, because they know better ; 
and if you told him, as you might 
have done twenty years ago and be 
believed, that the pope and the priests 
had secret designs against the liber- 
ties of this country, he would laugh 
in your face. Books with pictures re- 
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presenting the pope with his tiara on, 
holding up his hands in horror and 
turning away his face from an open 
Bible which a Protestant minister 
presents to his gaze, while the light- 
nings from heaven are depicted in the 
background descending in wrath upon 
St. Peter’s, may possibly be found 
upon the table of some ignorant back- 
woodsman, but an intelligent Pro- 
testant would blush to know that such 
a book was under his roof. 

People are great travellers nowa- 
days, too, and they see enough in 
Catholic countries to make them at 
least think well of their religion. 

They go to Rome, perhaps have an 
interview with the venerable head of 
the church, and invariably return 
penetrated with sentiments of pro- 
found respect, and often of the most 
attached affection for him. 

They go to heathen countries, they 
see there the work of Catholic apos- 
tles. They find the only Christians 
there are Catholics, living such per- 
fect lives as might put Christians of 
more enlightened nations to shame. 
In every corner of the world they find 
the Catholic Church doing her ap- 
pointed work for the regeneration, 
civilization, and salvation of men, and 
numbers of them are not slow to 
draw the conclusion, “Truly this is 
the living church of the living God 
the pillar and ground of truth.” 

Let us look at the second reason 
we suggested, namely, the rapid in- 
crease of the church, and the charac- 
ter of it. 

In the year 1800 we had only 1 
bishop, 100 priests, and about 50,000 
Catholics. Now we have 43 bishops, 
2235 priests, and at least 5,000,000 
Catholics. That this number is 
made up principally by immigration 
is true; but we do not forget that 
they bring the true faith in Jesus 
Christ with them, that the truth is 
spreading by their example and in- 
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fluence, and the American people 
cannot fail to feel the effects of it. 
If all these immigrants were infidels, 
Mohammedans, or Mormons, they 
would naturally affect the religious 
character of the people amongst 
whom they are living. How much 
more may we look for mighty results 
from the true religion and the grace 
of God! 

Catholicity is leavening the whole 
mass. Go where you will, you will 
find a Catholic in almost every 
family of note in the country. “Oh! 
I respect the Catholic religion very 
much,” some one will say to you. 
“T have a father or mother, a sister 
or brother, an aunt or a cousin, who 
is a very good and very strict 
Catholic.” From the very families 


of American Protestant bishops and 
ministers the church draws to her- 
self one or another of the members, 
from whom new American Catholic 
families spring up, to give the church 
standing and influence in society, 
and compel a respectful hearing and 


a respectful treatment. 

These considerations, encouraging 
as they are, might still lead us to 
suppose that it will be yet a long 
while before America shall be called, 
as she undoubtedly will be, one of 
the brightest jewels in the crown of 
the holy church, were it not for the 
third thought we have presented, 
which is, that their faith and trust in 
the sapless, separated branch of a 
church is failing. They have planted 
it anew, have watered it, have nursed 
it with every care, at boundless ex- 
pense, with sincere heart’s devotion, 
but all to no purpose. It will not 
grow, but withers in their hands. 
Now and then some have thought 
that the branch was too much like 
the old tree, and they cut off a twig, 
a blossom, or plucked a fruit from 
it, and planted that, and, with many 
earnest prayers and unceasing la- 


bors, they hoped their little plant 
would spring into life, but its un- 
timely decay has disappointed them 
and disgusted them. Anon they en- 
deavored to graft their withering 
branch on an older and apparently 
more healthy stock, such as the for- 
mer and late attempts of the Epis- 
copalians to form a union with the 
schismatical Greek Church ; but the 
graft will not take, though they are 
willing to tie it on with every ap- 
pliance and prune it after every 
fashion. Again, a few who style 
themselves Anglo-Catholics and high 
churchmen try to reason themselves 
into a belief that their particular 
little twig of the branch must be the 
true tree, because it is so much like 
in size and shape to the young sap- 
ling which the apostles first planted 
in the earth. 

Slowly, however, they are begin- 
ning to ask themselves the question 
which they should have asked in the 
beginning, “ How shall it grow with- 
out a root?” Those who take the 
trouble to examine the matter at 
bottom find out that the branch 
they cherish has no root, and now 
they lose all respect for it. These 
divide into two parties. ‘Those who 
are sincere-minded souls, looking for 
true Christianity, and resting their 
eternal hopes upon it, seek for the 
living Christian tree, and find sweet 
repose beneath its grateful shade, 
and true nourishment of their souls 
from its never-failing fruit. Others, 
who are less sincere, cast aside the 
dead branch and all their faith in 
Christ with it, become discouraged 
and disgusted, and fall away into in- 
differentism and infidelity. 

This loss of the old traditional 
reverence for Christianity, which a 
few years back was so strong that 
men felt it was something to be 
ashamed of, and to need apology, 
when forced to say, “I am no Chris- 
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tian,” is now so marked that it is de- 
plored on all sides. References are 
not unfrequently made in the col- 
umns of our daily journals indicative 
of the popular temper, which hold up 
celebrated preachers, and with them 
often the whole clerical profession, to 
ridicule and contempt. Still the 
mass of the people of our country 
are both sincere and religious-mind- 
ed, and the character of the conver- 
sions that are daily taking place is 
such as to make us not only hopeful, 
but sure of the final result. Surely, 
it is not to be said that the Catholic 
Church shall prove herself less pow- 
erful in a country of nominal Chris- 
tians than she has shown herself to 
be in any or all the pagan nations 
whom she has not only converted, 
but also civilized and enlightened. 
Very few Protestants nowadays are 
compelled to unlearn their supposed 
Christianity to become Catholics. 
The false element which Calvinism 
introduced at the Reformation is be- 
ing gradually eliminated from their 
systems, and all that they really ad- 
here to is a part of Catholic truth. 
Many converts express themselves 
surprised to find that to enter the 
church they are called upon to re- 
nounce nothing whatever of what 
they already hold. They find, to 
their delight, that the faith as taught 
by the church is the completion, the 
realization, and also the explanation 
of their religious opinions. 

The conversion of our beloved 
land is a work that should engage 
our most ardent aspirations, and kin- 
dle all the zeal of which we are ca- 
pable. Both our hearts and our 
heads should be in it. We feel like 
preaching a little on this subject. 
That we may help it and hasten it by 
many things there is no doubt; by 
constant and earnest prayer, by good 
example, by instruction, by the dis- 
tribution of good books and tracts, 
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and such means ; but it seems to us 
that when any one is deeply impress- 
ed with a conviction that a desired 
end will be accomplished, that it 
ought to be, and, as far as in one lies, 
it shall be, then the end is not far off. 
Aside from other things, there is in 
this matter a wide field for the ex- 
ercise of our theological virtues. 

Our faith : an unwavering faith in 
the power of truth, which must pre- 
vail. It is God’s work ; it is what 
the church is called upon to do ; the 
people are fast progressing toward 
it; the good expect it, the wicked 
fear it; God’s grace is never want- 
ing to aid all men in their search 
after, and their acceptance of, the 
truth, and what, then, can hinder it? 
The question put to us a few years 
since, with a smile of mixed incredu- 
lity and pity, “Do you believe that 
this country will ever become Cath- 
olic ?” is now, “ How soon do you 
think it will come to pass?” ‘“ Soon, 
very soon,” we reply, if your own sta- 
tistics be true ; for we see by one of 
your late writers that the rate of 
growth of the Catholic religion has 
been seventyive per cent greater than 
the ratio of increase of population, 
while the rate of the decrease of Pro- 
testantism is e/even per cent less. 

Our hope: We must have large 
hope in this, as in all things else, 
to bring about speedily what we de- 
sire: such an enthusiastic hope as 
makes us see the end already. It 
will, moreover, encourage them to 
do what we wish. Tell a sinner 
that you give him up and have no 
hopes of him, and you give him a 
fatal encouragement to go on in 
his wickedness. Your want of hope 
takes hope out of him ; but, on the 
contrary, tell him cheerfully that you 
look for his conversion and amend- 
ment as a matter of course, and he 
will conclude at once that he ought 
to convert himself, and will begin to 
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wish himself converted. Then show 
him a picture of the happiness and 
peace of a good life, the joy of the 
forgiven sinner ; his mind is made 
up, and the grace of God will do the 
rest. So it will be with our Protes- 
tant brethren. Let them feel that we 
are sure of their conversion to Cath- 
olicity, that we look for it as a cer- 
tain event, and they will begin to 
think it very possible, and ask what 
it is to be a Catholic. Present them 
a picture of that unspeakable peace 
which one obtains in a sure and cer- 
tain faith ; tell them of .the blessings 
in store for them, show them the 
treasures of God’s house, and give 
them to understand that they are 
meant expressly for them, and that 
we are certain they will enjoy them ; 
then it will be strange, indeed, if, 
with the truth before them, and the 
grace of God aiding and encourag- 
ing them, they should turn away and 
reject their own happiness. For the 
greater part of sincere Protestants 
there is absolutely nothing to keep 
them out of the church but the old 
worn-out prejudices they have against 
her. We know that it is thought that 
they have an insuperable fear and 
distrust of some of our practices— 
the confessional, for instance ; but 
our experience convinces us_ that 
they find no difficulty in overcom- 
ing their fears as soon as they firmly 
believe in its necessity, and perceive 
its consoling and sanctifying influ- 
ence upon the individual soul and 
upon society at large. Besides, this 
opinion is, in fact, groundless. As a 
good old French Jesuit father said 
to us one day: “I have noticed that 
when Americans have made up their 
mind to do anything, they never ask 
if it be difficult.” 

Our charity: Souls are won by 
love. We do not, and cannot, love 
the Protestant religion. It has little 
that is lovable in it; and besides, 
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our own holy faith, all beautiful and 
good as it is, absorbs all the love 
our hearts can possibly hold. But 
could our Protestant brethren know 
how we Catholics love them—how 
we yearn over them as a mother 
yearns over her wayward child—how 
we long to welcome them home 
again; could they see how the 
“charity of Jesus Christ presseth 
us” to labor and pray for them; 
could they overhear us conversing 
with one another about them and 
learn our wishes and plans, our 
hopes and our wonderings at their 
continued absence, then we would 
win their souls. They could not 
stand all that. The power of divine 
charity would draw them sweetly on. 
Then they would ask themselves, 
What motive can these Catholics 
have to wish us so fervently to be- 
come as they are? Would that they 
might all be brought to ask that 
question ! 

When we, who stand upon the 
firm rock, see them stumbling over 
the bogs and marshes of a ground- 
less and unstable faith, there is a 
strong temptation to laugh at their 
bewilderment, and mock at them as 
they go leaping about from one little 
hillock of opinion to another, and at 
last fall, sprawling, into the mire of 
religious doubt. Better pity them. 
Human nature, you know, has such a 
tendency to follow will-o’-the-wisps, 
even if it be only for the purpose of 
scientific investigation ! 

Whatever truth they have, after 
all, is Catholic truth. Their piety, 
their love of religion, their hatred of 
sin, their fear of hell and hopes of 
heaven, are all the results of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, in whom 
they believe as far as they know, 
and through whom, in some vague 
sense, they hope for salvation. They 
have been led away from the true 
fold, and are wandering sheep, who 
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are getting further and further each 
day out of hearing of the voice of 
the true Shepherd. But the time is 
not far distant when they will re- 
turn. God’s hand is stretched out 
over this people. His Holy Spirit 


is moving their hearts, and the signs 
of the day of peace and unity of faith 
are already appearing. 

Preachers usually begin with a 
text ; we take the liberty of ending 
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with one, very @ propos, we think, to 
the subject of our thoughts: “I will 
call them my people, that were not 
my people: and her beloved, that was 
not beloved: and her, that had not 
obtained mercy, one that hath ob- 
tained mercy. And it shall be, in 
the place where it was said to them: 
you are not my people: there they 
shall be called the children of the 
living God.” 
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THE CLERGY AND THE PULPIT IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 
By M. Abbé Mullois, chaplain to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. and Mission- 
ary Apostolic. Translated by George 
Percy Badger. First American edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nas- 
sau Street. 1867. 


This work of the learned and pious 
Abbé Mullois has attained an immense 
popularity in France, where it was is- 
sued a few years ago under the title of 
Cours @ Eloquence Sacrée Populaire ; ou, 
Essai sur la Maniére de parler au Peu- 
ple. Itis the first of a series of essays 
which appeared subsequently, designed 
as hints to the clergy in their pastoral 
ministrations, especially in the pulpit. 

It is one of the most noticeable books 
that have been issued by the Catholic 
press, and cannot fail of receiving as 
cordial a welcome with us as it has al- 
ready received in France. Its remark- 
able characteristic is the apostolic sim- 
plicity of its style, and its bold, manly 
tone. The author’s principal object is 
to direct the attention of the clergy to 
the necessity of cultivating a popular 
style of eloquence in their discourses 
and instructions to the masses. But, 
in order that the sermon be popular, 
and reach the hearts of the people, 
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the preacher must himself be popular. 
He must be a man loved by the people, 
engaging both their admiration and rev- 
erence by his manner and his language 
when addressing them, and above all, by 
loving them. Hence, the author wisely 
treats of the preacher before he treats 
of the sermon. The first chapter is de- 
voted to the elucidation of his great 
maxim: “To address men well, they 
must be loved much.” Have many 
rules of eloquence if you will, but do 
not forget the first and most essential 
one: Love the people whom you would 
instruct, convert, reprove, sanctify, and 
lead to God. ‘The end of preaching is 
to reclaim the hearts of men to God, 
and nothing but love can find out the 
mysterious avenues which lead to the 
heart. We are always eloquent when 
we wish to save one whom we love; 
we are always listened to when we are 
loved. . . . If, then, you do not feel a 
fervent love and profound pity for hu- 
manity—if, in beholding its miseries 
and errors, you do not experience the 
throbbings, the holy thrillings of char- 
ity, be assured that the gift of Christian 
eloquence has been denied you,” which 
is the good abbé’s polite way (so truly 
French) of saying, “ Don’t preach.” 

He is not above indulging in a little 
bit of humor now and then when he 
wishes to say something a little severe, 
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so as to take off the edge: “Just look 
at the young priest on his entrance upon 
the sacred ministry. He is armed cap- 
a-pie with arguments; he speaks only 
by syllogisms. His discourse bristles 
with now, therefore, consequently. He 
is dogmatic, peremptory. One might 
fancy him a nephew of one of those 
old bearded doctors of the middle ages, 
such as Petit Jean or Courte-Cuisse. 
He is disposed to transfix by his words 
every opponent, and give quarter to 
none. He thrusts, cuts, overturns re- 
lentlessly. My friend, lay aside a part 
of your heavy artillery. Take your 
young man’s, your young - venegie heart, 
and place it in the van before your au- 
dience, and after that you may resort 
to your batteries, if they are needed. 
Make yourself beloved—be a father. 
Preach affectionately, and your speech, 
instead of gliding over hearts hardened 
by pride, will pierce even to the divid- 
ing of the joints and marrow ; and then 
that may come to be remarked of you 
which was said of another priest by a 
man of genius who had recently been 
reclaimed to a Christian life: ‘I al- 
most regret my restoration, so much 


would it have gratified me to have been 
converted by so affectionate a preacher.’ 
. . . Apostolical eloquence is no longer 


well understood. It is now made to con- 
sist of I hardly know what; the utterance 
of truths without any order, in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion, extravagant self-ex- 
citement, bawling, and thumping on the 
pulpit. There is a tendency in this re- 
spect to follow the injunctions of an old 
divine of the sixteenth century to a 
young bachelor of arts. ‘ Percute cathe- 
dram fortiter ; respice Crucifixum tor- 
vis oculis; nil dic ad propositum, et 
bene predicabis.” 

It is certainly a great mistake, al- 
though a common one, that what is 
called popular preaching is relished only 
by the poor and illiterate, and, indeed, is 
only fit for them. The author’s senti- 
ments on “this subject are so just and 
well timed that we venture to give them 
in the following extracts from the pre- 
face of his second volume. 

“ True popular preaching is not that which 


is addressed exclusively to the lower orders ; 
but that which is addressed to all, and is 
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, 
understood by all. Such is the import of 
the word popular. Whena man is said to 
be popular, it implies that he meets with 
sympathy on all sides ; from among the up- 
per, the lower, and the middle classes of so- 
ciety. When we say, charity is popular, we 
mean that it finds an echo in the breasts of 
all. The Gospel is essentially popular ; 
hence Christian eloquence also should be 
popular at all times and in all places; as 
well in large cities as in small towns and 
country districts: unless an exceptional au- 
dience is addressed, and there is only one 
such in France, namely, that of Notre-Dame 
at Paris. 

“This is what a sermon ought to be: 
A learned academician listening to it on one 
side, and a poor illiterate woman on the other, 
both should derive therefrom something to 
enlighten their minds and improve their 
hearts. 

““ We, the clergy, are debtors to all. How 
can we denounce injustice from the pulpit if 
we exhibit an example of it in our own per- 
sons? "This is a matter involving a sacred 
trust, which has not met with adequate consid- 
eration ; for how can we preach charity when 
we deprive the poor of that which is their 
due—the bread of knowledge? We should 
deem it an atrocity to retain the alms given 
to us for the needy ; and does not our faith 
tell us that it would be a still greater crime 
to withhold from them the saving truths of 
the Gospel? . It is one of the great 
glories, one of the great powers of the ordi- 
nance of preaching, that the word preached 
should embrace all without any exception ; 
and we are sadly to blame for having renounc- 
ed that vantage-ground. Hence it is that 
our sermons nowadays are dry, meagre, arti- 
ficial, inefficacious, and no longer exhibit 
that fulness and life, that broad effusion of 
thought, those throbbings of the heart and 
thrilling accents of the soul, which bespeak 
a double origin ; indicating that what we ut- 
ter is at once the voice of God and the voice 
of the people. 

“Tam going to speak without any reserve. 
Painful as the subject may be, it is desirable 
that the clergy should be made thoroughly 
aware of it. Go where you will in France, 
you meet with numbers of excellent and 
eminently intelligent men who say: ‘I 
really cannot account for it; but I can no 
longer bear listening to sermons, for they 
weary me dreadfully. The phraseology gen- 
erally used is humdrum and _ threadbare, 
and the matter consists of an incoherent 
mixture of rhetoric and philosophy, art and 
mysticism, of which nobody understands 
any thing. Then, again, their monotonous 
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uniformity throughout is enough to send 
even those into a doze who have lost the 
habit of sleeping. I sincerely believe that I 
should do better by abstaining ; but for the 
sake of example, I resign myself to enduring 
them.’ And be it remembered, that these 
are the remarks, not of the ill-disposed, but 
of devoutly religious men; proving the ne- 
cessity of some large reform, since it would 
be idle to suppose that such concurrent tes- 
timony from all parts of France is unfound- 
ed. The same men, be it remarked, after 
listening to a genial, diversified, popular, 
and sterling discourse, will readily exclaim : 
‘That’s the thing that Iwant! That’s what 
does me good! That’s what I like !’ 

“ We must revert, therefore, to the genu- 
ine style of evangelical preaching, which is 
that of a father addressing his numerous 
family, and who wishes to be understood 
by all his children from the eldest to the 
youngest. 

“But we must not be deluded into think- 
ing that such popular preaching is easy : on 
the contrary, it is very difficult of attainment ; 
for it involves no less a task than that of 
speaking a language which shall be level to 
the comprehension of the masses, and at 
the same time adapted to educated minds. 
Would you master that task? Study much, 
study every thing: theology, literature, the 
Holy Scriptures, more especially the Gospel ; 
acquire a deep insight into the human heart ; 
and, withal, cultivate your own mind till it 
can digest all knowledge. Then write and 
speak like one who has really drawn what he 
utters out of the good treasures of the heart, 
and in such a way that all who hear you 
may be ready to say: ‘Really, what he 
states is very simple ; it is sound sense ; it 
is right. It is just what I would have said 
myself under similar circumstances.’ Let 
us recall what has already been remarked 
elsewhere—that a little study withdraws us 
from the natural, whereas much study leads 
us to it. Reveal your heart, your soul ; 
for, after all, the soul of man, that master- 
piece of God’s hand, will always carry more 
weight than all the embellishments of philo- 
sophy or rhetoric.” 


Let this zealous author speak of what 
he will, he invariably comes back to his 
first principle: “ Love the people, if you 
would have any influence with them for 
good.” Each chapter reveals the fact 
that this thought is the one which is up- 
permost in the writer’s mind, and, there- 
fore, the one he desires to impress the 
more deeply upon the minds of his rea- 
ders. He knows how to tell plain, home- 
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ly truths without offence, and criticise 
severely the faults of his brethren with- 
out acerbity or presumption. 

It is a book that will do good, a great 
deal of good, and we commend it most 
heartily to all our readers, who will as- 
suredly derive much pleasure and no 
little profit from its perusal. 

The translation has been made by a 
finished scholar, and leaves nothing to 
be desired for purity of style or fidelity 
to the original. The volume is publish- 


ed in a finished and elegant style. 


EssAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERA- 
TURE. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Archbishop Manning. Second 
Series. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. New York: For sale by The 
Catholic Publication Society. 


The titles of these essays and the 
names of their authors will give our read- 
ers a good idea of the character and 
value of this volume: Juaugural Ad- 
dress, Session 1866-7, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Manning, D.D.; Ox Jntel- 
lectual Power and Man’s Perfection— 
Dangers of Uncontrolled Intellect, W. 
G. Ward, Ph.D.; Ox the Mission ana 
Prospects of the Catholic Church in 
England, ¥. Oakley, M.A. ; Christianity 
in Relation to Civil Society, Edward Lu- 
cas; On the Philosophy of Christianity, 
Albany J. Christie, M.A., S.J. ; On some 
Events Preparatory to the English Re- 


Sormation, H.W. Wilberforce, M.A. ; Ox 


the Inspiration of Scripture, Most Rev. 
Archbishop Manning, D.D.; Church 
and State, Edmund Sheridan Purcell ; 
Certain Sacrificial Words used by Saint 
Paul, Monsignor Patterson, M.A. 

It is impossible for us to enter here 
into an extended review of all these very 
remarkable essays. They were read at 
different meetings of the English Catho- 
lic Academia, founded six years ago by 
the present Archbishop of Westminster, 
and which has for its object,as thesame , 
illustrious prelate and scholar informs 
us in his present inaugural address, 
“the maintenance and defence of the 
Catholic religion, both positively and in 
its relation to all other truth, and pole- 
mically as against al] forms of erroneous 
doctrines, principles, and thought.” This 
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first address is a short but comprehen- 
sive sketch of the state of religion in 
England, in which the present condition 
and prospects of the faith are contrasted 
chiefly with what they were thirty years 
ago. 

The second and third papers are de- 
signed to uphold the following thesis : 
The perfection of man consists exclu- 
sively in the perfection of his moral and 
spiritual nature, intellectual excellence 
forming no part of it whatever. We 
cannot help but think the author has 
taken a great deal of trouble to prove a 
truism ; for his definition of perfection 
is closely restricted to moral and spiri- 
tual perfection. We do not imagine 
that the antagonists he summons up 
from the ranks of “ muscular Christian- 
ity,” and from the present atheistical 
school in England, would contend that 
pure intellect, in the sense used by the 
author, would afford more than a subor- 
dinate service to man’s spiritual welfare, 
such as he himself proves in a second 
proposition. The greater part, if not 
the whole, of these antagonists to Ca- 
tholic asceticism know nothing of what 
they are discussing. They suppose, and 
falsely so, that the Catholic Church 
teaches that the soul advances in spiri- 
tual perfection precisely at the expense 
of intellectual excellence ; that the saint 
becornes the more holy as he becomes 
the more stupid ; that the cultivation of 
the reasoning power is not only useless 
but a positive hindrance to spiritual per- 
fection. It is not surprising that our 
opponents make the most of intellectual 
acquirements, of physical health and 
strength, and exalt the animal above the 
spiritual, because they deny zz fofo the 
moral state of man as Catholic theology, 
both moral and ascetic, supposes it to be. 
They contend that there is nothing 
want ng in man’s moral nature, any more 
than in his purely intellectual nature. 
Both. are weak, it is true, and should be 
strengthened and perfected, but the re- 
sults of moral weakness, which we call 
sin and imperfection, are to be regarded 
in the same light as one would the re- 
sults of ignorance in science. Sin is 
simply a mistake, culpable to the same 
degree as a false deduction in physics 
or mathematics would be for want 


of better information and scientific 
knowledge. Hence, it is easy to see 
how these philosophers neither value 
nor in fact comprehend the exercises of 
the spiritual life, and look upon all self- 
abnegation and mortification of the 
senses as degrading. “ Purification of 
the soul” would be nonsense, because 
the soul does not need purification. It 
needs only advancement, enlightenment, 
and nurture, both in its spiritual and in- 
tellectual part. That a man should ap- 
ply himself to the perfection of his spi- 
ritual nature without equal care to ad- 
vance in worldly science, and keep his 
muscles well developed, his stomach 
full, and his body fashionably and com- 
fortably clothed, is something which the 
worldly wise cannot understand. How 
should they when they rate the spiritual 
no higher than, if not below, the intel- 
lectual? Human greatness with them 
consists in physical and _ intellectual 
power ; and they think the world is far 
more benefited by a regiment of soldiers 
and a board of trade than by a commu- 
nity of monks and an association of 
prayer. 

But too much care cannot be taken 
when we attempt to argue for the thesis 
proposed in this essay. There is dan- 
ger of giving our adversaries an impres- 
sion that we are contending for the very 
things of which they accuse us. The 
intellect is not something evil which is 
to be crushed, else we should not look 
for a saint in a Chrysostom, an Augus- 
tine, a Thomas of Aquinas, a Bonaven- 
tura, or among those thousands of men 
and women of great genius and surpass- 
ing intellectual power, whose works are 
the glory of the world as they are of 
religion. 

But one of the exercises of asceti- 
cism, say our opponents, is to mortify 
the intellect. Yes, just as I mortify my 
sight by restraining it from resting upon 
vain or immoral objects, my appetite 
from too full an indulgence, my love for 
music from dangerous display or vain 
gratification, or, what is at least as good 
a reason, because I really have not the 
time to give my intellect, my appetite, 
my love of the beautiful in art, poetry, 
and music all that they demand. I have 
a far higher object in life, and that is, to 
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make my soul pure and agreeable to 
God. These other and inferior objects 
are worthy in themselves of attention, 
but as for me I amstoo busy to spend 
either much thought or time upon them. 

Those good people whose God is their 
belly, or whose highest aspiration in life 
is to see their name on the title-page of 
a book, doubt either the sanity or the 
sincerity of one who says that he loves 
to think about God a great deal better 
than he does about what he is going to 
have for dinner, and chooses rather to 
make a meditation than to read the 
morning newspaper. Such an one is 
perhaps just as hungry as another for 
both animal and mental food, but he 
puts away that anxious thought about 
dinner, he declines the invitation to 
hear Parepa, and smashes his violin, or 
consigns his mathematics to oblivion, 
because it happens that some or all of 
these things are found to have a tenden- 
cy to take away his thoughts from God ; 
and as to voluntary suffering, my phi- 
losopher, I am sure that it cost one of 
these “degraded ascetics” more pain 
to smash his violin than all the disci- 
plines he ever took in his life. What 
need was there to smash it? Because 
it stood in his way, and because sacrifice 
is the sweetest and most nourishing food 
the soul can feed upon. And the same 
for his vanity, too, you say. Possibly. 
But do you acknowledge that there is 
such a thing as vainglory, which may 
arise in the heart and degrade it, thus 
placing a hindrance to its perfection ? 
I know you do, for you are constantly 
accusing the Catholic saints of it. Well, 
then. you must allow that mortification 
of such a tendency is necessary for 
man’s perfection; and having once 
granted the necessity of mortification 
for one thing, you have given up the 
question. Let us hear no more of “ de- 
grading asceticism,” or of the “ unman- 
liness and superstition of bodily auste- 
ities.” 

The fault of this essay consists in the 
fact that the writer says he uses the 
word “intellect” in its popular sense, 
while his argument supposes it to be 
taken in its abstract, philosophical sense. 
In relation to the question at issue, the 
popular sense is not the philosophical 
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one. The question of human perfection, 
as put by the enemies of the church 
and the railers at her ascetic principles 
and practices, is: Does not the Catho- 
lic Church teach that man perfects him- 
self alone in the spiritual order, and that 
all human science is but vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and, therefore, better 
left aside? And is not this as a conse- 
quence a “degrading” standard to set 
before humanity, and one which tends 
to superstition, ignorance, mean-spirited- 
ness, as well as criminal neglect of 
health and personal cleanliness ? Is not 
intellectual ability a talent, and was not 
the servant of the gospel condemned 
for returning his to his lord unimprov- 
ed? This question the writer of the 
present essay does not meet, as we had 
hoped he would. For ourselves, we 
judge, as the writer acknowledges in his 
second essay, if we read him aright, that 
there is such a thing as intellectual per- 
fection, artistical, mechanical, and even 
muscular perfection, each in their own 
order, but inferior in character, aim, and 
end to the perfection of the spiritual 
nature, which latter perfection it is not 
only lawful but obligatory to cultivate, 
even at the expense of either of the 
former. 

To advance in spiritual perfection is 
the first and highest duty of man. 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice.” If one can advance in 
any other perfection at the same time 
without detriment to the first, all well 
and good. There is no danger that the 
devil’s Advocate will object to his canon- 
ization on the score of his great intel- 
lectual superiority, his wonderful mecha- 
nical genius, or the firmness and beauti- 
ful development of his muscles. But 
let any of these things prove detrimen- 
tal to his spiritual perfection, as they 
without doubt frequently do, then he 
must shut up his books or smash his 
violin, as the case may be. 

The essay by Mr. Wilberforce, Ox - 
some Events Preparatory to the English 
Reformation, will be found an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper. That Ox the 
Inspiration of Scripture, by Archbishop 
Manning, presents a concise view of the 
teaching of the church, and the differ- 
ent opinions of Protestant and Catholic 
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theologians on that subject. All the 
essays are, in fact, literary productions 
of a high order, and merit the perusal 
of every scholar of English Catholic 
literature. 


LACORDAIRE’S LETTERS TO YOUNG 
MEN. Edited by the Count de Mon- 
talembert. Translated by the Rev. 
James Trenor. Baltimore: Kelly & 
Piet. 1867. 


This volume is composed of letters 
written to his young friends whilst the 


author was engaged in the most arduous 


and responsible duties. They are not 
studied productions of the great Domi- 
nican’s literary genius, but rather sim- 
ple outpourings of paternal love and so- 
licitude toward those young men for 
whose spiritual direction he was at once 
so wise a guide, so zealous a pastor, 
and so warm a friend. They reveal the 
wealth of affection which enriched his 
own heart, and the consecration of that 
affection to the highest and noblest pur- 
pose of life—the perfection and salva- 
tion of souls. These letters have been 
published that other young men may 
also listen to his wise counsels, and re- 
ceive that direction and encouragement 
which the writer was so eminently quali- 
fied to bestow. 

Those which refer to the painful steps 
that fidelity to the truth and loyalty to 
the church led him to take in reference 
to M. de la Mennais will be found ex- 
ceedingly interesting. There is no book 
that we could wish to see more exten- 
sively circulated among and read by the 
young men of our day than this col- 
lection of letters. The perusal of them 
will do much toward strengthening that 
bond of holy friendship and mutual con- 
fidence which exists between youth and 
the priesthood, so truly beneficial to the 
one and full of consolation to the other. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FATHERS AND 
CuurcH Historians. W. B. Kelly, 
8 Grafton Street, Dublin. For sale 
by the Catholic Publication Society, 
126 Nassau Street, New-York. 


This volume contains choice selec- 
tions from the fathers, faithfully trans- 
lated into English. 


MODERN HIstToRY; from the coming 
of Christ and change of the Roman 
Republic into an Empire, to the year 
of our Lord 1867, with questions for 
the use of schools. By Peter Fre- 
det, D.D. 22d edition, revised, etc. 
I vol. 12mo, pp. 566 and 38. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 1867. 


A COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT AND 
MoDERN HIsToRY—with questions, 
adapted to the use of schools, with 
an appendix, etc.—from the Creation 
to the year 1867. By M. J. Kerney, 
A.M. 1 vol. I2mo, pp. 431.  Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 1867. 


These works are excellent epitomes 
of history, and are very popular in the 
Catholic schools of the United States 
and the Canadas. The first of them, 
Fredet’s History, is a useful volume, 
and gives the reader a clear and cor- 
rect idea of modern history, espe- 
cially if he has not time to read the 
more voluminous histories of the vari- 
ous countries of the world. The pre- 
sent edition of both these volumes is 
brought down to the year 1867, and the 
account of our late terrible war is writ- 
ten with candor and without bias, the 
bare facts and dates of battles being 
given. They are gotten up in good, ser- 
viceable style for schools. 


THE BOHEMIANS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. Translated from _ the 
French of Henri Guenot, by Mrs. 
J. Sadlier. New-York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 


This is a very correct translation of a 
beautiful little tale by M. Guenot, illus- 
trating the peculiar habits and manner 
of living of that strange people, gene- 
rally called Gipsies, who appeared in 
Europe about the time selected by the 
author for his illustration. The story is 
well told in the original, with an atten- 
tion to time and place characteristic of 
the best French writers of fiction, and 
in the English version before us it 
loses nothing in accuracy or even in vi- 
vacity of style. It is an excellent book 
for young readers, and will doubtless find 
a large circulation among that class. 





